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A culnriiurtMm of wthdtk» cm bdistr itf lutttt^^ 

to be finind in lamfawk tef^iftbrtkm: PuU^ Uw 9*^142 ami Seetbm 504 of U» 
RehsUUtalifm Act <^ 1978. We bave. Indeed, witnened a cmsktenl^ sldft 
to tegfalatj<m affecting bai t d ^^ 

fiur frm won. A critkal oiMade rm^na— «tit»ii»I barr^ Weean teg^ 
i^tate (diysical access and tbe fmvislim <tf eAtt^lcmid qqpoituiAy » we bave 
d<met but we cannm teg^tte acc^ytanee^ md it atould mA be wirprfateg to 
any informed observer tfaat me^iis^ftil tapl^^^tation itf tegi^ohre acta wiO 
reqpiire tbat we give aa n»^ itft€»tficm to ftt^ 
to the eliminatkm c^barrkm irf jdiyi^ 
and barriers of edueatfa^ accesa* 

A varied and rfeh Uterattm b <kv^^>if% on iMittktes to^ 
persons, but th» Uteratin'e ha m>t yet been cfymterittd for ^»ecial edimtkm 
consume aiHireaeardmnft, Ifwearel. beaaeflMhretoimoviivattitisiinal 
t^rrkra aa we have been in removinir edt^attonal and phyakal barrim. mv^ 
groumJ work m needed. Ptrat, we need statea-<^-tteHUt ovmrte^w ti^ 
literature on id:titiH^ toward diverse handteapped peraMa. Far e«m|rfe, 
based on extant literature, what (to we kmm about the asaessm^ and n»d- 
tficatkm of attitwlea toward handica|^)ed perM»»? Seccmd, we need a oitical 
evaluation of thin literature. Are ei^ant rtiH&a auffldentfy well dcm toeimUe 
u» to confidently asaeaa and n^Nlify ^tittfitea toward handk^qped pcmml U 
the know ledge base is inadequate, we nuist then chart dtrectkma for further 
rmeareh and HtiKfy. 

The i^ne^nt volume tm been <teveh>ped to M»mpliah the above (rfijectives 
by drawinK upon the expertiw of estaMiahed ai»l em«gii% sdM^ atti- 
tudinal sitiulie» wto have been invited to mimmariae ami critically evalu^ tht 
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UK-nilure in their »praal aww uf expert we imriiHltng. wh^ apprv^iriate, their 
own rpM-mvh and ntiKiies*, 

In the firnt chapter, Jotw^ and llmton highlight reawm* for a vohmt: deycKed 
til special attitu«k'!* at thi?* \nHnl in tioH*, TT^y call uur attention to nunron- 
cepttcmH abtiut attitwW timanl hawHrafni^ penuw that eja»^. point to gaps 
in our knowledge, and |m?sent an uverview of iwial i»»ychiA^ni»l theories 
and apiiniachen tow^ hamikapped persons, Triamli^. AdanK^MiuhiH, and 
Brinberg (in Chapter 2) fM^vicfe an overview of imii*^ and per^nectives in the 
field of attitude definition, formation, and change. The author* define attitude, 
give a brief account u( iU^ hit^tory, diinnnw tN? relation bi»tween attitmte ami 
behaviiir, review the functions and orgamzatkm of attituden, diacuw attitiHfe 
formation, and, finally, pres^ent one afiprt^h to attitiaie change: the aswami- 
lator. AlthiMigh thin 'apprt»ch wai* ch?veloped to inntruct peofile on how to 
umlen4tan<l social behavior in other culture**, it i» (femonstrated to be a uneful 
methfHi ftir changing behavior toward the handicapped. 

Several thei »ries of attitude change that have implication* for special edu- 
catiim are analyre^l in Chapter 4. and a number of mi?thnb which have been 
employeil t«i change attitutk^ (including the empirical suppcHt of thene meth- 
<fdsl are disinism«<l. We are remimled thi.t few of the tl^rie* aiKi prir^ple» 
have be<'n appliHl to i*|H*cial education concerns. The article comrl'idet* with 
dis4-UK*iionj* f*f nieth<if|j* which are believed to be enpecially useftil in charing 
attitudes towanl handicapped persons and of the generalizalnlity <rf laboratory 
jitudies to the "reaJ wi>rld." Itn author wa* William Watts, my hiid^y reHpecteil 
ami ailmirnl colleague at the IJniven^ity of California, Berkeley, whi die<l 
suftdeniy on April W, Tht* publication of this article now will, I hope, 
;ierve si^nw small memorial to hw humanity and interests. 

Alnwtst every reviewer of the special education attitude literature (see chap- 
ten* m the present volume by (Icittlieb, Reid, Siller, Chiba, Jamieson, and 
Towner) has i^rinted to problems of instrumentation in measuring attituth?s 
ti.wani hamlicjipiieil |>ers4ms. Even the m<ist rudimentar>' mea^^urement prin- 
ciples ami considerations, many reviewen* note<l, an* igrored in the cited 
investigHtions. It M^'timl imp^irUnt, then, in light of this lacuna, to include a 
H'view of appn^ti'hes t,» ami principles of attitude me^**urfnwnt in this volume, 
an assignment |>erforme<t most ably by I>awes (Chapter 4). His discussion 
begins with a ^lefinition of measurement ami itwlu<ies such topics as deter- 
mining the usefulm-ss of measun'O^nt, and types ami examples of measures 
aiHl their usi-s. llirtvt as well as indirect measures of attituile are dimissed. 

Much f>f attitude n*s<»an:h in s|>ecial islui'ation has involvtnl sociometric meth- 
ods. It appears highly likely, given the movement toward the integratii^n of 
han<iicap{)efi students with th<«v in regular classrooms, that these methods 
will \n' r ^ti ^sively ust^l in onler to determiw the degree to which handirapped 
pu|«ls an- aa-epti**! by their classmates. Keview and mtique of the special 
i«*lucation si fciomet ric literatun* at this point, then, is espwially timely. In 
Chapter MacMilbn aiKl Mi>rrison discuivs the elements of s'lcion^rics, ad- 
dn s> the limitations of sociometric techniques, ami review and critique the 
>jHC!al e<!ucation stK-iometric Utenitunv A conceptual mmW for n^seanrh on 
^iciometric status in siHH-ial iilueation is j-lso pres4*nte<i: imt\)i it as a guide. 
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the authfin) re* iew pan^t and potential inttfrventimui. Finally. M«cMillan ami 
McMTi»on If xamim* dependent variab^ u«ed in Hudmnetric Ktidtw and comdckr 
iilt<»maiive afHtniat'het* i^tiHliei* of the dynamics irf nodal i^eeptame ot 
handicappe<l chiMivn. 

The chapter by Johmnm and Johnson (t^h^aer 6) reprei^nts an impcMtant 
attempt to u.e Midal p«ythol<^{ical tt^ry to develop prugraniit for RKxlifyii^ 
attitudef« tciward handicapped diildren in dasdroon i^tings. Tl^ {m^gnun 
k uni(|ue in \U ^mpham upon im^tructional activities in onjcoing ciasmKmi 
itetting^ tk» tf^ ba»i» fcr attitucfe diainre, it» gnmmliTv: in theory, and tl^ 
variety of rHfttinKi* in which it has» been applied and tented. PartidpanUi luive 
been learning disabled, emotionally diMturfoed, and steverely n^ntaUy rKanied 
children, working cocyperattvely (ami competitively or indivklualiiitically) with 
their nonhandicapped peers. Anyone interested in develc^ping f^tigruw for 
changing attitudes toward handicapped students in regular ctas8 nettings would 
do well to tvbA ihi» chapter in combination with the chapters by Towner ami 
WattK. Ah Towner's review indicatett ((IhafKer 12), mi^h q( the stpedal edu* 
cation literature on attitirie chaiqce hm not been infimned by social pnycho- 
logical theory and ret^eanrh (see Chapter H for a review of this literature). 
JfthniMin ami Jc^nsim's^ cha|Her ii^ an impmtant and ngonnm apfdication of 
mii*ial |ff«ychi4(^cal prindples^ to fm>blemH of special eduction attitude change. 

CH»ttlieh. Corman. and Curd (Chapter 7) draw upon wisA fM^ychf^igical 
theoriefi and irk^ighlH— and (JottliebV extensive research— to deUt^te the 
formation ami change* of attitudes toward n^ntaliy retankd persons. Them 
authors give attention to the impact of direct and imlirect experiemies upon 
attitudes toward nu-ntally relartfc^ persons m well ait to an important nwth- 
oilologiral prr^lem; the attitialinal referent, that is, the manwr in which tl^ 
concept of mental retardation Uk pr^ni^ to the subject. Gottlieb. Comum, 
ami (*urci rai^e the important question of whetW fc^mat (e.g., sketch, \id- 
e()ta|)e, film, or simply the ab^tmct label of mentally retarded) contributes to 
dtfTen^nces in attituiier* which are found anumg the subjecti^ of different in- 
ve.'itiKationy . Th«* evidence they dte<i .^^ggests that manner of presentati<m i» 
inde^f i imfxirtant and. moreover, that ttn^re is probably value in applying the 
i-oncept uf attiiudinal refers nt to studies of attitudes toward other groupH of 
disablefi persf>ns a.< well. 

Articles by Reid (Chapter «), Chitm (Chapter 9) and Siller (Chapter 10), 
on attitudes toward, respectively, the learning dinabletl, the emotionally di**- 
lurtreil. Hfiil the physically disablecl also draw Ufmn social psycholc^cal theories 
and insights. Commonalities ^ well h» diflerences are found among these and 
other chapters. For example. Reid, (*hiha, JamieHcm. ami ToUTier all adopt a 
tripartite appniach— that is, they view attitudes as consisting of ct^itive, 
afftTti ve. ami U^haviora! cf>mpom»nts — ami they use this scl^ma for evaluating 
the attitudirml litemture. SilU*r. on the other hami, draws ufmn his own re- 
search to intHKiuce a model that irnrludes eight cimtponents. Chiha focuses 
Uf Kin t^hildren, whik* Keid gives attention to the attitudes of both chikiren and 
aduit;^. .lamieson fo(*uses ufKm the attitude of teachers ami administrators, 
when»as Siller im-iudes thi attitudes of i^ehabilitation pc»rsonnel as well. 

The si'lection of topics and iiiverage has h*en mon* than repri'si^ntative but 
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it i» by m) mraro exhau^ve. Attitudes tcmwd the f(ift«l ami tte sfieech 
tmpaired, for exasq)^, art two ema|^KN» (misakmfii. Nm* i8 coverage emt- 
prehefuiiveintipc^echapt?fK Because ofthetiatutv of ti^avaUal^ttteratuK 
and iiH perreivi<d hnpcNflaiM, th» focw i« iqion the attituctes of cWWmi in 
imne chapters ami i^m»i chiMmi and »iultfl in others. 

Virtually aU chaffers give attemkm to m^thocMogkal iswes, tsmms morv 
than olbfre. The siase ami scope (tf the chapt^ are Influeiwed by sev^ 
foctofi*. iurt the l^wt (rfwhieb ia the q^^antity and quality ot rraaudi av^ihUie 
cm thf uifMcn; Min^ to|»ca have been wdl rttiNUed white <^}m*8 Inve received 
virtually m attention* The klentificaSicm of gBf^ in our kmmk^ and, heme, 
ar^ needing titwly and invc«tigatim« ha« been empha^sed hi all chafAm. 

An attemfK wa» made to lusep tl^ i^apters discrete, tmt ^mie overbq> haa 
occurm^ m^vertheleas. For eMmfte, attiti«^ are a nmior foei» ai 

the chapter by Jamiemi (Cha|^ II) but they are also covered by Retd 
((Chapter 8). In tl^ rev^ of Uterature M attitudes toward the mentally 
retarded, Gottlieb, Corman, aitfl Curd (Oui^er 7) give att«?nt^ to studtes 
on attitude cteuige, the topk tlMt ia the nu^for focu0 of Town^a drapter 
(Chapter 12). Many cmtritmtOTB give brief c^nittow irf'attittMle (as a |»«ihce 
to their expoHitionn and to |»vv^ ftwmwork for thar amlyaes and dis- 
(njKHtfmit), aith«iugh the nature t^attiUuted and t^ttiti^ fonmUon ia |m«ented 
ffirmaliy and comprehenHively in Cha{^ 2 by Triandis. Adamoprahw, and 
Brinberg. 

Imlividual auth<H^ read am) cmnn^nted upm potentially overtappifw chap* 
tent and HUggei^ted deletions or additi<nm m d;^[m)pri^. remainiinr over- 
lap waj« ju(]ge<i to be healthy and wa» retained bemwe a i^ingie study or 
pheiKimemin can be interprrted in ««venl wayB depending tm the context. 
Thui«, TriandiH, Acbmc^xHikw, ami Brinberg treat attituc^behaviw relatkm^ 
shtp^ in a general ui»y whereas Dawen emphaM2e» the a»»ociated n»a»urement 
i^HHuett. Overlap anK>ng mme sectiom* of individual chapters, then, may be more 
ciimplementary than redundant. 

AU nmtributoni give attention to methodoiogkal iM^ue^, wmie more than 
othent. Siller, for example, treat* mea«(urment cow?enw extensively while 
Towner giveh ^larticular attention to the empirical aiKl theoretical umlerpin- 
ning> of attttudeHrhange methods aiu] procedures- Chiha and Jamieson i»y 
jj^rticular attention to correlates^ gS the attitudes. The reviews ami studies, in 
!oio, are a rich potpourri and our expectation is that the work reported herein 
will vimtribute significantly to ^ure conceptuaU2ation« research, aiul stwly 
of attitufies towani hamlicapped persc^. 

I am indebted to many ii»iividua}s who contributed to this volume. I must 
Hrst acknowledge a special debt of gratitutte to Maynard C. Reynolds of the 
!> .i-rMity of Minnesota wh<i unfailingly suinmted this uiMteitaking-^con* 
i-eptiiaJly. intf«Iieetualiy, ar^i fiiwmally— thnnigh th* Natkmal Support Sys- 
t<«ms Pnyect which he directed. Without his suppCHft ami that of his associates 
Karen Lundh^iim and Sylvia Rosen, who ipive unstintiivly erf tteir time and 
(•X{ii'rti^\ it in highly unlikely that this volume would have ame to fruition. 
.June B. .Ionian of Tlu' Council for Exceptional Children l»s shown tte highest 
it^vt't of prv'ft'tif^ionaltsm in Mping to iwiTK^ualiae the voltmie in order to 
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maidmae ft« value to the wicte^t pojwibte r^miersi and ^ has bera equally 
hetpftd in swing the volius^ thrash to iMtxhtct^^n^tuk^ tryft^ circinn- 
stance^ indeecL BUuu B. Wdner wasalaike^^biinvparinKthemaiMttciiiA 
tor fMtikuiUm, an wm? Marxaret Brewton md Stmm Cc^ian of tte Uni- 
ver^yo^Califonisa* Berhetejr. Each p^ttimlkted has s^priltouitlyamlribut^ 
to the vatuimr ami desenea cm shmrre gratituite. 
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Attitudes ami Attiti^ Change in 
l^iecial Education 

REGINALD L. JON^ 
SAMUEL GUSKIN 



The basis of Xim book jb our bdief tiNit, if the laws a 1 servke pattcrrm 
{»*ovidijig equal educatkmal o|^N»luiiiti^ tm bamlkqq^ Uktrpn a^ y<Nitb 
are to be effective, achooJ enviroiuwnts mu^ be made in a»iigiy receptive 
to the individuals who make up this pc^nilattm* B<^ the arts ami Coi^ress 
npptmr to have assuimd that ftiU integratkm into comman^ks and sdiools 
wmik alt' \ traditioml views {ji hamlicam>^ p^^sons, but such altei^tkn^ 
appei^^ - ' je fioasibte only through a better umterstandint^ of the attiti^k^ 
that deterniine the status and treiriii^t of pec^ with hamli^^ 
and oth^r social institutim». 

Why shoidd we devote attentkm to this tqw at thki time? Is it more im- 
portant for us to comentrate on changing laws, )»wriding new services, getting 
people to behave im^ ap|m7priately toward hamticaiqsed pmons, and, in 
general, improvii^ the lives and oj^rtum^ of the disabled p^^nilation than 
to spend our resources on rra^mdi? Our answer is It ib hs^ed m our belief 
that the effectiveness of new laws and service patterns is integral^ related 
to changes in the ^tititftes of cwununit^, pn^^^nate, and h8ndiaE4^)ed 
persons aiK) their families. The dramatic new laws, polk^, and services 
directed toward improving the lot of the handka{q)ed cannot be fblly impk^ 
n^nted withmit increased receptivity toward them as persons widi individual 
differences. Despite the assumption that full integraticm into communities and 



^AithfMiKh « di»tim!tkm is made Kometimes betwe^ "dbttl^'* and '^handk^iped" (the 
first rpfening only to the phyi«»l ur p^j^rinrfogicsl impaim^* the seoimd, to the 
iimitatkm(8) resuiting frtm the impairment), the terms are used int»^duu^p»iUy in this 
snd all other chaf^er». When temw are used as m)uns, no deperaoializi^icm is 
inteniM; rather, tlw usage stoiiki be umfer^ood to be a kind (rf shi»lhand. 
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achooiii witi alter Uraditional views toward handicapped, the achievement 
of ftiil snteKHitton ^ipearn to he p<^fafe only thnrnffh a better umlerKtaJHling 
of attitudett tnwani {lenamai with diHabiUtien ami of attitude change. 

The attitude«« of t\w m^nha^ifiirapped m^jc^y toward the diaabM minority 
are of e)<pecial importance currently becaut^ handicapped penrnw are moving 
or being moved into the mainstream society. Ji«licial decisiom (e.g., IMana 
V. Board of Education^ 1970; Pennsylvania Association for Retard Children 
r. Commim wealth of Penntiyivania, 1972) and tegialative enactn^nts (e.g.. 
Sectiim 304 of the Rehabilitate Act, amen^ 1974, Pul^ Law 93-516; and 
Public Law 94-142, Tlw EducatiM for All Hamlicapped Children Act of 1975) 
have clarified the right of vmch dialed pennin to nece^aary treatment (e.g., 
education) in a slotting that in the tea«(t restrictive envirommnt feasibte in the 
light of lH?r or his particular limitaticms. Thus, the (Hincii^ of mnwalization, 
that is, pn)viding disabled persons with opportunities to participate in activ- 
ities, pn^crams, ami living arrai^jn^nts that most closely approximate those 
of the nonhandicaf^^ed majority, imriuding placements in rii^lar dassrocmis 
or successive apfm)ximatH>ns thereto (mainstreaming), must be iimirporated 
into the design of every treatn^nt With the integratkin of disabled persons 
into the larger wjciety and disabled school children into general education, the 
attitwies of ru»niiisabie«i imitviduals and even of tt^ disabled tl^mselves are 
fif parannHint imp« rtame in detennimng the ultimate success of these inte- 
grative efforts ((ifrttlieb, 1975b). 

I^t us look more vUn^vly at the relations between attitmies and ww treat- 
nwnt appn*JK'hi*s. What attitudes would seem to generate resistance to chai^i;es 
in services? (a) ( Vrtainly. fear or dislike of contact with handicapped persons 
would lead to rc'sistance to nuiinstreaming ami normalization, (b) The handi- 
capped and their parents or other advocates are likely to distrust tl» nonspecial 
pnifessionals and bureaucracy which were so unl^lpfttl in the past but would 
now carr>' more 'Jirect responsibility for mainstream programs, (c) The hand- 
i(-<#p^ie<i ami their aiivocates are likely to have realistic fears about the reactic ?s 
f if n(»nhamiicap|)efl members of tl^ community with whmn they will be forced 
to interm-t. (fl^ Professionals ami administrators who for the first tinie have 
Imh'h given the responsibility for the handicapped may fear, rmre or less 
realistically, that they will not be able to cope with these new responsibilities 
in aiklition tu the oH oik^ and, in fiaet. that the presence of handicapped persons 
in n>gular classn Kims or communities will lead to cc^mplications in their profes- 
<\ittyd\ c-MH-ers and |M>rsonal failun* or unhappines^. 

How may attitt les bt- changed by new senr-ice patterns? First, there is 
>i>me evidence that people tend to adapt to a fait actompUt and to change their 
iK'liefs to justify the behavioral changes they make (Kestingen 1957), Thus, 
jf keeping h job nijuirt-s one to work with the handicapped, one uil! do so and 
sixm think that it is appn^priate, Secoml. contact with the handicapped may 
not lead to the antici^»ated discomfort: thus, one s a titudes may become more 
favorable. H<iwever. if the contact leads to greater dij^mnfort tlum expected, 
om-'s attitude may beronw iej^s favorable. 

'Thv>9' jj«»t4'ntjal links In-tween i'hange>* in wlucation and attitudes illustrate 
\u i*art the imjiortantv of >tu<lying attituiles at thii^ time. 
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mil NIIAKIKS f IF THK riELII OP STI UY 



H«iw i\ti yAVi\**fmv attitinlt*s and attilwh'chanjje in rt»lali<in t«» sjieeial Huetitinn? 
Aith4»U);h thf n» m- iIivi tm' (h^rmilHmN at Hltitutle. Ihi* featun* mmmon to mt^l 
\> thai an allilucie l^i tht* <k»KTVi* liking (or disliking) held tfiwani a perniin, 
^)up. LHfiue. or (ithtfr obji-ct. In aiiiiition. many (k-flnithms iiwlucli* hc'liefj* and 
actions rvlattnl to the object ami, often, stereotypej*. expectancies^, and prej- 
Uflices.- Inasmuch a^i thtw in no fiarticular rea^n to r^trict the definition at 
this staK«*. our dii^'us.sion focui<e?i on the favnrabiiity of reactiomi. wt^ther it 
involves hfiklinj? beliefs that imply liking or disliking?, showing ap|>nimrh or 
avoiflam-e behaviors, or directly stating i)m* s feelings. 

<hir discussion deals with the favorahility c»f reactions. Ki'actkms to what? 
(>bvi<jusly. we must discuss existing attitudes towanl handicapped individuals 
ami gn)uf>s. We also must t(K)k at current attituck^ toward special etiucatbn 
ser\ ices ami interactions with handicapped students. Desipite this concern with 
immefiiate attitufles. it shi>uid be clear that we are even more interested in 
attituile change. Inuring tb*» periofi of rapid change in education, any estimate 
of nKimentar>- attitudes is likely to be out of date by the time results arp 
disseminate*!. 



KMIH I.KiMiK HASE 

What do we know about attitudes which an* relates! to speiial itlucation? 
Answers tn thi> «jUestion are tn»atefl in great detail in this volume but certain 
over\iew >tatt*merus an* appn»pnate hen*. Our knowUnigi*. base<i on past 
n»si-an'h. has ^nvn heavily influenceil by the availability awl ease of particular 
res^'an-h methiitls arwl (HtffulatMins ami the }K)puIarity of ti^*hnic|ues from cer- 
tain a('<i<h'mu' and pn^fe^siunal Helds. 

Type^ of Studies 

S<*eiumetnc studies have h^'U us**d extensively with **m)rmar school children. 
When the particifmnts are askwl to indicate with whom they like to play, for 
example, they generally sh**w a pn^fenwe ff»r nonhamlicapix'fl playmates. 
Although f he findings are consistent for some gn)U}fs (e.g. . n'tanknl childn*n), 
the niag!>itud»* ot'thi- relatH»n is not great; that is. then* is usually difference 
h'twtt'fi the preferenct* for handicap(>ed and for m)nhandicappe<i playmates, 
but there is alsn much overlap; a handicapfjeil child ran'iy is the least popular 
in a n-giilar i'la>>niom and, mrasionally. is al)ove average in ;x?pularity. 



m! ^^pMjp. f jft't f*tht ft ^ if irr to th»' jNirtu ular U'hrt\io!> or t*«>mfx»tt'fuv ajitkifiatM! of 
tfr»«if» ni« iTjU r- ur imiiv iHiial.*. arnl ftnf**th*r. to irratmnally unfavonibk' dt*cisi<m,-i or 
.irtiufi^ uiif I- jin'jwri^i to takf ai^ajn.-ot >iTouf> mt'mh'r>. 
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('(iHetre studftit^. ♦•specially te«rjMfn'. in tmining. are the most ctmiinon sub- 
jwt?4 for studies uf attituifc^ towanl physical disability ami im*ntal rvtaniation. 
OfXvn thf M- studio ffK'Us nn characteristic*^ which an* easy lo meai^ure. such 
an t'^|ii'rifiict' with thf haiMiii*a{>{H'<l aiKi nwyor fiehl of study. Another frt*- 
({uently usc*f I measure is the sirial distanct* scak': subjects are ankeil to indicate 
how cif>se they are willing to t Xo diiTerent kiiKis of handica{4)e(i persons 
(e.g.. Would you be willing to marr>' a bliwl person?). Gtrmfrallj, the results 
shiiw greater avoiiiamv it( the most severely handicappeii persons und a pref- 
en^mv for physical disability over rwntal retanlatiun. 

A nuniber studies have examine*! teat ' 'er attitutles tow ard mainstreaming 
or the integration of han<licappe<l chikiren. Sonu* stutlies ha%e been comremed 
with changes in attitwU^s resulting from the intnMluction of services; others 
w ith iclentifying faiiors w hich are n*late<l to th«* favorability of such attitudt*s. 
Simple answers have not been forthcf>ming. 

A few attempts have been reporter! of systematic efforti^ to hiodify attitudes, 
either by exju^sure to han<liea{.f)e<l f)en*t)ns or sfjecific educational efforts. The 
n^ults have not U»en consistent. 

Finally, a number ttf invfstigatit>ns have been conductwl into iiw n'i^i<ins 
Mf family members to th^* presence of a handicapfied child. Onerally, ttwr 
finilings dt nu»nstrale c<»nstenu4ti<m at the initial <iiscover>' and «>ncem with 
many <-hn»nic ilay ttnday pn>blems. The willingness of |)arents to instilution- 
aliZ4* hamiicapfjefl chiUirnn also has bet>n studiii! and fouml to related to 
httxh severity of harHlicap anil wrtain cultural factors, such as the religion of 
the family. 



iiajm in Our Kmm ledge 

Although we know u givat deal d\nml the playmate prcferem'es of mjnhan- 
ilicap|ie<l L-hildren for han<lica{){)e<l peel's in the same regular classrooms, there 
are very few studies of preferences for mmintegratwl hamiicapped individuaLs. 
The reax^n. ubvii»u>ly. is that a handirappe<l child musl be known befoie He 
can n acte<l to, and if he is m*ver in a cjimmon environment with iionha v 
dicaiijRNi children, playmate choice will be* hypothetical rather than real. It is 
lio-^sible. htmever. to cnate situations in which reasonable exposure exi.sts 
Mjnttlieb & Hpdi»fr. \9TM or can ereateil ((loltlieb & Ihivis, 197:5) to nwike 
^uch c'hoHe> n-aiistie. 

Another gaf> mturs in our knowknige of playmate pri*feremt*s for labeled 
itite^rale<l chikiren. In most .s<»eit»metric .-tudie.-i of mi'maily rctardwi children 
in n'gularclassrihims. the ehiklren have not been so identifie<l. Often, how^'ver. 
rl;i^>fnati > krjo« that an integrated chihJ has bi*vn kibele<l **retanie<r hy the 
seh«M»l, Th«* re>ults ftf Miciometric studies in sueh situations are rare. 

iH spite the numkr of stiwlies of childn*n's reactions to h^mdicapfxfl cUls.s- 
nial«->. few are di velojjmt ntal in nature: that is. little attentiim lias bei n given 
tn <*\plonng th«' age at which t hildren n*cognize hamlicaps or how their at- 
titude- change with a^e Attemj^ts t»> study preschiNilers' attitudes towanl 
fli-abilitie^ havi* m«*t jwrtifular difficulty m as.H'ssing reiu-tioiLs to di.sabihties 
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whkli are tess sisSkiy obvkN^ (Gimtdn^ MiHiKBa, Cl^tes, & VeeU 1918; Jci^ 
& Sisk. imi 

We km>w very little ^mhiI the rmlkms of craumttiity niemberB to the 
handkaf^^ed peraom who live and worit in their ccmmunitie^ We also kww 
littk abcHit th^ tmndtc^^ied and tteir advocate r&xt in th^ dmmi* 
stances. In sum, time have been few stialies ol attttiKte chani^ over time in 
the natinral environment* 



MISCONCEPnoi«S ABOUT ATmUDES 

We suffer mt <mly from a 9caraty (4 systematic r^eardi on misc(n^^^i» 
but also fhxn a r^limsa to think that we have answm to w)»t, in £bcI. 
are stiU open qu^ttiona* Folkrarii^ are a nun^r of wiitely wcei^ tntt in- 
adequately valkkted assumptkn^ abmtt attHi^les) toward hamfic^sped perram 
that are c^ften found in popular am] i^nofesskii^ writings. 

Ammqrtim: Others* attitudes and erpectancies haee powerful and fiegatiee 
effects on the be^ciar of the handicaf^ed. 

Many writinRH sugjcest that if a person b thmjj^t to be a member of a group 
ecmsidered relatively incompetent (e.g., the retard), mch stjxmg expecta- 
tions will be aroused in others thai Xbey will invariaUy nmke the person behave 
incompetently, even if he or »he has been mislabeled. This expectancy effect 
or self-fulfilling prc^l^y was pcqmlarised by R<4>ert Rc^tenthal (see, espe- 
;.ialiy, Rmenthal & Jaco^n, 196M)* Numerws attemf^ at replication (see 
Dusek, 1975. for a comprehensive review) have stunm that the effect is ehisivc, 
demmistrable only ui^r very special dreumstanc^. Exten^ve reviews and 
critk)ues of the applicability of the assumption in special ediuation, |»rticulariy 
in relation to mental retanlaticm, Imve apprared in (mblkaticm by S. Guskin 
(1978): MacHiUan, Jones, ami Akna (1974); and Y»duda axHl Meyers (1975). 
This u not to say that attitude and expectancies do rart inflwim behavior 
but, rather, that they do so in a more complex and varied manner than is 
tmpiied by the notion of self-fUIfilling profrf^cy. 

Perhaps the best w^y to illustrate the fallacy of oversimplified belief in the 
self-fulfiiling prophecy is to examine of its dramatic denu»»tTatkms (Beex, 
1970). Just prior to a tutimi^ session, 60 tutors were given psydiok^^ 
repf^rts on nonhandicapped preschool children with whom tJwy were to work. 
By random assignment, half the tutors were given reports suggesting that 
the children had high learning ability while the other half received reports 
suggesting low ability. Tte tutw^ were given a list of 20 words whidi they 
were to teach the children to rec^jnise vvithin a 10-minute period. They were 
instructed to teach as many wi»ds m tiwty could* The tutors wIk) thoufi^t tlu^y 
were teachif^ "low-^ity** children covered only half as many w(»ds a^ those 
who thought they were teaching "iugh-ability** children* On the word-rec^- 
nition test that foUowed unn^d^tely. the '^high-^iility'* chikiren got twice as 
many words correct. These differences were highly significant. 

The Heet study seemed to demonstrate clearly how the expectancy frfie- 
nomenon works in schools: Teachers wlu) think chikiren are less competent 
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make fewer academk ffemaiub on thene childn^n; they give them km» of^por- 
tunity to learn awl, therefore, encourafse lowen?d performance, even if these 
ehiWren initially wen^ <*qual to tho«e thought to be nnirv competent. However, 
thiji conclui*i4in in valid only if one gnnip i vceived lejis teaching than the otlwr, 
ami Beez provided m »uch evkierm, Imrtead of coverii^ nuHv n^txtii^, the 
tethers in the Beer »tudy »pent mmr time on eadi word when they tlMHight 
the chiJdren were le»» ccnnp^nt. They al«o apent more time explaining the 
meaniiHC^ of wonb. The effect of this treatment wa» to reduce performame 
on the leamii^ criterion (number of wwds correctly named immediately after 
the tutoring ne^^on), but it in &r from ctear that these children dually learned 
le^. In follow-up interview*'*, iwmie teachers felt that the chikiren wmild per- 
fwrm better on long-term recall tests. Furthermore, it is possible that if all 
the children in the stirfy had been miMly retaided, as the repwt for the low- 
ability children implied, rather than of normal inteUigemre, the perfmrnance 
of the ••low-aWlity'' group might have been superi<nr to the ••hip^i-ability" group 
because of the intensive tewhing. This possibility is si^jgested by fimlii':»s 
(Vergason, 1964) that n^ntally retankfd children p rforro as well as nonre* 
tarded children on recall tasks when overieaming is used. 

The pmblem. then, is in Mi* understanding of the leamii^ iweds of children 
in (HJr ability to make accurate educational predktions ami prescripti<ms* 
in the Beer study, negative expectaiKries were inappropriate. Ai^wx^riateness 
can be testeil empiriadly only by cfetermining what w<m4is best for the irwU- 
vidual or group. In other words, as has so otlen been stated, it is the realism 
or accuracy of expectancies, not whetlwr they are high or tow, that is critical. 

Related to the misconception that tow-performance expectations are always 
fulfilled is the belief that children who exceed such expecUtions are punisted 
ami pressured into lower performance. TJ^re fa» much evi<knce to the ctMJtrary: 
parents and teachers are constantly afert to signs that a chiW is nnsre competent 
than hi^ or she has been thought to be, and such signs encourage efforts to 
get the child to higher leveb of performaiw. This striving is jmitsibly what 
leads pn>fessionals to complain that parents are unwilling to aecej^ their child's 
handicap. 

Assumtrtion: AttitHdes tonvrd the handiaippeil arr ptegatitr. 

PeHiaps the most wdely accepteil assumption is that attitudes toward haml- 
icapped chikiren are unidimensional and largely r^gative. Only rarely (Efhin 
& Kfn»n. (Jottlieb & Corman, 1975; Jones, IW74; Jones, (Gottfried, & 
(h*ens, IJ#)«; Siller, liW7) has the possibility been consiilered that attitudes 
toward handicapped children may be multidimensional rather than unidimen- 
sional. and that the attitudes may be influemred by the degree anti kind of 
handicap, the nature of the interpersonal situation being responded to, and 
the |H'rs($nal characteriHt ics of both the disabled and m^ndisablecl persons. What 
the evidence ielh us is that when little additional informaticm is available about 
a handicapped person (i.e., nothing other than the handicap), people who are 
w^kvfl to state their preferences report less willingness to become close with 
a handicappefi rather than mmhamlicapped person. Even this conclusion must 
be qualified; in at least one study the inv<*stigators fmind that an obese person 
was reject e<l more often than an obviously hamlii^pped person (Richardson, 
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Ckiodman. H»^t(»f. & Ikmbush. 1961). Thus it wouhi seem that a permm to 
IMS likely to be accepted if he or »he kmks unattractive or different or performs 
ktiM ade<)uateiy ami (ioes tuA twve tl^ justification ot a H'eU-defimd liability. 
The Hitiuakm is difTerrnt. of courne. in penmial interactiim. Amcmg mmhan* 
dicapped persons who interact with handicaf^ied peers, as in schod settinxs. 
tl^ eviffemre indicates that i^me negative attitudes are reKtkms to the an- 
noying personal behavi<m of the hatKtoq^ied permms (e«g. , time of tow ability 
who are labeled mentally retarded; Jotmson« l^h On the «Ater hami, in the 
study of a group of peer-accepted, integrated bb«i riiiUren (a numbw of wtum 
wen? ktentifned as ^'stars''), te^hent noted the abseme of annoying personal 
cfaanKteristics and behavitw (Jones. Lavine, & i^lU l9Ki) as the r^sm for 
acceptance. These results sNmki not be interpreted to nrnm that attitudes 
toward hairiicapped chikfanen are explained scteiy by tl^ pemmal dmrac- 
teristics and behavitM" but that ttese &ctor» obvkmsly mu^ be taken into 
account when we attempt to umfe^rstand the variabtos influencing Mgative as 
well as positive attitudes toward ti^ handicapped. 

TlHfre is. um^nabtedly. no questkm about tt^ (act that hamUcapped pmons, 
ti^ir parents, ami thrir acquaintamres wouki prefer that the disatalit^ not 
be present. The extsteme of prsctical proUeott^ that remilt fhmi a disability 
is implicit in its fieHnition (Wright. 196U). Awkwardness or mutual emimr- 
rassment in interacting with strangers is also fairiy univmal, at least initially 
((ioflTnw). l^i) When the disabihty is severe and/or the services provkled 
by the cmnmunity are very inadequate. Xi» lives <^the handk^^)ed and their 
families may diverge greatly trnn the norm and generate consitteraWe distress 
((Ifirham, I>es Jardins. Page, Ptttis. & Scheiber. IWIb). Under thcf© circum- 
stances, penM>ns ran be expected to hoW unfavorable attitmies toward intiimicy 
mxh the hamlicapped. nUs is mi to say th%t they wouM necessarily disUke a 
hamiicappe<l pennm with whom they rf:;i» into finequent contact. 

There are aim occasiims when a disabled person's retotively normal behavior 
is seen as a sign of superior abtUty or motivatbn ami, thus, the person is more 
highly vaiuefl than mmhamiicapped persot» who show the same U^havior (e.g. . 
Helen Kelk*rK In short, we probably shtHild not stote simplistically that at- 
titudes towani the handica|:^ied are negative; instead, we should be specific 
about the luntext. object, ami reality base of the exfMiessed beliefs or feelings. 



Assumi^ion: Set^tlivr afftf tides arr httaed ott rjrpeneHcr ami/or niiHififor- 

HfftffftH. 

Relatwl to the generalixation that attitudes toward the handkrapped are 
negative is the assumption that they are based on misinformation or inexpe- 
fii^nci^. SufifKirt for or refutation of this assumptbn requires us to identify 
what kimls of information ami experiemie lead to what kinds of beliefs and 
attitudes. Medical training in birth defects and experience with severely hami- 
icapp^l infants surely woulrl leml to different attitudes than w(mki experiemre 
in thi* vm-atMinal counseling of veterans with physical disabiliti^. Gottlieb 
I l!i75b^ i'mphasize<l that umler some circumstamres exposur.* hamlicapped 
imiivifluals Imls to knis favorable attitucles* 

One particularly important current assumption is that umterstanding or 
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experiencing maimareamin^ (<wr norawlixstion) leBids lo n»Mne fovorable atti- 
tiHles boO\ towanl 0^ handican)ed and toward the nwmtreanunK proGe8& 
This sKjiumptiun w ml supported by retiearch findii^ {Corman & G(rttlkfb. 
I97H; Semmel, (kutUeb, « RirbiniMm, 1979). One mwm why attitudes may 
not become nK>r^ fiivorable tsi that initially they may be unrealintkally opti- 
miiitic. To illuj^tratc, cwwof theautW»expo»ed teMhertraii«» toasaro 
experience in which they played the rrfea of teadier», «imimstrat(m, parents* 
and mirmal and handi«|^ diiWren in a aeries of i^oUem situatmis. The 
traimies were required to |»t?sent ami listen to argun^nts an bo^ 8id» of 
the mainstreamir*^ issue in different situatkit». Scwne uraim^ who, initially, 
had been highly (avoraWe toward nuunstrraminf; caim to take a more baLuH^ 
position a result of participating in the simulation, wi^n^s others, who h^ 
been very un&viMrabte initiidly, became m«ne hvorMe (Gu^, l»73K Tlius, 
it seems that initial attitudes may be based on miwifmnation, and experieme 
may shift the attitudes toward an (^^losite directkm, c^[)^Klsng on the quality 
and intensity of the experience ami the reality base of tl^ initial beliefe and 
attituc^. 

Aswmirtion: The handicapped hotd low self-concepts. 

Anmher asuumptum widely espmi^ is that othws' iwgative attitirfes are 
internalized by the hamiicapped in tte fwrm of i»gative sdf-«H»€^^ Hiere 
have been s«ne attmpts to dispel this bel^f (Gardmr, 1966; Wright^ I960) 
but it «eems to be hi» strongly rooted in common s««e, evayttey experience, 
and j*ocial psychological thewy, that it must be examine systematfcaUy. 

We all know that experwnce« of feiluie and rejection can lead <me to lieel 
tniMlequate. Why shouW not this truism hoU far the hamlic^]¥ied who expe- 
fieWH more than their share of b<^ feilure and rejectitm? One rra»m is that 
we all adapt to failure aiKi nonaccejAance in two ways: (a) by denyii« either 
the ext)enence or appropriate^^ of the judgn^nt, or (b) by removing our- 
.sel ves fn>m the jwurcf of the negative evaluation. For exampte, if we are good 
in creative writing and poor in mathwiatics, we choose to coventrate on those 
a4-ademic fields and occupational goals that ojcord with our skills; if sexy 
eheerieaden* or hands<ime athletes firnl us unappealing as firiewls or dat^. we 
do nat keep trying to attract tl^ir interest and, thus, we avoid continual 
rejection. The nuxiificat'on of one's evalu^ve environment t.?nds to teep m<»t 
of ui* friim having too favorable or unfevorable a self-concept. In the same 
way, a miHlerately retanled, unattractive 25-year^ woman living in a grtHip 
hf)me an<i working in s s^heltered workshop nwy be an object of cor^iderable 
inten»>*t to men of her age who work in the same place. Because they are the 
only men ^i-ith whom she interacts regularly, their evaluation of ter may be 
sufiflrient to fiK^ter her reasonably high self-esteem. In contrast, if she were 
living with her parents in tN* community and were employed scrubbing floors 



Similar MwU an* heki with rvj»|Hrt to raiial mifUffity gn>u^. Ther? i** Mittw evOeim 
hnking attitu<!e> towainl mewl minority grou^K* uith th*»w heW lu^fcwd the handicapped 
U owen, H«ihn»ve. Rfxkway. & StevefW)n. I9*>7; Hauth, 1971). 
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in ft kcal ^Jjop wtera ste wius the cm|y h&miicapped pauMm. we would exp^ 
ter setf-evfthjation to be less fiivoral^. 

of the dtffiniitieii ^rflen feed by t»» du^^ b that they have mi had 
the wtttest choice of evaluative envinmiwnbi. On the oti^ haml, fim^ often 
tKin not they have bten |4aced in imrtected enviraiiwnts which, aHhm^ 
initiaUy nn^ti^ring to self-esteem (Gc^faian. 1S61), KtuaUy present the pim- 
aiUhty of Klf-aftgnmdisement (Edgerton & Sabach, 1962). This point reiser 
the oft-haud (fc^hate between ^nmtm and cq^xmaita of spedal settings 
and mirmaUxatiOT m i lainstreamu^. The tcrtwr beUeve that the special set- 
toig insures and {vtrtect^ self-estem; tlw latter, that it iabete the perscui and 
fofces him her into a tow status that re thM:es both felt and actual adequacy. 
Tte parallel for as pnifemUOTali*. if we are edu^tors, is whett^r we feel 
mwe adequate because we are respected armmg imr feltew educators or less 
8<^quate because we are hM in k»w»- esteem by society than are physiciana. 



Awytwptto n; AtiUnden toward the handicapped are improvi^. 

It is thought that we are becwiing more enUghterod idbout handicaiquiw 
conditions and more fov<mbly dispo^ toward the hamiieaf^. Hamiicapped 
perwi^ are aHsumed to he better off as a resuH of these changes. Mainstream- 
ing. deinstitutior^izafion, and ncHmudisatkm are assunmi to illustrate and 
foster thes? tremis. In turn, these changes are believed to be a function ai 
our becoming more just and humane (or more civili^ or advamed). Yet an 
examination of ti« hintory of re^tions to (mndicapped children ami adults does 
not support any tong-term directional treml in &vor of the disaUed (P, Guskin, 
1978). 

An extreme example of tte difficulty of verifyii^ tlte existence of a contin- 
uing trend in the improvement of remrtions to disabled persoi^ is in&nUtide 
of the hand^pped. It was i^^iced by tN highly civUiwl Greeks (Langer, 
1974); it was not a civil crime but an ecdesiastical c^ense during ^he eariy 
middk^ ages (Helmhok, 1975); it was &vcml by stme imHvkluals during the 
Protestant Reformation (Martin LutN^r, quiHed in Kanncr, 1964, p. 7); it iias 
been pmcticed quktly by imiivUual physicians in recent years; ami now it is 
a publicly i«tated polky in tl^ cases of certain disabilities (e.g., spina bifida 
children are allowed to die in some hospitals; Public Broadcastii^ Service, 
19761. Certainly, infanticide is ii^rea^ng dramatically if we include aborticms 
after di3^cnoses by amniocentesis. 

The teck of a simple trend is also illustrated by resktential treatment in 
i^pecial facilities. Although we see deinatitutionalizatk)n as an imjanovement 
and a sign of favorable community attitiH^* we must remember that resi- 
dentiaJ settings *^re originally created to im^nwe the education and trratment 
of the hamiicappif 1. Attempts to move the disabled hwrk into cr to keep tl^m 
in the community h»ve a long history. Even Bedlam, often seen as the symbol 
of inhuman treatment of the insane, attempted to return improved patients 
in the crmimunity I Plumb. 1^; Rraen, 19fii>, Furthermore, current n<mnal- 
ization efTons an* S(»melimes mc^ivated by economic rather than altruistic 
objectives (Edgerton. 1975) and often they reflect a lack of sensitivity to the 
needs of the handicapped and tl^ir families (Gorham et aL, 1975). We do mi 




to aiip» thai we ai« beecmiii^; iiHNne in^ 
towwd Nimikapped. twt tmiy that the matter m &r firom simple and 
requires^ carpfiil examination, wing a variety of criteria, 

Aatfttsqitiim: Hamlicupped permmn ami their families wmrf learn to accept 
their dimbilities. 

The assumf^icm hwe is that o^m^; requnres recognizii^ the reality of one's 
limitations ratter than ^tii^ the fiats. However, frmn tte pdnt of view <rf 
the diaabled penwm. it nmy mm accej^jj a new and uniterindite Wentity 
(Girfhimn. 1963). Tlw person wto is wilBi^f to bbkjA a soc»ily umtesirBble 
^ may have less rehalnliti^ potential tJ»n one wte reftwer to consider 
himself (K-hersrifhandkapped. The qi^stiimiH, who ifefims reaUty: the cfent 
or the professk^ml? It may make lifSe easkr for piUk agenws if dknt^ are 
passive and cw^imtive but passivity am) coopenrtkm nmy achkve a cfont*s 
emls. A client may, fw examtrfe. be al^ to cope succe^^sfLIiy in a more mmn^ 
setting than the re)»lnlitation counsels or sdiod {^ycbcd«^f(ist believes. Sm- 
ilariy, a nn^r who takes ter chiW fhmi on^ ctoct<^ to amUter seairhiiHt fiw^ 
a better diagnosis or {^nqKmNos may be jttstifk?d, becai^ many i^ysiciam do 
i;ot have necessary sped^ised knowtedge and aredten incmipetait indealiqr 
with fdrents' cuncems. 

There is also cunftisiwi between rejection of the diiU and rejection of a 
disatnlity label which |m>f(^i«<mals wish to asi^ to the child, Tl» parent who 
rvfiises to think that his or her chiW is handica^iped nwy be reapondii^ to the 
hopelessness of tlw offered treatment optiofw rather than being unwilling to 
relate the disabled child. Certainly, if ptifessionais can argue publicly about 
tte appropriateness of labeling hardicapped chiklren. a f^nt ha^ the rij^t 
to deny the label for his or btr own diiM. 

Amimption: fet^ple «t>rfei>^ mtk the handicapped hold more apprupriate 
heliefn and atfitHdei^ abont them than t^hem do. 

We are too ready to see the {Hiblic as holding uiaM>n^riately nqpative 
attitudes because our perspective is so very different. For tl» special educatton 
professional the presence of a hamiicapp«l person m^ns a job; fwr the regular 
e<lucation professional or the j^blic at large, it nmn^ a life cwnplication. which 
may be a highly realiatic view. Some professonals may feel that normalization 
mjuires parents to keep at hfom a severely hancficaf^ied child even if his cm- 
her hypi^ractive, (lestnictive behavior leads the i»renls to quite another cot- 
elusion. In other cases, pnrfessionals (e.g., physicians) may assume that a 
handicapped child is unbearable for parents who, if given tl^ opportunity and 
encouragement, might get a great deal of satisfaction from the <Aiki, Because 
pnjf. ssionafc* disagree considerably on what is best for a child, fenuly, or 
vlasftmates. it js hanlly appropriate to use their beliefs and attitudes as criteria 
for persons in father niW. 

Asaumption; t^etfph hfJd More pntgresaii'e riewn oh other Hnhjertif are 
wurr fhnmihh to the haMd*rapimi. 

We tenfl io think that enlightenment is gem»ralized, and there is simie 
' • idence for this position (Chester, 196Sh but liberal or tolerant views m some 
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the |im<m wlH> antues ^« nwtWa 1^ to 

ri^ that will )iav<* » ffa^fMH^ lA&nt may be natd to argite againrt tte 
haiidki4)ped chikT^ Hxht to life. It a^ may be thiU tlN^ pec^ wbo vah^ 
inteUectual perfimmum mart m^y hM the kaM fovoraUe attitiKlea toward 
pereoiw with cognitive or l^uniii^ di^^Mlitka, 

Aaa mi^fa m: Negative attitudes Uad to bekavhml rejection i^tke disat^ed. 
We Heem to hxM tt^ ovendmfdi^ belief that if we fed tm&vwid^ toward 
the handieai^ied to their integratkm into sockty, we will act acoon&qtiy. 
Howtfver, lh» belief t^Kfect3 ssaiiy crtlm* fi^tm thiA in^^ 
A mother may wish that ter chibl were not hamiteapped tet ^ she will love 
ami ntuture him ag he is. A teKlmr may fed that a hamtoq^ child will 
complicBte hi» teadii^ job, but if audi a chiU b {daced in ttechumom 
may (femonrtrate effective efTml in w(»rking with her. (Hi the mher l»nd, a 
tead^r may expresA hijchly desirable vahies 9boat imegmkm ami yet shm 
unhaj^HiKifM with and NuitiHty toward a chiki wbo h» ^»Hmte raiKAkmal ami 
learning probienui. Betevka- b ffetermim-d Iqr nw^r &ct<»iB other t)»n bet»% 
and attitiKleh: mdai nmtm fer mon ^c^frtaUe fAibXk behavton m«nie gei»al 
vaiueM, mich a» juHtice ami aitruimi; ami s^cifk; reefMrnses in nmnentary 
Hituatbn, s^iich aH a »mile «r ImUte cfonamL 

The preceding aMHumf^iim fell to eidiauat th^ body nmnfmmXkm abmit 
iiw hamlicar^ied. They nmvly iUtrntnite the range of ^gr^cant unv^kiated 
aKMumptionH which are heM by many of un. Tl^y have been imscnted tere 
to Atimulatc* a quetitkming and analytic re^pom^ to pojmlar ctmimenls on at* 
titwiei*, the cbse examinatimi of the research literature, and ftirtter research. 
The aKsumptiona di»cti«e^ are not nece^arily mvalki, only unvathiated. Thi» 
section mil have failed in it» purpose if it merely h-ads to another set of 
liiametricaily opposed and equally unvaiidated a»sumptioiui. 



PROMISING AKKA8 P(IR FURTHER WORK 

It would seem that we are n^ady to delineate promising directions for future 
work, having identified areas strength ami weaki^ss and having pointed 
f >ut j4f >me wiflely held but insuflldently validated assumptiomt. However, ftiture 
directions must be defined not merely by the aifequacy of ^rwr invest^pititma 
and inten entions tnit also by clear conceptualizatiims of the task. Although 
we can borrow comiepts ami metlwds fttmi pior experience ami fh»n parallel 
fiekis, such as e<iucatiimal inmvation, social psyd^^cq^ research on attitude 
change, %n<l Wf>rk on racial in^Judice, it is e^ntial to build systematkally a 
distinct framt-work for thinking about, investigating, and intervening in at- 
tituiies UiwnrA the handkapped. To be useflil, siK:h a model shmiMi enaiAe us 
to examine changes in attitudes f^ralkling or resulting from changes in ser* 
vi«*s ami changes folkming direct attempts to train or ]»«pare personnel. The 
m<H)ei shouki facilitate our examination of attitudes hekl 1^ in various 
n4es. imriuding the handicapped themselves und their advoc^es, professbnals, 
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mmhandk^apped peers, and the putolk at larp*. It ^-mild be heifrfU if the 
frafnewt>rk allowed uh to eMmim> the reiatum between undemtandiiqcs ami 
attiti«le>4 arol the relatMini^ betwei'n both <if them and behavior». However, it 
13* probably tew mwh to ank that a t^tnf^ nKn^I cover thi» range erf cimcerm, 
TtmiuKhout thw* volume, several Kirmulatic^ are extricated whfch move us 
inanaf^mifmatedirectifm. In Tal^ 1. we have tried to lint Uie main variat^ 
whkh HhouW be comii<faHned in a moctel and suRgestitma for ext^i« their 
relatifiw. 

TV first and second hdim »tw%^Ti in Tabk- ! Heem feiriy obvimta* We need 
to km)w whiise attitude we are lofrftiiHC at w^i wtet the attiti^ i« abmit. Ttepe 
is quite a differeitte between exptoring tlw puWk attitude toward the |diysi* 
caliy disabled and regular dasarocmi teacher attttmies toward roainstreaming 
educabk> mentally retarded pupib, Desjrfte the (^misRess these two fee- 
tors, cvruin groups tend to be (ort^len hoih as aulgects and (^:t)ects. Fw 
example. hi»w many stuii^ cc^n we fiml that expknv the attitu^ of tt» 
handicappeil and tl^ir ]»rents or ^vocates tow^ the services we |»ovkIe? 

The third ^or requires ftuD^r ex|rfanatkm. JtKlgii^r how i^easant you 
find a handicapped pemm is quite different fnm comparii^ the pleasantimw 
of n«inhandicappe«t and haml^i^jed persons. The latter ai^fOTN^ tends to 
n^gnify dtfren*nces which may be of little impcNtance in <Wly Uvii^. We do 
not always choose to spend our time wth the nn^t pleasant person we know. 
However, wt' iU> avf>id pecqikf *ve find unpk^sant* Our inferences are abo 
hase<l on more than our knowUnlge of a permn^s han^c^), yet most attitude 
stuflies pnivide only the disability label fw evaluatkin. Studies by Gottlieb 
i 15171, iWTfaK (Juskin . l^l awi Jafle (19661 imJicate the relative impwtance 
<if other informatiim abinit a person in rewrtions to the disabled* A related 
|¥>int is the extent of prior contort with tN» handkstH'^ persons invdved In 
assessing the attitudes. Social distamre judgments of hypcHhetkr disabled per- 
si»ns n*<|uire no c<»ntact: sociometric fwferences for chUdren in one's class are 
hase<i on extensive expcfiuire. The puUic natuiv of judgments is the final pcnnt 
nwle hen-. Cnmnwnts made directly to hamikrapped persons are tess open 
ihan animyn^ius check marks on an IBM sheet. 

The fiiurth factor attempts to identify some important determinants of at- 
titudess ranging fn>m generalixed h<jstiUf feelings touard people who are dif- 
ferent , an<l tcm-anl general intellectual immaturity, to specific training in woridi* 
with handicappt^l f>en«ins. Extent of experience with the handkapped is fre- 
ilik-iiily «-xploreil but the (juaJity of tlw experience is rarely dealt with. 

The fifth factor is implicit in all attituile stwiies. That is. we alw^yj* assunu? 
that atliiutlet* have eiinsequenees: More favorable attitudes lead to more de- 
sirable behavior. Yet. not only is there rarely a follow-up of consequemres but 
ui- uIhi* find f*-w attempts to analyze the range of possible consequences of 
attitufle i hange. For exampk*. what effect will obser>*ing a ward for severely 
hamUcHiiJcil infants have upon a prospective public school teacher s wiUinfpiess 
to ukv a job in a schcjol that emj^iasizes mainstreaming? Will an advertising 
ramimign that emphasiws thi- need to invest in ser\ices for helpless disaUed 
fu rsf ins hav*- a Imcklash effect on supfK^rt for mainstreaming tli^ miWly hand- 
it ap|M*«l? Will a iHrnvM* introducing the sfiecial prirblenw of ham1ka}^)ed children 
leail to greater selfnxinsciousness in interacting n-ith children who have special 
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TABLE I 

Fartois to Coraldtr bi Explorteff Attttiatfct in Sptrid B&mtfton 



Farior hi Omn^kr 



(aire, vex, SBS) and pmcmal 
chttTMterii^feii. 



attitude about?) 



Hasc^^Nri pmim»t gituffMi, or lab«te; 
<tefnve vMMI^, Hpverfey, pefmaiiam of 
(U««tWty; <te{nw of c«m!|wtmc« and 
ftttrsctMm^ft irf giXHifx^pentoit. I«m^ about 
RervfaM to Inmfie^ifiwit e.g.. 
inatattramb^. 



1. (*imtext iundt^r what 
cimditHmii w thi* actitwiff 



(!offi|»rtoii« with otto* tttndkappgd or 
nanhandk«pped prnvm^; avaUaUHy irf 

infoimclcni aboot pemcm/gm^i* 
Extort of coQUrt with handkaf^ied 
revjuirpd. Extent to which brhavicn' (d* 
JwMinmt » |Hil& |»1vate. 



InfliM^m'Tii <what are the 

Httitl^k*r»?» 



Ck-nmiizHi at tit toward difl^nrntneM, 
umk^mtandii^ <if handkap, graeral 
cognitive dev^^m^. Experieme with 
haRdiel^^lMl pf^rmti: extait ami typr. 
,Spt»cifk training, attitude-changv attem^^, 
i^ratifg^. 



Tt. i 'f»nm|Ut*nc(*t* < what efTinrtii 



(>n b^vtm- with hafldfeanj^ perwmn; tm 
l^ting>i when int^ractlRg with mtsh penumi^ 
(m wiUiogi»«ii to work with <»- interact with 
them: m ^ppfwt for (mUk pdkieft 
requirif^r nnme i^rvicm; m mif^iort for 
^blic potickv requiring mm intqcraticm. 



rvsfanrh nu«th<Kkil<«gy (how 



Sijrkm»*trk ft»iice» aecef^ice or 
ivjectkHi; mjcsoJ diKtaiw meginnw; attitude 
Kafei< ami puUie Gi^inion nurveya. ()bs8r\'ed 
interact icm. Analyiua of puUk iawn. pdideft, 
miititutKmal characterii^ic»* Content 
analyi^iK of maun media. 



7 The^rri'tirgi frrrmgiationK 
(what cfineef^K hyiiolheiieH, 
m<>»ft*li* can we um* to gukie 



Social compariiKus fmeeaae^ (Featir^er, 
IftM). Ethnocentrium (AdcHito, Frenkel- 
Hnimtwik, l^iniimi, & Sai^mi. 1%0|. 
Cf^Knitive dimnuuice (Fei^inger, 
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TABLE 1 CfMtinH^d 



Focfw to Con9id^r Ejeum^^ 

Ke&y. 19631 Ma^g (Brndan ft 
Waftm. 1963). Refctnttw gfwp tbe«»y 
(KeBey. im AttffiNttiaii Cfamy (fMder, 

ValbK^ ft W^ter, 1971K SocW devtaim 
tabeBsg (Divi». 1970; Blemrt 101% Sdteff, 
1968). Jo«t worU fonmtfatfam. Sodsl robs 
mi«»»b», 19S5>. Almdra ilhamiMy ft 
De r towto , 1970; Xitsa^ ft Efaeoberg-BerK, 
I9m 

I^bmed esmmM, Privacy. F^ydrntofckd 
barm to Md^ect ami otit^ ttf attitude 
teqiiiiy. E(^y. j^lke, n^Mt* 



H. Ethioil cunf^cfen^toM (what 
precautkmn imat wt tateaa 
«re cimduct attitude 
anaeimmeiit and chanae 

fttudiefi?) 



l^t>Uefii«7 Cteaiiy, not aU behiivM cmaequ^K:^ are Utely to be equnQy 
^ 'MraUe. 

Tht ^iixthfiactoraskstatoIcMdin^ariU^^ 
Most iitiKties i»e rackmietnc nmimirea, racfaU d^ame s^^ates, uUm* tra* 
ditkmal altKiMfe scalii^ anm»dm^ Alttei^ 

or urobtnimve meamire*, most rttxfoa are ftoited to (Mqier-and-fM^ n»i- 
fturea. Howem« the ckrvehqm»mt ^ystaiatlc (4)a^rvatfaK»l netlKxb Im 
nmie observatm more |»wtfeal (Ganqid. Gottlieb, ft Harrtem, 1974; Weiii* 
berx ft Wood, 1975) althmgli it is ^ tmm expexmirt and time emsaniMig 
than paper-and-pendl roethoib. Also, we am ai^yse our laws ami the char- 
8€!ter»tk& <tf achoda aid ii^kutto^ by for eMmph, WciSmaberfgefs 
(lfr72) criteria for irnim&atto; by cmtent analyst we can sj^itemat* 
krally evaluate r^wapaper ami tetev^tfam aecounta d dbwUed p^'Hons to ^ 
termiiw how society charKleriaes it^ handkapped- 

T)^ seventh factcM* entaUa the search for theoretical ftniw^Miona that may 
l^lp us to coneei^raltze atUttKte rtiKika mi interventkma. Extant research, 
HTiting, and U^mizing in social psydioh^ are ^vanced a« the f^t^ baae 
for at^machmK the stiRly of attitmies toward the handka{^)ed and attitiKie 
change^ but social fmyd^jkogy as a fold is itself ft i ^men ted. Amoiv its mmy 
tt^ries, smne hold premise kar tte issites of ctmcem to special edtKatm but 
have rarely been fcr siudi purpmes. Tyj^adly, the theories and stmit^ 
have been developed fm- and carried mrt (m iKhih pt^iid^^ 
^ and in coDege settii^; ^udies d attitiRle ft»inatk»i, especiaUy tl^mies 
relating to special educattcm comenis, arc virtually n(mexistent. Mweover, 
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many thec^ sUU are uncteipiy^ ctevek^anem and refinement, and typcally 
tl^y ex|riain iimtted |Ae»miefw. It diouM mil be exp^^ 
Hocial p»ychok^{ical ihtwies cao be adopted whdesate ami af^f^Ued to special 
education conctfn fi. RattNrr, m iMed, m^fa ttoorisiiv, mt^rdi, and writing 
can be expected only to gtdde mir inithl appti8cha» and efhtl^ 

^lecial ediK^mkm attitude meardMH need nod view tlmm^es m mere 
adai^ers of existing tl^ori^, they are pc^entkl coiitributim to tbet^y el^ 
<Hratkm ami refira^nt For exsa^pk, M<»in and Jems (1974) api^ted F^^stin- 
ger's theory of social con^iartem fmeeme^ to Mind scfaod-^ d^irai; at 
iHHue Fentii^^g hypc^hesis XiM given a nmge of po^Ue p&rmm £«r 
comparinon^ mxKone dose to cme's own i^ity or ofdnkm wihiM be chosen. 

In iHnrfyii^ th« hypottesis to tl^ Uimi chiUlra^ Morin ami Jones {mdkted 
that manifmhtif^ t^ degree ^ relevance to Uindne^ a givm sIHItty wouM 
significantly afifect the frequemy with iri^ the Mind w&e dmen as a group 
tor socml cmnpariscm intrposes. Gettifl^ an^uid, readily, ami «mii^ imney 
when <me gets rat of school were tte tasks selected as highly retevant to 
l^indmss; paying attentim to the t0M:her, rrarnnberii^ what one hears, and 
stayiiq; out <tf trm^ were seteeted fb* tbar tow retevance to Uin^^ 
prediction was that the blind wmild be dnisen for cmqiariMn on t)» tasks 
havii^ high relevance to bUndness. 

A second and related hypcAlwsis predicted that maniputatii^ the tevd oi 
diflRcuity of a given task woM significantly increase the dH)iee of the Uind 
s» a reference gniup. Ccmi^ii^; 14 beei» which were (»nes»ited very sbwly 
was an easy task; counting 14 bee^ which were pmented very rai^dly was 
difftcult. It was reasoned that the choke of the blimi on the difficult task would 
protect t)^ self-regard of the blind persoi» by (mvkling a tess canpetitive 
group for ccrniparison. 

The results suggest the men to refine Festinger's thec»y: Fii^t, we must 
conskkr t)^ degree of reievrme oi the qt^ticm posed to tiw s<mrce of simi- 
larity between the imlividual am) tte reference group. Morm ami Joi^ finind 
thai tl^ blind were r no^n sigmfkantly nme fhsquently cm tln^e items tliat 
were of high relevar ce to blindi^st^ tluwi <m tlwwe that viwe of tow relevance* 
authors noted that an elaboration of Festinger's tteory should clarify 
similarity to include the dimension of relevance. 

Sectmd. the Festinger nmlel shcKtId be expamted to inclucte t)^ dimension 
of level of d^culty. It appeared that as tasks iwrease in diiliailty , when two 
or more groups are available for comparison, the group that yieMs the mwe 
favc^rable comparis<m vnll be the one ctKJsen. Morin and Jones f<mnd that as 
performance tasks becanw more difficult, the Uim) were diosen with greatm" 
frequenc>' o\'er any reference groU|\ inch^iii^ the £^giitcdt even though the 
task was not related to blimlnes8. A though the results of the study as a whole 
were cvm. if^ent with Festiiqjpr's t.ieory, £bilurp to comkier similarity in re- 
lation to task relevance and level of task difiRculty hid to im£Mem;y in pre- 
diction. 

It is quite probable that, when we begin to apply social psychological themes 
to c^her ?(pecial e«lucation tidies, similar adjustments in tto theones may be 
m*cessar>\ thus enriching the theories as well as strengthening the fmindation 
of special education theory, research, and practwe. A few of the formulatiomi 
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which mijcht be fhiitfiiUy ap^ied w mtidifcd in attitiMk research on the hand- 
tcappefl are li«*ted in TaWe 1. 

Finally, hut hy nu means the least importa«nt factor tu e<>n)»iiler in explorinj^ 
attitudes in sjiecial ifiui-aliiyfi, is wtficeni with the ethical implications uf our 
research awl interventions. TTte nwivement that has led to imreased coiKem 
^^ith the rights of the handicapped extewls also to i\» study of attitwiei* 
themselves, especially nith the imi^ of such study on tte otgect of inves- 
tigation as well as on iNf individual ex|»^^ing his or her attstiKles, It has 
heen suggested that to inquire into tlw attitudes which one holds toward 
another is lo infringe upcm a person s right to his or ter own mind and thcHights. 
Moreover, to presume to moilify tfe» attituiJes uncovered without tl» consent 
of the individual studied may also be cowtrued as infringing upon the rij^ts 
of th*- respondent. 

Within recent years, govenwwntal regulations have been (kvek>ped to en- 
sure the infonwwi participation persons whc^e attitwies are surveyed, whose 
attitudes wouW be chaffed. ^ who serve as subjects in social, behavioral, 
biolfigical, or <»ther studies and/or experiments (DHEW, 1»71; see also Amer- 
ican Psychological AssociattOT, 1973). The concern is with the potential physical 
andor |)sychol<»gical harm to the part^pants or to ^ dass of indivMuab of 
w hiim the resjumdent jmrticipant is presun^ to be reiHWWitative. Potential 
harm is <!bvious in some situations ami sut^le in otters. For example, to expose 
an individual to his own negative attitiK^ toward tlw disabled by requiring 
him to n»spon<l ti» an attitiKle qi^tionnaire or to interact with a disabled 
fierson, or summarizing public attitudes toward the disabled— emphasizing 
the negative tone of such attit»ide»— has been interpreted as harmful to the 
rt-spoiwlent ami to the group which is the olyect of the attitiaie study. In the 
C4se of the respondent, potential fwiycholog^ discomfort is associated with 
th*' individual's being forced to face the fact that his attitudes toward disabled 
pe.-sons are negative. The argument against reporting the results of fwbUc 
atti\ u<le surv eys is soraew hat more subtle and has rarely been given ittentton 
in the 4|Uestion of ethical issues in the stirfy of attitudes. At issue is the 
imssibiiity that the cimimunication of f^gatkve societal attitucfes nwy reinforce 
the |>i*rceptif»ns of disabk^l imlivi<limls and/^r groups as members of a suspect 
class, thereby ctimptiunding tteir diflRculties in interpersonal relationships and 
gemral life ac|justment. 

Why. then, tio we wish to study attitudes toward the disabled? Professionals 
if) s|»*H'ial i^lucHtiim aiMl relate*! fields hold the view that we to study 
attitudes in onler to change them and, thus, to facilitate the adjustment of 
disabled persons. (The presumption, as mited earlier, is that we already know 
th«- attitudes to be negative.! The philosophy underlying this view is that all 
|fer>Mins have a right to be respected as individuals. regsutJless of physical, 
racial, n*ligious, ethnic, or other charwrteristics, and that the promotion of 
^u^•h resfieit is in the liest interest of s<iciety. Hence, it is reasowd, it is better 
in integrate hamlicaf>fied children into regular schools than to segregate them, 
and to I'flurate sc»h<Hii childn»n, the general public, and educational personnel 
Oft the natun- if di.sable<l children Uo the extent that differences exist) rather 
than to let each individual ht^ gui<le<l by his or her own prejudices, preitm- 
ceptiuns, and pnflilections. 
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Severn! pracikai comerm grow out oS tl^ne moiv gei^rml i£»tM» whidi are 
likely to imiNttt direet(y(Mires»raivhaiidg^r9limkmi%A^ 
attitufit^. Vitt firnt ikmik* foctuieK on iiermimiion to participate in attitude hut- 
vey^. Many Mch«ioi ciiHtrtctn ivill wi^h ti» aHHetw ntudent attituite b& the j^h^ 
to the initiation ;m^{raminatic changifH to fimlitate the* integratkm ^ dhs^ 
shied childreii in repibur damrocmiA, Init they will have diffkulty carryinK out 
mdk msei^^metiu. examf^, parental pmnbsimi to p«rtidpate in tlM> stid- 
ieH will be rniuired. Unlets a n^jority ai»i reim^mative sample of sttKtents 
partkripate. it will be difilcult to use the results eitW to umlerBtand the 
attitiH^ that exint in a given school building <Hr das^rwm conseqi^ntly, 
to structure experience* for the effective integration of di«UM diiUren. 
Thun. if too few children arf permitted to particif^ in mriometric studtes, 
the nature of the cla»»room Picture will reimin unknown ami the be^t group- 
ing>« of children to f^tate adjustnmit may not be posaiUe. 

There iii alM the matter of reiiearch into and gei^ratizatkms abmit the nature 
of attitufk*s toward npecial ediM!ati<M). St^h studk^ require acceaa to large and 
repre^entstive nampk^s of »ul^}ect9. Di0kultie» in ramkm aampUng artee not 
only from parents w1k> refUse pemusston for their chikfaien to partidpate in 
attitude asHeH^n^nti^ but. aim, from tictod admimstraUHiH who refuse per^ 
miHHion even to auk parents about such permiasions. "Hiese limitations certainly 
make information about the nature of attitudes toward special education nwre 
difficult to obtain and our kntmiedge of such attitudes less certain. 

It may seem that unobtrusive iirocedures can circ^mivent tte difficulties of 
ac<{uiring information on attitudes* iHat that is m>t so. Pennissk)ns must be 
f^tained ff>r collecting all data, with tl^ acompanying requirement that the 
reasons for the study and expected uses of the data be given to the {HUlicipants. 

It is apparent as we approach attitudes and attiti^e change in special ed- 
ucation that, in formulating questions and intervention strat^es, we must 
give atte.Uion to several ethical issues, im^uding infonm^ consent, {mrticipant 
rights to privacy, ami potential harm to the subjects and objects of our inquiry 
and inter\'ention. 



OVERVIEW OF VOLUME 

l^»t^aus<* changi's in special etlucation re<|uiring the rapid ai^ustment of stu- 
dents, }utn*nts. leachen*. and administrators have been mandated by Section 
5()4 of the Rehabilitation Act am) Public Law d4-142. attitiwies toward cWMren 
ami youth with handicaps have assumed critk!al importance. Unti* this pub- 
lication there has been no sin^e souree of information on the theory . ind effects 
of attitutles ami attitude change in special etlucation. The reviews of literature 
and syntheses of infrirmation which follow are organized with the special ed- 
ucatior» cf^nsumer in mind. The approiufbes of the various contributors are 
sensitive to the theoretkal and technical problems ami issi^ attendant to the 
com-«*ms of such consumers. It is anticipated that bringing the studies on 
attituiles towanl exceptional childn^n and related topics together with the 
perspectives on disabled children id adults, (See R.I^. JoiWfC Keflettio^H o« 
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Gwwing Up DisabUd piddisbed in 1983 by Tte CcimeU ftr Exe^iiami OoS^ 
dren.) nnd orgftifly loid dearjy describing the (fflfa^t theoretiaJ and tech- 
it»J viewpmilii and ccmiito^ 

fwanrh and writfa« rni attttuite» Md lAt^ude dw^ ami, idtim^, influ* 
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Perspectives aid Issues in the 
Sti^ of Attitu^ 

HARKY C. TRIANDIS 
JOON ADAMOPOVlXm 
DAVID BRINBERG 



Tl^ term aifitiide b widely used by the {mbUc to denote a psyd^di^kal state 
that pmlispci!^ a penwn to actif»i. The srienti^ stilly of attitude started 
in the middte oi the l»h century in Germany with the tme itf a number at 
theoretk^l terms to demgimte a pcncoi's pnefarattoi to TBs^md to a ebira of 
mdal stimuli. At that time, the word 8€t was often used to refer to 8tK*h a 
state. Later« m the 20th eentury, the ccn^ept was given a mere rostiieted 
definsttm). For examf^, TfaumUm (1988, 1831) empl^sized the pers^m's feel- 
ing or e#n toward an attitucfe olyeet 

People can fee! frood, pro, or &v(»:at^, bdd, and, or un&mable toward 
an attitmte objerL Many ernitempcmuy attitucfe theorists have used this re* 
strict -"d definition of tl^ worl. (Hh^^, bowevo", have taken the view ttet tte 
concept IS wklely used by the fmblic and, tl^refore, when sodal sdentkts 
cirmmunicate with the {mfajic on attitt^tes, tl^y sNn«tJ i»e t)^ pub&*s defi- 
nition. This viewpmnt &v<m (kfininf? attitwie as havii^ several compcments 
and restricted definitkms of th^ components. Axoxa^ the ixnny m^jor ttm^ 
crisis wIh} share this view is, fc^exampte, AUport (l^Y, ht i^wd an itttitmle 
as i^nta] and i^ural state of reactiness, (»f;anised thnm^ experfence, 
exerting a directive or dynamk infloetm upon the imlividual^s response to all 
objects and situatkms with whkh it is related^ (p. 810). 

Triandis (1971), followinK many otto* theorists, used a three-part definition: 
''An attitude is an idra chaniped with »m^on whkh i»iedbposes a dm of 
actions to a particular class of social situaUims"* (p. 2)« Thb ifefinition has three 
(*f»npownts: the idea (cognitive component), the emotimi attadied to it (af- 
fective component), and the predisposition to 8cti<m (behaviOTal emnpon^). 
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aXiNITIVe COMPONENT 



Thf cugnilivf comjn>m*nt ivflects thfiughts^ about thtf attitude object. Pe<4)te 
j<ive Ulentiml reH^c^nm^H tu ntimuli that an- quite diverse. For example, they 
may u«e the term **handic^»e«r tii cfeHcribe a broad array <rf persoi^ A 
categtinf is inferred fhmi ctmiparalde respofweH to diAcriminabiy different »tim* 
uli. Pei^e aU> u^^ critical attribHtes to deckle how to cat^^CNiae expertow. 
Viff ejounple, to categtxri^e a person as **hamlk»|^)ed.'' 9«me imlividuals may 
iimtiider th<Mte particular physical Umitati^^ oi the pemm whidi make certain 
kinds of acti<»m« difficult; others nwy consiffer psyctmkqpcal Umititf kma; and 
still others may une many criteria at the name time- In c^her wmtb, tlwf 
the attitufie object is cfefiTOd is an aspect of the c<^tive cmnpomnt. Nu- 
menms other thoughts may also be associated with the attitucte object: for 
example, beliefs aHmii the "cause** oi the turnip and the -comwquemjes" of 
being hamiicappei, S<m^ beltefii abcMit >m>w human behavkH*^ or traits covary 
(go together); for example, a person may believe that a physically haiM)kai^)ed 
person is dangerous or strai^^e. 

Beliefs about a category of persons are often calfcd (ftereot^pes, A stereotype 
is a belief that members of a partictUar group have a certain cwmion trait wr 
attribute. S>nie fiarts of the stere<^ype can be accurate, in Ibe sense tiat a 
nmnectifin between a group of personam and the partkular behavbr or trait 
may be shf rwn by careful research. For example, certain gnnips of peq^le who 
-go to chunrh" reliably are ster^t^yped as "pkms." Stereotypes which have 
been validated by research are called mtcit^^peH. However, in nml cases, 
people do not form stereotypes ot tjw imm of mreM research; instead they 
react on the basis of a minimum of evidence* Often, bI\ they know is what 
other people told them while they were gtxrwmg up, which is usually inaccurate. 
So, nrwwt stereotypes have little or no validity. 

Pecjple also have 'implicit personality theories'* (SchneWer, 1973); that is, 
they think tl^y know what kimis irf traits '•go ti^jeUier." Scmwtimes ttese 
theories appear to be so '^>bviously U^fical" ttat pe<^e are conviiK?ed that 
empirical examinations of them are unnecessary. F'm* exampte, a person may 
hold the theory" that the attrilmte ^^t** is related to the attritmte -k>w self- 
esteem." and tlwn look for daU to support this theory'' because it is *intui- 
tively and obviously right." 



\FFK(TIVK I'OMPONENT 

The whole netw-ork of thoughts about categories of people constitutes tl^ 
<-*>gnitive cumfKinent of attitudes toward people. Each element of this net^-ork 
hai* some affiitive value attached to it. Affect is attwted to any category 
when positive or negative exjjeriences co-occur with the aitegory. For ex- 
ample, if "low .•^If estetTO'* is frequently a£\sociated mih undesirable events 
or states, then the concef>t acquires a negative affective \-alue. 

An altituik* ohjc»ct is at the center of a network of th<Mij^ts. and earfi element 
(thought! of the network has some degn*e of emotkm, positive or iwgative, 
associate*! with it. In ad<lition. the attitude object is coni^ctwl to tluise ele- 
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ment«withvaiyingfhfgpw»frf^ So, the told alBect or eniotfcm attach^ 
to the ^titiMte ofcjject ctepaub on the strei^ <rf its ccmnectkms with varioi» 
coffnitivf etim-nui and on tl^ emoticm that w attad^ to ewb etefwnt (Fbh- 
bein, In fact, hirniam camtot think many thii^ wit^ 
emotkm. Wear^evaluBliveaiumUii; that wetee|)evahiath^i;wt^^ 
on around u». 

The importance of evaluatiim can be seen in the ww* (tf (^gwd. May. and 
Miron (lOTSh Them reaeareherB wwked in amne an rt ifflw i ti t lai^M^yu^^t^ ^nn^i 
communities »f»iead all anmmi the wic»ti. They wciind with Mgb »hool stu- 
<tents, in the nti^nUt* own tai«u^res, but used kfemkal jmcectoeft* TTiey 
Waited by asking fUu^ntii to i»x»vfate ''qwlifi^ 
wonte (e.g.. fire, nwti^, nmm. truth, and adventure). Stiateita fitted in 

|riu-B«e», »uch m (in Ei«iish) "The HOUSE b IThe 

MOTHER.** The wi»* th^ were elkited finmi this i^riceduK were hkfnti&d 
a» "qualifief^r Osgood ami his a88odate» took the n^ 
ifiers ami constructed a qimstkmnairp that required every student to iadkate 
the extent to which each <tf the 100 wimb waa cimmfcted with each qmUfier 
(e.g.. tite extent to which MOTHERS are aetiveh Then, uring a statistical 
technique called bctiM'analj^. whkh allows scientists to discover similarities 
and diflerenceH in responses given to sud) que^kms, the investigatm fouml 
that evaluative qualifiers were highly intenmrelated in every |»rt of tte 
wwW. For example, good things are seen as geieraUy bm^ifuL jW. mse, 
and iHtflliffeMt; bad things are »een as gei^^aUy unjuMt, and 

What was important, for wir purpo^. is that th«$e evaluative judgment* 
formed the most important (in the sense of variance accounted for) duster of 
worldwide judgn^nts. Univerftally. pe<^ indicated that when usii« words 
to quaUfy objects the tnml strikii^ attrilmte b whether the object is good or 
had. Incidentally, two otter clivers of judgments are also universal: pt^encif 
(whether the obyect is big. powerfiil. or l^vy) aiHi aetwitu (whether the olyect 
is active, fast, and alive). 

It is easy to s»ee how these qtmht^ have becmne impmtant. When Mriy 
humans faced a h«»tikf envirmin^nt. many of tJ» stimuli they encountered 
had to be evaluated: this mmefkiHg good or bad for meT Once the jiKlgment 
was n»le, two other jtrign^nts were also important: "^If it is bad ami also 
small. I can afford to ignwne it; if it is bad and dead I can also igmnr it.*" 
Survival depeml«l on making such judgments correctly. It Lh becaui* we 
humans clevfkjpetl the nkill t*) evaluate the world more or tess accurately that 
we have survived. 



BEHAVIORAL (OMHINENT 

An important set of belief attached to an attttwte olyect concerns the be- 
haviors that may occur toward the object. The c^fens in the case of social 
behavior are ItmttiHl: (h^ can go hmvrd, a^y, or against the attitude object. 
If the attitude object is good, af^mm^hing it makcm sense; if it is bad, avokiing 
or fighting it may be good c^cms. 
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When hunwiw develt^w* comiakated social »ystenw, they aAted 'A- 
nemkMui. CorTwp«nding to evaluation is assodaUon (going toward) verNUs 
iliiMiciatum (miing «»ay «*r a«ain»t); conrespondini? to potfiwy i» superanii- 
natwn (itiving wlvio*. criiit-uing) vifrew subordinatkm ia»\^ tor help, ac- 
ceptintc onkre of); and conwpomling to artivHy i» overt action (e.g.. |«"»W> 
vemte covert action (e.g., «lently hating). Finally, in relation to oU»r peo|He, 
humam* have deviiied systems of action that reflect the quality of interaction 
(e.g.. formality venm* intiro«y). These dinwnswns of social action ai^iear to 
be imivewal and emence in many types of data in both studies of personabty 
and of social behavior (Adamopoulos. 19KJ: Triandis. 19T7a). In short, our 
social behavior can be overt or covert, formal or intim^, superMxIinate or 
subcHttinate. and associated with tikii^ wp disliking the cAJwr p«wm. Mixed 
dimensions are also common. For example, one may dislike the «^r but say 
or do nothing (covert action); one may like tlw other but stiU act very formaUy; 
one may act in a bossy (superordinate) way toward others whom one likes or 
dislikes. These more comf^x responses do not depend just on attitudes. They 
also reflect the kind socW situation and the history of the relatkMiship 
between the persons. . . - u 

In sum. one of the m^jor theoretical issues in the stialy of alUtudes w how 
attitwU^s an- to be defined. Oiw difference of opinion is between theorists who 
define them simply as evaluatHKi. thirt is. as em<^n for «• against the ^twie 
object . and those who use the three components. Another difference of opii^ 
is between the<»risls wtw liefimr attitude as a i^nedMposititm to respcMtd and. 
therefore, by definition. assura» that attitudes are related to behaviw, and 
thfise wh'i define j» as just another response which may or may not be rebited 
to the iHfhavior of interest. Tl» next sectiwi ^sents tlw view of the first 
group. 

How Are AttHudes Related to Behavior? 

By ck-finition. attitudes predispose toward action. However, some investiga- 
tors have found no relation between their nwasure of attitude and their mea- 
sure of action. One possibUity for the lack of cwrrespcndence between atUtude 
ami behavior is the poor methTdokigy used in these studies. 

A measure has two attributes in which we are interested; reliabtht^ and 
<>„hd>tn. Keliabilitv expresses the consistency of a measure acn»s occasions 
»r places. If a measure is reliable, we should get jtfetty mwrh the same score 
when we use it on another occasion or in another place. If tl» nwasure conaisU 
of several responses, then there sh.juW be consistency across these responses. 

Validity refers t{> the extent to whidi an instrument nwasures what Jt is 
supp(»sif 1 to measure. TTwre are many kimU of validity (Brinberg & Kidder. 
IJW2). Fur Instance. ctinrunvHt validity is obtained when two meaMires wh«:h 
HupiH»se<llv measure the same thing are. in fact, related. Comtmct vaMty w 
i»bi8jne<l when correlations emerge among variables predicted from a theory. 

B^fsuse we defiiK' attituile as a predisposition to artion. when we do not 
g»'t a om'lation between altitude and actifsi we must sho*-. through an in- 
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depemktA study, that the attitta^ raorares were, in fad, vaSd. If tliere 

iw achtitkmal iafiwn^ko ^ tto kind, m fto i»t Imow wh^ 

ex|>ect«d convlatiim. It could be because (a) the attibate measure wm unre- 

iiabie: (b) the meaMire eg the b^irk»> w man^Ode; or (c) the mraatav 

the attitude was not vaSd. Each posa^ty can be ebecked with adtfitknal 

data. FfH-exaniile.aveseaiihercaiislMnirthatther^iiit^ 

is Nf^ «r that tlw attttttte taaaare ctarreh^ with <rtl«r idtibde nemmn 

that supposedly swasure the aaa» Ud^. T^^fdeany, ia atoifies fai wiM the 

relation between ^titmks and behavior was km, no mtgh a(ktitioBa> data were 

presented. 

The moat Cwnoua study of ite rriatitm of attJtJKtes and behavits- was pub- 
lished by LaPiere (1984). MethoddogkaOy. it was a weak stufy. Hoieever. 
stiM» it ki hlsto-kadly inqKwtMit ami pec^ stiU ctt^ 
why a was weak. In the early 1930^8, UPiere traveled thnn^h a ptvt^ of 
the United States wfth a OdMse cmqde. They aUqqied in 96 hoteb and 184 
restaunmta. and they were refWd service (mee. Six naonths afto* the 
trip, LaJPiere sent tetters to the estabhshments which had served tima, asking 
if they wouki give service to Chinese gite^Osiy 128 esUddyun^^ answered 
this letter of those amtfetiag, 9B% hidicated tiutt they wouU wit actept 
diimnte guet^ Thus. LaPkm clata^ ttart t)wre ww littte cmuMcttoi be- 
tween attitudes and acttoi». 

Why is the study a poor cme? 

1. We do know whet}^ the person who admitted the Chinese c«i{^ was 
the same one who answered tlw letter. 

2. The letter elidted a 'Wm"(i.e..a«]al am) a|q»tHii^teaetkHi)ratlM!r than 
an attitude; it did nMWture t)» inrtku^ re^jondent's attitwte. 

». There is no atklitwnid evjfteme that the answen to ktter |m>viited a 
valid measure of attituck>8. 

4. There i» m inft^rnation cm the reliaHlity of either the behavior or the 
»uppOQied sttittMte meaauiv. 

5. The attitmfc objecta were rot the same: Tl^re is a Ing differwwe betwera 
tMentate" (the wimlin{( of the letter) ami tkaf partoular, pteasant-IookinK, 
smilinj? Chinese couple who arrived in an expei^ve automobile with a white 
profeHHor. 

Although this stirfy was weak, it is very instructive. It telb us tJiat we 
must pay attention to the toisd stimulus field surroundii^ the perscm who is 
respondin;ir to an attiti^ queatmi or who is actii^. Ccmskler the difSn^nee 
between answeriiqc a Mter which asks about Orientals in general ami n- 
spondii^ to a specific (ThiMse coupte. The diffier^ice b inuMAse. 

T}^ san^ point can be n»te on t)^ qppi»»te (jtthe ai^gument Tt^^ 
are excellent (Nied^tiims tmm attituctos to behavi(»- in the caae<4vMh^ be* 
havKir. Here, the researel^r uses a 9heet of paper Uiat kxrics like a baltot, has 
the same names that wiU afqiear on the balkH, and nmy be used a few cfaq^ 
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before an etectkm. Alter tlie etectkm, people ai« «slwd Nw th^ voted It^ 
ktttar answers can be croM-dbedsed against actual voUi^ freqtmietea across 
a samfile of imctncts. Tte tyi^ reside 

(cwreliUions between the altiti^ meimirea and the behavkv*). 1\» ex|da- 
natkm is sinif^ The two taMw are very similar and they occur ratter d&se 
in Un»!. It » abm^ like aaldi^; a persim to vote twke. and tte correlate 
are more Uke reUaUt^ iMwurea than mmwies ol vaU<fity. 



C^fwterisiks Amtociated witk Beharmr 

All behaviws which we ati^ hive five chtfuracteristks associated with thm: 
a spedfk ocfor, a t^iecifk orfioft, \n a spedfk cimlexf, at a fifecl&c time, and 
toward a f«pecific tarffet. Smpty put: "^Wluf, ctoes to irAom, anfeeir, aid 
fcAf The attitudes whteh we genmdty c^udy also wfll have these charactw* 
btics asBOcii^ with them. AC too dlen, researchers idrtain bdmvicml ta^ 
sures that have a different set cfaaracteristics from tte sttitiMte roeasares. 
For instaiwe, a researriier nu^ nwasure a pmoii*s %tSitiHfe ti^rard tamtt* 
caified pec^" and cd^ain a behavto«l measore of whether the persmi will 
help a i^iecifUr btind man across the rtreet Obvimtsly, thm is a la^ oi 
rcApomfence between the charwrt«rfatics of the rttitirfe and tlw bebivk»-. The 
researrhfT will prokmiAy find a bw nMkm betwem the g&iml nummn ot 
atUtmk ami the partkular behavior, and may ccmchKte that attitiMtes do mA 
fffv^ behavk^. However, when ttere is a high^ cw^^iondte?K!« between 
the characteristics (^tte atUtiKte ami the bdiaviw measure (e.g., tte attiti»te 
toward helpu^ a btiml persm acrm the Mreet), attitiM^ will be fiurly cm- 
sfstent pre<^<»« of bdiavior. It b inqpwtant to note. then, that tl» gr^^ 
the degree <rf cwnesp omte nc e between tlKr atUtiKies and behaviw n^asiirra, 
the tmm^ Mcurateiy attitudes predkx bdiavior. 

If we measure a very general attitude (e.g., attitiKie Umwd the hamli* 
capped), it stouM mi be very Borpri^^ to iimi thai this gei^ral imainine 
does not predict very accurately any one spedik behavic^ n^asure. Multi|de 
nwasures of behaviors that are associated with the attitude otyect are nec- 
essary. In this case, if we measuie a person's attitude toward tte handicq^^ 
and then olrtain several behavicml n^asures (e.g., ^\v^ ^ persm 
across the street, donating to a charity fw the handfcapped. etc.). it is likely 
that we will observe nmkrate to strong relations betii^n tlw n^asure 
attituc^ aiKi tl^ several m^sures of behtfiviur. In short, if the rei^arclwr is 
interested in predict ii^( behavicr from a getwral attitwk' measure, it is im- 
portant to obtain maitij^e n^asures cS behavi<m; however, if the reu^reher 
is interested in predicting a spectfic behavfor. it is best to obtain a measure 
of attttiMk- that ei>rrvspimds to the spedlk behaviw. 

In concluaion, the argunmnt about whetlwr attitudes predict bdiavm* is 
miskrading. If the attitmie measures are imiperiy ol^ned. if the diaracter- 
inticH «f the attitude i*ject cwre^nd to tlKise dTthe behavic»r htiog measured, 
and if multip^ n^sures of behavior are olrtaiiwd to correspond to a general 
measure of att ituife. then it is likely that a fairiy h^fh relatkm will be found 
between at^Hides and betovior (Fishbein & Aj^n, 1975). 
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Hie armnmnt juMt iwinmarised does kA imf^ that all the variability in be- 
havfaar is |»vd^t«ble from attitwb*. Far fitrnt it Very often pe*^ do not ik> 
wiMt Oiey wwikl like to (to, This &ct b so obv^ that we t^ to farg^ it 
Pei^ <to wfa^ is tegal OMmil. or etl^ (»■ what hM good etmt^^ 
in the Ioi« run, rather than what gives tl»in the greatest i^asure In the next 
oiiisite. la fiKt. attitiute often oontrol relatlveiy ^amU vmmta the vari- 
aMlity {tedmkal^. the variance) drbcHbyka*. Pnq^ somethMs team tow to 
act in dtfSmM situatiota by bctair exposed to r^ranfa and fWBighinems. If 
some of these rewanla *re dearly connected with artiona, a person sees good 
conaequifnces for theee actions. Other peopie also give inftwroatfon about what 
tH correct behavior and act aa models for correct action. Much of what we learn 
is. in fiut. a remilt obeervatfana ol oth»- penfh wtio are rowwded w pan- 
kimd for certain aetione,. Oace we act a few times in a certain way, beouse 
of audi mxM fiKtors to- became we expect good conseqi»«es. our bdwv&ir 
inasituatimanyfwct^self-instriKtiinCGm^NHthMj^^ ItisUte(Mvii« 

a car We titop at the red lights withoot givii^ oonelves the in^ruetimi to do 
M>. Our attitudes, tlwn. be studied to GtmUmn to mir behavkHr, and we 
can acquire attitudeii that ju^ what we do. So. in a n»l sense, when we 
study attitudes, we are ta|^|^ eiSaUisted behavior p8tt«T». 

The relation between attitwte ami bd)avi(s>, tiwn. » redfNrocal Attittuies 
|»ed<spose aetkms; $utiam shape attttwles. Viewed in a bn>ad UBt<»^ ami 
cnws-cultural perspective, indivkhads hM the attitiMte that are roost usefkil 
to tlwm for effective social in a putkular hi^Arkal pniod ami a par- 
ticular culture, n^se Ktitudes {Miedi^ioae tl»ir behavW, but wten tJ»a' 
fa^vior is shaped by eontempiawy evmts (e.g. , new laws, social mov«i»nts, 
travd to «rther cwintrws. etc.). they Mquire new attitt^ 

Another perspective can be drown firimi clii^ ras^ Many tinws (Nir haUts 
are inconsistent with Mcial moms, roles, or even mir self-concepts. Fm' ex- 
ample, suniose a persmi iua a particular sexual laMl which is socially 
ap|»roved. and we m^sure tl» person's attitwie toward tl»t sexi^ habit. 
This erasure may reflect tl» socal norm (sodal (fenr^xUty). So. tlw persm 
might imiicate a dislilcc erf, and f^i^xMition to, such sexual b^vW. In many 
clinical cases individuals think that they dis^^nx>ve of a bd»vk»r. except wlwn 
they are "carried away" and do H in a "weak nKwnent." Wl»t we have in such 
cases is an aifertive syi^em. ehaped by paA pJ«Bant events ami penNmal 
experiences. aiMl a cognitive system. shiHied by social iidli^nces. Ewh system 
favdiiqwses a class of actioiu. tmt tlw iwtkms are imrnnpstifate with the 
ur are viewed by most numbers oi a society as iiKomi»tiMe. Sich perscms 
may ask clinicians for help to tning their haUts in Uae with tlwir kieals of who 
they «v and how they f^ioukl behave. 

A less extren» case, teit i»ralkl to h, is the situi^ in whkrh a persm 
has habits (e.g. . smofeng) whk* are known to be harmM Here, the cqsnitions 
reflect fm^bilitteM of fiiture events (eai»er. d«Uh. etc.) i»it tte Iwbit » well 
entrenchwi. The person may then like to snwke tmt verbalize the iHtenticm 
to stop. In this case, too, there is a CMitrast between the hstnt-afTective system 
and the ct^itive syst^n. 
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To mm up, when peof^ have w et^Uiblu^itHi habiti^ about a wrtain behax^kw 
t»wy A> whal w socially desirable, coiwi^tent uith thfir )*flf-cf»iKept«, intriiw- 
icaliy etyuyald*'. awl ha?* n'- iv<*<l eunmjik-iKw, IHfftfivnt pf rswm 

th4^ f^«w> diffeivnlially: wttm* |iay a lot «f attention to what b nocially 
c^rabW, othiTH <lo what in etyoyaNv, an<i i*o on. In miditiiMi, the ^-eighta 
may be different for different behaviom (e.g., wJ^n pray, w do what it* 
socially <lesirable or whal good c^-wwequences; when we drink at a cc^tail 
liarty, we may give more i^^ght to what is eiyoyaWe). Aliw, soiw social 
situations cali for mure of i to w another of tlHfse factors. For instance, in a 
church, as i^Kised to a pivty, peopk* are more likely lo perform socially 
desirabkf rather than personaPy er\ioyable behaviors. 

When a behavit^r is uncfcr ImWt controi" (escapes conscious self-instruction), 
what we think, feel, or like to do (in «*wt. our attitudes) may be irrelevant. 
So, in thinkirnc about attitrnkw ami atUtucfe diange. we must c-im*kter wtet 
*n»rf of behavior we are trying to change. If we wwt to change a behavior 
thct is under hatst control, we have to use tme cmirse irf actim; if it is not 
umfer Imbit control, another cfMirw <rf actitm may be best. 

The sec* nd big is»w coiwminK attitiales, then, i» whether they are related 
to behavior. The vk-w just described is. by <fo(initkm, tiat attitudes aie related 
til behavKJT. although they may sometinw* not acctmnt for very much of the 
variability of behavk)r. The oppotdtn; view is that attitiales are iwt nevesmrili/ 
related to behavior. 

Another appn»^h to the study oflhe relaticm between attitudes and belwvior 
114 the use of people s specific bel Ws about a betavior in the prediction of the 
actual behavior. A belief simirfy linkn an adUm (or object) with a consequence, 
attribute, or another object. For example, one belief that may be associated 
with allowing handic^^ stwlents to take past in •^rmal" dasses nmy be 
that "allowing the hamlieapped to take part in mmnal classes wouW mean that 
the nonhandicappHi students will be stowed down in their learning." Eadi 
different belief associated with the behavior (in this example, allowing the 
hawlicapiHHi to take part in ^normal" cla*ws) may then be examinee! in order 
to determine the relatwn of each belief to behavior. 

An example may help to clarif:^- how we can study ttw relation of a particular 
belief to a behavior. Suppiw^e we are interested in finding out whether the 
belk»f that -allowing the hamlieapped to take i»rt in mmnal classes would 
mean that the nonhandicaR)e<l students will be slowed down In their iearningr 
IS relatiil lo the behavior i»f voting U) allow handicapped students in the 
classrtKmi. We would ask a persfjn two f|uestions associated with the belief: 
(a) "Suppose that allowing handiaq>ped stuilents to take part in normal classes 
would HK^an that hamlieapped students will be slowed down in their k?aniing. 
How likely is it that you would vote to allow hamlieapped students in the 
1 LtHsnKim?" (hi "Supixme that alkiwing hamlieapped studenti* to take part in 
mirmal classes woukl mean that nonhamlicapped stu^nU* will be t*lowed 
in their learning. How likely M that you wouM vote to allow handicawjed 
stuik'nt.^ in tb<' classniirmr The difference between the re«^ponses to thfwe 
two questions would iwlieate the fwychological relevance of tl^ belief to the 
behavifir of voting. The greater the difference between the two responses, the 
more relevant this belief would bt* to the behavior. Conversely, the less the 
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<filferaice between the two respm^, the le^ rekrvant this betef would be 
to Uie behavii^. 

Thb ai^mMich hm a mmtber iaqdkati<ms fw tl^ ^iKly al the rdatkni 
between belkf& and behavior. For eumptet it allows m to (fet^mine the 
retevame of each bei^* If we h^msted in att^iiw a bduiviw, mort 
^fofent stnt^ wmihl be to attMqA to diaiqpe the relevant , rattmr than tl^ 
iireievant, belkfe (Jacnrd & King, 19T7). 



WlQr Do People Have Attltiadea? 

Attitudes help pec^ in many ways. 

1. AttJtiKles help pec^ to umterstand the world arraml them by oi-ganizing 
the v^comj^x array of stimuli in tlKenvinmrn^it Imagine Innr difi&ult 
it wook) be to iKt if we hsui to ctevi^ our Bttkm patterns fixmi first 
)mnd|^ Md) tin^. By hoWi« ^ereotypes ami havii« rndi^ioritifms to 
retqxmd. we urt mo^ qukfcly. (tf cmnw, there is a i^rke: To the extent 
that our stereotjrpes are inaoeurate w our attitudes are ui^iMified, we also 
act more inaccurately in^^m^^iately. 

Consider, for example, a person who dislikes handk^^ied people. Such a 
person may be 'nisitq; infonmtfitm'* given to him by oth^ to tl^ eiVeet thi^ 
the Siandicai^^ are parasites <m society. Ttiis attitude i^iedisposes a ready- 
miKie response, so the perw>n has a set of futons immedi^ly availabte when 
called for. For examj^t he she may vi^ against govemnmnt BCtknm in 
&v<^ of the hamlkiqyped. 

2« Attitwle» help people to protect their self-esteem. They make it possible 
for ppo|^ to avc^ unpleasant truths abwt tt^n«te)v» or to cover up 
unci)m{dtn^ntary tlm^its. In wr example, the persm who disHkes hand- 
icapped people can cover up extrme ^ingim^ by arguii« that the f»nd- 
icapped are^arasltk (thw, the government slMdd not suppcnt ffogrami 
for hamlica}$ed children). 

:i AttitiKief* hN^lp peop^ to adjust to a complex woHd so that ti^y will do the 
right {rewarding) things at the rii^t tin%. For example, if a person*s frfemis 
also dislike handicapped people, he or she will be rewarded for such atti- 
tuctes. 

4. Attitudes help people to express tl^ iui^iamental values* In our example, 
the person may p)ace his or l«r personal, finai^ial condition ahead of a good 

society. 

This analj-sis was developed by Katx {I960). He discussed the knawl&ige, 
ego-deferfsiir, adjustii'e-uiilitaria^, and tmlne-expressive fuwticms of atti- 
tudes. The importance oftlw functional appro^ is that it directs us to examine 
the bases of a person*s attitttftes, whkrh will siqigest differmt courses of action 
for attitude-chai^^ purposes, ffepemling on whi^ is discovered. For 
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exair^, atttti»to chaiqc^ is 9vbieved thnH^ inf<»ii»tiQii if the atUti^te 
basis \» nxiffilly informational: it is nio»t effective thrmigh psydu^herapy iXthe 
ly^tiiH in rmtt^tly t^r»-<iefenH!ve; it m mml likely to wcaic thnHtgh cbaiq^ in the 
l^rrwrnV taicml fntKhp if th^ ^is^i^ia in mMly utilitarian; and it i» nmt r^ponsive 
U> an attack un the cvnnectton between attitittte^ and valvm if the basis is 
mostly value-expressive. In siuat, the fiinctkmal af^roach imfdies that we do 
not ehanice all attitudes the £«me w«y* We shoukl taik»^make our attitiMle- 
change procedures to take into accmmt tte ftiwti<mal bases of tl^ attitudes, 
(jf course. aon» attitudes may have two cm* rowe ba^, and taan than one 
chanfce procedure may be t^eded to change them. 

Attitudes have acMitional functtmis. Since p(»itive or negative enH)tions are 
usually associated with attiti»^. they may he imed as reinforcers. Rdnforcers, 
of course, may be used to imrea^ or <teaie^ the Ukehhood of a b^vior. 
The effectivei^Hs of tt^ attituite as a reinfcmer dq}ends upm tow pcdarised 
(extreme) it is. For instate* if a persm has a very stro^ positive attitude 
toward pec^le in wheelchairs, this attitucfe n^y be uml to sh^ie a munber 
of diflRm^nt beteviors, such as hetfmi^ a per»:m in a ^ elchair, becoming 
firendly with scmiecme in a wteelcbatr, or alhiwti^ people in wlwetehairs to 
attei^i public schoc^. Tli^ use of the attitmle i» a reinforcer nmy incr^ise the 
likelihood fif tl^se behavif^. Tf^ converse oi this example woukl also be true; 
that is, if a penw>n has a negative attitmfe, it wcmkl be pebble to the 
attiti^ to decrease the Ukelitood of a behavkir. 

Attituiks may also serve as rtimufi to elicit beteviws which have been 
previtmsly teamed and associated with the atUttutes. For exaropte, if a person 
has a patitive attituite toward handicai^ pec^, bdmviors (e.g., giving to 
charity) that were previously learmd ami associated with the attitude may be 
elicited when the attitude is made salient. 

In sum, it is ''sefol to ktentify t»» ftwctiOT(s) of rach attitude. However, an 
important issue in the study of attiti^ is how much weigfrt to give to the 
functional bases of attitudes, Oiw view b that the stittly of why people have 
particular attitudes is extren^y important beeawe cmly by d^gnif^ diange 
procedures spedfkally for ti^M attitudes can we have real attiti^ change. 
Another view is that Xiw study of why ej«* persra hokls a i»rticular attituite 
is t<s> time-consuming and expensive; we must discover pwedures timt woi* 
for everybody, even thou^ we admit that such iw)cedures may wwk better 
for some people than for others. 



How Are Attitudes Organized? 

A <fntrai principle' of attitude organization is consistency {Abelson, Aronson, 
MiKiuire, ,\Vwe«mb, Rosenberg, & Tanwnbaum, 196«). Ct^itive elen^nts 
(e.g.. thoughtfi about attitwte objects) are connected with we anotter pc»i- 
tively < ♦ u) or negatively ( - ). When we assign plus and minus signs to re- 
lations. iimsisUwy or balance implies that multiplying th«? signs algeln^cally 
will give us a fs^sitive sign. For iiwtance, if Persr^n B dislikes ( - ) Person A, 
and if Per^m A dislikes ( - ) attitude object X, then Person B's attitude toward 




O WDoM be fasifameed if B UI^ O, bec^iw tl^ we 

tiiiim(>u)= >ii.OntheoClterli8iid, ifP^nonBdtefiM 

(-) times (-)tiim8(-) ^ ( - )« wfakh b m« bstenced. UiriiahKed attttiKies 

sre nme likely to change than balanml attititt^. A ehai^ie could invcdve any 

of the above eten^nt^; exampk* B nmy start Wtix^ A, «r B nyiy pmeive 

A as liking O, <^ B nmy 8«ait Uldng 0. 

Wten a person <foe9 siawthii« positive toward an attiti^e Nit fe^ 
negatively abmit it, there is imbalaim or disa<R»nee (Ferttag^, IS&TX Im- 
balance is an tinstaUe ^ate that motivates people to change tb^ attitml^ 
Vor example, stippme some pec^ believe that the handk»wed are pow 
workm and disUke them* Now im^^ine tl»t a law reqab^ ttew people to 
hire handic^qied workew. Fiutl^, assism that tht^ are law-akmtfa% and 
therefore, ito hire t}^ ham&apped Itie ec^idtkm that t^ have acted in a 
positive way is in conflkt with the cognition V tt ttey disUke handicapped 
pe<^. Vfhen there m smHb conffict, mm» ec^mtion mast diai^ to restim 
oonaistemfy. Immii^ as it b lUffkult for pet^ to thhk that th?y hmve mA 
acted in a positive vmy, the cognitkm abmtt the attitwte (dtettke fmr tbe l»m}* 
ic^^} is easkr to chai^. &Kb pe<^ mnqdy imy «iy to thonse 
what <fo you know? They are mit tHid . . . l/iA^ the handkappedr 

Unfortunately, things are not ahrays that ^|^. There are a mmib^ of 
things people can do wten they are bxed with inc(H»^ency. Abebcm (1869) 
has kientified four si^h ^rstegiea: 

1. They can slop tk inking about the iiMxmsisteney; H the ffiampancy between 
two cognitions is not ecn^tered, ttere is no reastm to <*hange. 

2. They can hiUs(ter one «^tiwi; for install, they can argro that their 
behavtor was due to their beiin; a law-atndii^ dtisav en* their desire to 
please their supervisor, and has mAhii^ to <fe with the wuy they feel idxMit 
the handicapped. 

3. They can differeniiafe. Hwrt is, tl»y can argue that even thoun^ they lil« 
some kimls of handic^>ped peof&, they didike most crf'tbm. 

4. They can ImnHcend the incm^tei^ by fii«}i]^ lamte higher level expla- 
nation, ^uch as tl^ gewral |nind|:^ that cme should act in a pc^ve way 
even toward thc»e one dislikes, w by arguing that it is a good fsindple of 
action in a civilized society. 

An<^ther cvMnpiicatton is the freedom which people saw tl^mselves as havii^ 
at the time of the If they did not see tlwnuielv^ as free to act po^tively 
or negatively, tten there is no iiumisistenc^. Tlwt is, they hsA m dmk« so 
tl^ir behavior had no relevar^ to their attitucte. StiU ancAber ecmplicatiim 
concerns the extent to whkh tl^y feel admitted to the »rtkm. Stqqiose that 
!*uch people set? very little reason for Kting the wi^ they dW, other than that 
it was the right way to act. In short, th.y reason that they «ted became ^1^ 
fflf that that was the only way to act. In this oue, the disCT^xancy bet%v^«rl 
acticm ami attitiaie becrmies greatm* beeaiuw there is cimmnita^nt. So, 
more free pei>p^ feel to ^ w mrt to act, and the r^sm they see for 
Imving acted, the greater tl^ dissonance ami thus the greater dimmnfort 




from the dbcrepwcy between action and attitude. The discorofort ia miueed 
when they efaaiige at tit u de . 

mu^ be con^stent wHh ora Mtother. If they are not, tte pers<»i experiences 
diiwoiiMice. Tliys, the pmm's kieia fU the penon'i h^ag$ and int^ 
tima to a^ Fttrthamm, part bdwvinr is (»e the mwt important {^ees 
<tf h^snaatira oaed by tiw person to dedde how be or she 'Vealj^ 
the attitwie ot^ect. 

These general points apply to everybody, but ttope are also indtvidwd d 
femxes in the of^anlKBtian of attitudes which are worth notiiig. First, tStaee 
a the prol^ <^ert^[nteatk«. Coaeeptwd oit^orieB can be tmn^ 
Some pe(^ react to the wnti with broad categories, wherens othen use 
narrow categifftes. For &tm^. comadtr the idea ot what is "^aL" Soaw 
people categorte naiQr acts of moiiiial iegdity as "legal," «qr act ^ 
m^isuidttem in jail is seen as legal Others Inive a very findy tuned concepthm 

of v^utegaL 

The way people react to handkapped pmoni wiD refieet, in part, such 
differei»e8incatef(»riz8ti<m. SoinewiOi»ea8S)gietHnDK]categra7, b^ 
will use several rather spedfk eat^<rarK8. Rrotti eat^parteos trad to be imm 
toterant d deviant behavkr. They are less upset wfaai a person wlw is sup- 
posed to act me way acts in a aemew^ <Slfcra^ neamtr. Namw catcio- 
rizere, by contraat, accef* oriy a straight and narrow path of acttei. 

An bnportant aspect of etfegwtetion is the pbdng of stinaili into three 
a^^mrfes: Kceptanee, r^ectitm, and ncnco f nmi UB efi t . Fare»aq^, ontakkar 
opink>na about the way peonte should act toward handicapped children. Some 
<^ tl^e (^]inH»8 woiiki be aceqital^ to a penKm, ottors wraM be r^^eted, 
and finally tte« wSl be a groop opiid«» toward wi^ he or die fe^ no 
cMsmitmant (me way or \i» othw. It turns out that peo^ wf'o are extreme 
in their attituii» (Le.. extremely &v<»al^ «r extreinely u. %vor.^ toward 
the attitude otgect) have a bnge ^egoay Uer rffjectkm ani a voy snail cat- 
e^rzry tar noncomadtimnt (^rit S^a^ A N^wfgafl, 1965). 

An importai^ ^ue hi the cs^gaidmtioii ci attituto is how mudi eaifi a^ 
to t^.e Ml ptemmiena tlwt tf/fiy to e v er y bo d y, sudi as t»lance and disso- 
nance, and how much attention to pay to indrvahial different, such as dif- 
ferences in categorisatkBj and in tl» bases (tf attitiatea. 



How Are AttHudes Developed? 

Attitudes are learned. For instaiKe, diildren nmy learn a new cat^wy wlwn 
ttey c<»npare two objects aid are told. "This b tl» sanM as that." Positive 
and nejc^ve eventc or poidtive and m^ative words are associated iy parents 
with certain categories. The parent may say, "BHnd people roust be helped 
across the street," and reward the cWid tor heijang. After n»ny such expe- 
riences, the child learns to fee! good and to intend to be helpful in the preserax 
of Mind pe<^. Tht», a ptnitive attitude is bom. 

When a category of people or a b^viiH' tomwd pet^ is freqi^it^ war 
sodated with pcMtive or negative evotts. tte persmi lovns at t i t udw toward 
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tbe categ^ or behavka- ivfiectbig time evraU. Thmi are several tdiKb of 
eyenu: direct experwice, wh^ may be positive or rafpitive, «r indirect ex- 
perufnce, as receiving inftmaati^ frimi ollmi». A permm may expnr^nce 
the ptmitive event directly— fnr exampb, receiving candy in Uie i^^esence of 
an atUtufte dt>)ect--or may be toM that ^ will receive omly m tl^ (n^eseme 
of an attitiBte olyect. 

Peof^ nmy start by evahntmg a partioilar attitiMie c^ect neutrally, Init 
if tl^y team i^w be^h cmneeting the attitiafe <rfQect with partmikr attri* 
butes, conseqi^i»!e». or antecectenta, ti^ they will im>ve awi^r from neii- 
trahty. Sofw beliefe will be strot^ ami ^mae weak; msme will coiuieet the 
attitwte to positive attribitM, f^l^^ to negative attrilmtes. Hie mm 
ot the prodwts ^ tte strei^ time he^b and tbe evah»tive a^>ect df 
«Kh belief is an inctex erf* tte affect toward the attitmte (^i^ject Fisbbein and 
Aa^n (1975) dkctmsed thi» ktea in itetaiL H^y pointed out that althm^ a 
person hdds many bel^fe about an itttitiKte fA^iect, only smne ot these belte& 
are salient* and affect toward tl^ attittufe object depends only cm the safent 
belk&. 

There is evidence that affect is positivdy related to exposure to an attitude 
(d^ect. In other w<mbt repeated exposure to a stimulw teads to tUdng it. 
Harrison (1977), aft^ a rev^w oi 10 years of resrareh tm this ptemmienon, 
speculated that it may be related to the Scdomon and COTtnt (1974) cqqpomnt- 
proceKH the<»ry itf nn^vatkm* Hiis tim^ suggests that if tl^ presentation of 
a stimulus tr^g^ers an affective reaction, the witMratral of this same stimulira 
will tri^r an opposite (tl» ^^iiment) imicess wbkh, in tunu rewtts in feel- 
ings that have the of^ite affective veit^. So, if a m>vei stimulus is threatening 
or annoying, the absence of tte stimulus will [mxJt^ positive affect. Repetition 

this sequeiKe leaves tl^ inital proc^ unaffected but str^^fttens the op- 
ponent|m)cess(S(domm&CorUt, 1974) so that t)» latter becm^ctmditioned 
to t)^ stimulus ami, as a result, a stimulus which caiginally was threatening 
becomes positive after many exposure. 

The ai^dication of this fimiing to r»i£^,kmf toward hamlkapped perscms 
sufoeests that if people are fVequently exposed to handica{^)ed persoim* other 
things being equal, they will start to like thent However, this kiea is also 
related to the so called **contwt hypc^he^,** a hypothesis iduch has been 
shown by research not always to lead to greater liking. 

In sum. attitudes are fonmd because the person is exposed to the attitude 
object, which can gei^rate pMitive affect; the attitude object is observed to 
have [mrticular attributes; t)^ person Irams finom oUm^ ti^ tlw attitude 
object has some attrilnites; and/or ti^ person is rewarded believii^^ that 
the attitude ot^ect has certain attrihites. Tim rewards may be ot many kinds, 
rtuch as nuHwy, goofb, information, services, status, or love (Foa & Foa« 1974). 
Children, of course, are also receptive to these rewards, although the specific 
form of the reward nmy be different for thenL When a reward is ^ven con- 
sistently for a period (k time, U^re is more teaming tmt ttere is also rapkl 
forgetting (**extii«rtion*' of response) when the reward ih no longer given. On 
the othfr hand, when the reward is given only scm^ of tbe tiiM (intermittent 
reinforcement ) extinctkm does rK4 occur so readily. In short, teaming is nmre 
likely to last if the reward is not always given. Many other fectors are retevant, 
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neh as how tJie reward ia, Ikyw som after tte respmae the rewwd b 
ghm« and so <m, ^ 

How dk> rtetvoiypes develor ? T!» prwec^ dtsct^^ m wecUy rdevam* 
Stti^K»e a penstm han wnw positive ami HMie m^^ve experkiMes with ili«f 
ftofit. Ifthepocativee3i|mteimweimTOfineqpi^ 
w aie tmm deaiiy omiMcted in tte» or |daK 

Uward the cteaf witt be postive. How^w, moat peqpte (to ikA have dfafeet 
experience wHb ail attitude ol^ecta* In foct, most pwfks l»ve Ued ex- 

tlte B»i(|(»^ of tl^ attitiHtes »e finwd in Mfaool, or at 
aie based (m what crtbv pec^ teU th»n. So, (»^ctf thenuycr <^«ni^sma 
<rf stafeotypra is what pec^ are toM m tte^ fom^ive years. W course, 
leading and watddng TV md tte (^ter mass imcfo abo 
matioo ol attitudea. 

Does imerwtion with d^ peraora Imn good w twi eonsequ^^es? Titers 
is no simpte answer. Intaractkm can i»ve poaitive ecmaeqiMieea, for in^^ 
in sedi^ that one*s concef^ms about w^ tte ^if can do are wrong (e.g., 
sign tai^pfi«e can be used to coiamunkate extjn«nely coiq^ and abstnct 
cm^epts). Interaction can also tove i^gative ^feeta. One irast aimlyae the 
ti^ situation, tte total fkyw (tfhit^aethm, md the kinds <tffe^ 
that this interectkm entaib the indivkhttl. 0^ 

rach 88 the idea that n^re c(»itaet b bendfetaL Insraie^toiatimisinteraetkai 
reinfisw^ one's ^ersc^ypea and confirms me'a worst expe^atiom (Aimr, 
1968). 

T)» rcmdiftofui under which interaetto tais^ 
tmtance, when a peraim b in ctmpeti^ with anc^l^ gnmp, the intc^actiw 
» likely to have negative eimeqiiraeea if thtf graqi gets rewards tl^ porsm 
had hoped to crfytain. On the c«ter hand, if co^Hp^ratkm with the other gnntp 
nfmkes it possible for tte person to c^^ain desired conseqwuees wtudi woab) 
be available otherwve, tl^ tl» resuita will be po»tive. 

When two gnmps differ tm a given attribute, tte greats the ^Stkr&OEs the 
nH»e likely it is that th» attribute win a^Mr m thdr staeotypea <tf each 
(^ter. Furtternwre, they are Hkefy to eiqwr^im what b calted •*cratwf— 
to see a differemre as larger than it r^d^y is. So, fi»- exanq^, tte pittdic is 
more likely to con^r '"cfeaT peopto as oc^nfdetely (kaf and is unlikely to 
n^Uze that ti^ are variatm» in the (tegree of auditmy kss; w ti^ publk 
may perceive '*blind'* peofde as comptetely Umi and not r^lise that scmie of 
them are able to read print umkr certain ccmditioi^. In swh cases, intersctim 
can change a stereotype, thus elimin^ing nikiperc^>tioiiB and exa^erated 
contrasts between of^*s own ami the <Aber gnmp. 

Another infbemre m the fmnatkm of stereotypes and belief systems — the 
bases of attit — comes fnm varimis 1mf]4^ personality tfe^r^*" (Schnei- 
(kr, Ii»7:{) about tiu^ way attrilnites, traita, ami human cbar^teristi^ are 
organized. For example, a perscm nmy think tlmt M petqrie are jolly, an 
attitude that im|^ a Iramed tendency to see particular traits as ""goiiv 
tf^tJ^r.*" Clusters (rf traits reftectif^ (a) extroverwm, (b) agreeid^n^ 
(c) ctependabiiity, ami (d) emotionai stability often have been reported in the 
literature. In one swh stwly. Tieng (1976) foumi six dimei^ms whi^ were 
characterised by tl^ fdtowii^; du^rs ot traits: 
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1. Good, tike, pieasnt, h<me^ just, rineere, pciHe, smsiMe, sympatbetfe, 
firfendty. 

2. 8tra«, hwtry, brge. de^ 

a Youi«, Uxht, fiist. nervottii, beai^UUl Uiin^ lazy, joymia, Mmsfa«, greedy. 
& C^timd« msirouft, cemptkated, imeH^^t, haid-wwidi^, active, airtota, 



A related beiief is that oT a 'tjust worfaT (Lamer, 197S}. that the idea 
that good tUi^ to good pec^ and thtf those tdw are sufE^rfa^ 

deprived deserve thdr :"ate. Beliema in a jits^ worU are mav i&riy tlmi 
meh^&sven to adtaire fotmMe peqte, ctortqptte vfethra, be mire ret^;k»tt, 
betmore asthOTttarkn, and be maaee aatfefied with esd^^ h»ltttiti<ms and 
political ksadere (Rubin & Piepiau, 1975X Thia be&f has obvious iinpfications 
ftr ha n dicapp ed persons. 

The expianattoi of the tendaxy towaid this bdter 8een» to be that pe^ 
find it paiirfU to see a vkthn of ^sfbrtiiN who ha» done ncAh^ 
th» Arte. (^MeiTere are Umotened ^ the posstlri^ 

to tlmn, ObMiirere irtio fteft^^ 
th» suggests that as kmg as they are ''good*' m^hSa^ niad^ wiU ha|^ to 
theoL 

It is po»il^, then^ thi^ miBtive attitaifas Umm4 handioq^ jienmm 
ref^^esent a '^ugt wnrid^ fdienmnemm. Hib possil^lity has inqx»tant ini|^ 
o^ifms because it suggests tJ^ rai|riwdz^ 
can iixrease c^isorvers* (tefeQrivesi»L 

What idnd of evittom sagged tluit peq>fe Imve a wwbT viewpoint? 
In one experin^ {Lmm, 1965), twn students, (me ^tractive and the other 
unattractive* wmted m a tMlc for wbkii one, rmicmiy setected, was paid. 
CHiservers rat^ the psU p&wsi as cmtritHtting mm to the task, as predkted 
fnm ti^ ^'just w«»rld^ Xb^ify, In ttiiKtimi, pec^ fett more cmnfintalde when 
the attractive stud^ w» paid ami less ccmfortal^ wtoi the un^tn^ve 
student was pa^. However, sidMqwnt resMreh Im questioned wfaetter tte 
*t)ust world** hypotteito is nece^arily suf^iiated by these (fata* In smi^ $hxd- 
ies, for tnstaiKe, it l»ts been aigi^ that observers mif feel guilty fear par- 
ticipating in situatkm bi whkh (me perBon is treated b^tt^r than am^}^, am) 
that this guilt leads to the (fen^(atkm of the victim. However, still otto* sUKUa 
have attem]:^ to omtrd tor this posribihty ami fi»ind that (ferogatiim oc^ 
curred even wi^ tte obsc^rven couU not have fi^ perscmalfy re^Mmril^ kar 
ti^ fote of the victim. 

The issue of penmv«l mponsiUUty fw Uie vktim's |dight is inqfxatant in 
^}plying ''just msidr the(»y to hamficaf^ peiwM because it » likely 
that moei obwrvm (tead^rs, (^hnr stiKfents, dtiaens) are nrt r^XHidble 
for the conditkm ol these imlivkfamlsu Hie literature ragged that dcfis^prtkm 
exists when a person is powerto» to telp the vktim. Thus, tlds thecny may 
provide an explanation for tJ% oveily solkit(ms behavior oftra (d»erved wKmg 
persons who interact ckm^y with handki^Tped peo^. Wl^n they pereeive 
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theiiNehws as "hripi^ they experience a reduction in the discoa^at 

generated by the "just workT view-point. 

The way the child w aodatiied is aim relevant to the way ^tintes are 
fbrroed. Harvey, Hunt, ami Srhroeder <1961) argued that some children are 
itodalized by RHti^ voy Uttk> infirtuntnin abmit the way the worid a nwie 
up. On aU availabfa! occaskms they are told bow to act, but they are given 8o 
explanatMMW for 80 acting. WlOT swh dnWrea become adults, they 
to conform to authority figures. Other children, who also are not given any 
infonnation, are punislied imimristently. Such children are likeiy to re^ 
authority figinw; ttey may become rebels or delinquents, aill other childrwi 
are consistently given a lot <rf informatHm about the wsqt the wvntU is: "If you 
<to X, Y will hanpra." SiKh cnildrM) may beonne adults «^ fike to ^ 
other pef^.partkulariy their peers. ccnsittoraHTect. Finally, snne diildren 
are givra infonnaticai biei»sst«»ttly. This last gtwf may beeoiiK partKiUaiiy 
inquisitive, often tryii^ new wi^ (tf tlui^ 

According to the argument of Harvey et aL (I96\). adults will react diffei^ 
ently to particular lAUtude (dejects, de p « 9rfii« «m v^'hkii (tf the km B^J^ds 
td child rearii« w» used durfa« thdr so^disatum. for exms^. if sdiod 
auth(»ities eay, "We imist inti^rate the handicapped and the nonhamticnpped 
as an experiment in this daaa." thow m tl» first sodaliB^ pattern may 
Gcmfttfm without asldi^ qiw^fams: ttoae in the Momd may find imny 
for not conforming; those in the third may "check" with thdr fronds to see 
what tl»ir friends are ddng, and <k> Hkew&«; and those in the fourth pattern 
may say. "Sure, let's try it, " and Uwn keep a critical eye on the "ex^^erin^nt." 
chaqtiiqi U»ir attiu«te8 if Uk ejipnimeiA ^)e8 mrt work. 

Son^ cWW-rearir^j pattmts rrautt in some individmb beanning ii»ecure. 
Highly fwnitlve parents cAen have ddldrOT wte, as adults, «i»Br fti» dinfflfc 

and generaiittd anxkrty md km self-e^vhutkm (Rohnar, WJBX athiUs 
are m<H« likely to chai^^e tteir attit^tes tton pec^ wlw »v secure riViaiMSs, 
1971). Sometimes tl» attitudes tlwn^hr«» rrftect in«!Cttrity. Fw exami^. a 
pernm who foeb insecure may iwt wai* c ompeUtk m ttm haiKlkanped peers 
since a kiss in such a ctnnpetitkm wmild be e^pedal^ humilisting. 

An important swirce of attitiKles is am socbl group. We learn to kxA at 
t»» w«W the way wir cherished sodal grmips (e.g., fomily, firiesds) look at 
it. One way to analyze the swarces of people's attitudes is to check on their 
friends. One way to ctenge pe<^*8 attitudes is to change those erf tl» pemms 

with wlwm they interact. Not only people's wtual firi«Kb, Intt ateo the frtends 
they aspire to have (the refereiKe group) may be important in tl» ftamatkm 
of attitiales. If pec^e asinre to jmn particular gnnips. say tJM»e erf hij^ 
status, then their perception of tte attitiales <rf erfhers in Uiom groui» is wry 
important in determining tlwir attitudes. 

Certain norialiaatjon influeiKCs are also mpmisil^ for n»re «• less strwig 
beliefs in a "just wwrid." One of ti» cwwequences of socialiation patterns tl»t 
lead to a chiW's becoming authwitarian. dogmatk. very retigkius. and so cm. 
is s strong belief in a "just woi*l." TWs am^quence is both ttesirable and 
undesirable: desirable because sudi people are more likely to do what tl»y 
bel»ve to be morally correct and consistent with social mnros, and uirf^irriite 
because Huch people denq^te victims. 
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RuUn and P^dau ( 1976) examined the ^omlization f^wtk^ ttmt nught lead 
to a mluctimi in the emflmsi» tm tl^ -juiH world. " They pmnted mil that roost 
children*^ televiHkm prt^pranui give the meHsai^e that good guy^ ai^*ays win 
and had guyn alwayn k^e. Parents i>ften teU d)ildren that 8ccident»i are due 
to their having been "bail" in the t>aiit, teacheni iuuiaU>' depict mureHnful peot>le 
aa faultkafl, and rvUgiow leaikni oIUny tell i^toi^ abcHit tfn* |Mni24imenti( timt 
have befiaUen thoae wIki did not follow GodV orders. The»e sodalizaticHi pat- 
tenw lend to emphai«ia^ the *ju»t wmHkT rcqnutive bia**. Mwe aofdiiat^ed 
televi^mn pn^ranw might indkate that ^ooietinic^ t)^ bad guys get away (a 
reality which, according to the Justice Department, is Mtatistkally more prob- 
able than anyomf wants to wimit), that accidents are usually thA fHinishn^ts 
for some misbetuivior. that successful pet^le often have more &ults than the 
average citisen. ami that punishn^ts occur to both ''good'* ami ''Imd** pe<^. 
The world is often uivust. Above all, the kmiwledge that we humans have a 
tendency to see the world as nwrejust than it really is and to defend ourselves 
against information that shows it is unjust should help us to stop defeating 
perfectly inmicent victims. 

The issue here, as it is in the evaluation of the (unctions of attitides, is the 
extent to which we slnmld attend to individual differences and their sources. 
Some Hcientists argue that we shouU keep kx^ng at the ni^or cmnmon ite- 
nomtnatf>rs and disregard indivaiual differences, wt^reas f^hers put great 
emi^iasis on such differences, A related controversy is wt^ther the person's 
behavk^ is due to internal bct<»i», such as perscmality or ^Utud^, or eiitemal 
fact4>rK. such as the nature of the situation (Emlter & Blagnusson, \97Gl The 
view advafKed here is that behaviw is usually due to the interaction of both 
attitude an<l situation. Furthermore, th#» importar^ of tin? interaction depends 
on the iund of behavior, the kiml of person, ami the kind of ^tuation which 
are involved iTriandis, li>77al. 



A Partial Glimpse of AttitiKie Chaiige 

Inasmuch as attitude changr is well covered by Watts in the following chapter, 
here we <12.hcuss only one aspect which is particularly related to our interests. 

(*unsider a situation in which a person has negative attitudes toward hand- 
icap|)e<l people. What mn we do to change them? Three broad strategies can 
be uswl: (h) informational, ih) behavior n^Klilkation, ami (c) experiential. 

The informational approach expcmes the targi t person to a variety of ideas, 
beliefs, and vie\frpuints about ami pebble insights into handkrapped imii^id* 
uals. The range of is bro^: .•«Utistks about the contributions of hamli- 
capfied {M*rMins iu the gr«iss i^ational prodiart, infcHTi^ion on jobs which can 
be ilone <inly by hamiicappe«] pers'.ins (e.g., fteaf persons are aWe to work 
comfortably in environments that have very high noise levels), or insights into 
om^'ji motivations mul the functional bases of om»s attitudes toward handi* 
cappefl pernoiks. 

The behavior modifM^atifm appmac'h wouhl put the people in sititeti<ms where 
they may make a positive response Upward a handicappeti indiviiluai, n^sulting 
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fai B reward. When people aee thenselves belaving positively, cognitiw dis- 
tonaee (Fesdnger. 19S7) can ^ to etanges in their attitiKles toward the 
hmSiaippid win **&ie m>" their ifttitti^ with the realities of their 
behavior. 

Tfce experiential approich irould weate c«jditi«» in which the expertences 
of the individiiBl in the preseoee <tf brndkapped periMs wouM be posiUve. 
Repetitkm wmU amditko tiK pNBon to oiA po^ive affiecthre leqi^^ 
the presence of the hendicapptid fadivfafaiaL Pteasant eneoamer gnaqs, pai^ 
tks. or situatioiB in which Xhe panm receives status or knre in the la^serae 
of hamfie^iiped pmom> eoaU be used aiao. 

It is WtsAy tlM ei^ ai^niadi Nv a nde in a {Hi^inun to ^ttu^ a pmm's 
atttt»tes. The combiiatitm to aae b a matter fiS practkaJity or ecMMsmcs. 
Experiential and behavior modifeatitin approaches are expenaive bat effective, 
partkoiarly when one wama to change hebavior. ntha- than jti^ attitiaks. 

One apfHvacfa that coini^nes the advas^agcs c^the in&ni»tkins} with some 
eqperkmtial (at least vie«toBsiy) and b^wior modifiott^ ^kaamta (by re- 
wavdiag correct actions) is the "ass^ator^ used by F\eSer, MitcheU, and 
Trism^ (1971) to iastnxt peqite on ttnctevAan^ag so^ bttevkir hi ottar 
odtinnes. Thb apiNxnch can be taefU in cha^lEi^ beiaviw towand hai^^ 
tndivkhiais. 

The iHBk strategy U» to present "ei^sodes" ci soebd taitaMti<» to peqite 
with two dif&ivnt perspectives and to ask each person to chooae one (tf four 
expianatioDs m the ap]m>priate IntCTpretatiai of each ejrfsode. The iHwedure 
tot the devehqanent of ntch assh^hrtcas to chai^ attitudes toward hamli- 
cai^ped penMNis ia as fidtows: 

1. Taior a sunf^ €i f&nom w1m> have scane expoiraee intmeting with, far 
eMmpie, deaf indivithais. (The sane |H«eediire oaild be fidh^^ 

other handic^) it sanf^ A. 

2. Takeasanit^crf(teafpeoi^(simideB) 

3. Interview samples A and B. Asli what "ef^sodea" they can give you that 
itesiTibe fart«raetk»s with i^nbws tl» •'otiwr^ gro»q^ 

4. Edit the verbal epiaoites into <^er^ptive paragrq^ 

5. Presenttl^panigraidtttonewranq^itfAattdB. Aahtl^tosiqEgBrt 
M^f people in the ei^»^ acted as tiiey dhl. Ead> sAy is an att ri^um. 

6. Edit the episodes and attributions so each epteode has several tfiUerent 
attributkwis whkh have been (Stained frun MA sanq^ A aid aan^ B. 

7. Pmientt^^editedniaterWstonewsanii^crfAand B. PrraentaHthe 
attrilwtiom as paired comparisons for each episode are! aak, "In your opin- 
ion, which of these two explanations is the correct ot^?" 

a Analyze these data f<H'dttli»«nce8 in the cte»enexi^aiathms; that », kjen* 
tify nituations for which aam}^ A uses one explanation significantly man 
(fH- less) firequently than sami^ B. 

9. Now rewrite the episodes with the st a tistica l ly signi&aitt explanations 
ibund in stepM. The fijad item should look lite the folbwing^ 
for grwup A members, each episocte should be Showed by three expfam^^ 
(attributJoiM) fineqwjntly given by numbers of group A and one given by 
n»mber» <rf group B. When a trainee diooses oi» of Um A ex^anatitms, 
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he b toU in a» 'tee&mk'* thit it b Incmrcet*' from the pdnt itf view of 
tim c^ter group and to study the ei^Mte oi»e mwe« When tte tndnee 
chooses expbtfutfiim of group B, he is r^nfin^ced 
eiL|Mmng why grw^ B kiolui i4 thfo epi^e that way. 

For the tiwnuig of group B membcm, ei^ eptaoite b Mtowed by three 
B-preferred attnbutkm and one A*|at^red lAtx^wtkm, mi the feedbadi m 
stmtured to paraltel the feedback tor A meodiefs. 

The efl^ ftf tl» aasiadhtfor b to lm»Ek» the pmi>^^ 
that he or she will cmisider the pdnt of vfew of the (^tor grrap idm. The 
tr^m^ kmrtm to ^^uttMae with ami to an^Mhrte tke c4hw grmip*9 po^t (4 
view and, we hope, to change Ida her attitiatei also. Om way to use tte 
asaimitemr is to identify pvtkutar neecM dia^ses in b^viw (aa roitected 
in tl^ varioua items) and. aftar the tnd^i«, to |Hfovkie rewanb web 
behavtom. 

An impoitant fffirfdem hi tte sttriy (tf atttti^ dutt^e b wb^her to 1^ 
cognitive (informatannUK affective (experieima with i^eaaant and unideasant 
events), or behavi(»nd (poiMve eimits ficAiwif^ spec^ cteabied bd»viora) 
apfatiaeh. Tliere are abo otha* issms md qtmtirafl: How mwh to use eidh 
abroach, in what order, steuM be the source of attituife dw^, ami 
hffw to modify the ^iproad^s finr d^erent auikne^. Some mm a|q»VN^»9 
to attitude dnnge, such as the assimibtor, may ffcfw uadbU tnrt time b noi 
eno^il^ rrararh in the area dl attitiatoi toward hamfaTipped poM^ usiiv 
thb ay^proadi, to allow a firm ass^nmtt thb t^« IVtamfia (1977b) tas 
discu^ed of the n^Umfc^qitad pmbbms in asses^^g the efiectiven^ 
of mxh tratnit^ imigrams. 

To cm^iude: Thb chiq^ has exandi^ attitmies general plieiu»ne»m* 
Specif tre^ments oi attituites toward Uie disai^ can be fotmd in the lit- 
erature, e.g., Thomas (19IW). 
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Attitiide Change: Tlieories aiul 
Method 

WILLIAM A. WATTS 



Anov«viewoftheoi1e8aiiditw«uxii(RitltetO|^ofcbang^ 

h>ndk>ppedperioitttodiflkgHbec«i»fewrtiriiesh«v^ 

mnt of tkom Iwn* bens atteoitrtiei). At ItM gbnce mndd anmr that 

vlrtaiJly bH the extam thevia and reKirch (teaiii]^ with the dyraunks erf 

attttttde dwq^e ihoHid be nteiwit to ^ tq^, tat « ^MO* 

<|ttMtifli*». fix < fac us8ion here focuiet on three categoric of attitc(te dni^ 

theory, wvml methods wfek* have be» used to dicnge tttltw&a, and tte 

pon^nfweflfattititde^aage. M{af^eompivhtsfMiyeoyerview8<rfthet<yic of 

Mtltude chaise can be found in FUib^ and Aj«en (1976). UsGuire (UN»). 

Oiiiaii^ (1977). and Triamfis (1971). 



twwiss OF Airmms change 



Ttit tefcnMlbn-fmimab^ vteivw. bert outBned BbGoire { 1968, 19S8, 19TS) 
and Wyer (1974K caU i^tmtfam to the fiirt tim pm^ 
ineommtiikatknsirthrartlttaiaovarQm IfeGu&pe 
traiudated Laswdfg <1»48) gnatysb of the cotmmintoatfam procesa (who ays 
what to wlMms, tow» and wtth what i^Eect) bOo the coraponenU ^mikim, 
ffwmage, chann§t, r$mtmr, and d^aofum* la bib am^yris <rfthe irttttaik^ 
change proeew* HcChiire identified the c owp op eg ta of attesttfan, eiaqireb^ 
yie&fti«, ret^stitoa, nd action. Thw, ^&iafe chai^ b ragaitled w 
requirbv a tueomive feriet <^ rte|»« oeh whkh haa a cettain pptAh 
aUlity 4^ occtirriiig bm aU of whkh BHtt^ 

l^aee. F(flr emnfie, if the pndiaUai^ irf* a pmcn'a pa$rb9 ^t«xtkm to tim 
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n^HMfte b .50 and h» ccmfm^benmon rat^ in .40. maxiimun likdihood (tf Ms 
yieidinK to the pcMnt of view advocated wmiM be .20; in &ct. in nmt cam, it 
would be much Wh, comtifknnir auc^i tendet»ne8 a« cminterarKuiiqt while 
ing or lifiU'iMnK to th*' nnnmunk^ii^. If behavw cbanite, rat)^ than mbal 
4taten^ntj^ ol ^itnion. u» ifw ultimate ikfpenikfnt variaUe* tw*o addi?.mnal prob* 
abUi^tk HiepH are required: TY^e perrni mmd retain the mw €|)in»m tw imne 
period of tin^« at leai^ long encHjgh to have an (^ipi^tunity to mxKfy bebaW 
accordinjrty. and then <^ ^he murt modify the behavkr. McGuire (1972) 
CTHurliKled "In the light erf thi« analy^. the wwider i» not thai whratiaing 
campawnM have ho little eilect. but that they have any diwemit^ effect at 
aU" (p. 20). 

It hai^ been said of tl^ analyHi^ of variance that one uf it^ mo^ wpects 
i» calling attention to otherwise frequently overlooked hc urces of variaim; in 
the Aan^ way. the cmnmunicatkmiiemi^cm matriic calte attent&m to impw- 
tant factors in detiigning irttitiale-chanKe (»tigranis that M»rwi»e might be 
forgotten. For example* tJ^ qi^imi might arfee erf beiiw di«tfBctcd wMte 
reading a ctmununicaUon couk) affect attiti^te c^ge; if ime c^icentrated upon 
the y^Ming component, the prediction fm^iably n ould be that ufwicm change 
i^fwilitoted, imumiuch as the distractkm iirterfc^ with the mdQ^ 
to c*«mnterargue. However, di^ractiim ako should lower the probabilities of 
attentitm and comprriw*n^m. ref»iltant efliect w attsU»ie chai^ wmiU 
then depend upon w)«i)m- mwe was gaimd from intc^erence with counter* 
arguiiK>pti» than Iwt by po<»r receptfam td the iKs»age. yieldit« the predicticm 
(rf a mmnvHfMHonic inverted U relatkm over a wicte nuH{e irf ^stractkm. Hiat 
in, attiti Ae chat^ »lmild mcn^aite with distrift.tt<m up to some pcnnt aiHl then 
ckcreaHe an dii^traction beconm^ gr^iter* Furthermore, if n^^age were 
Mmf^. the compreltftuiwn n»diatOT ti^Miki play a terser role in cktenmmi% 
the net relation between dsstrsctkm and attitude change than in sstuatioos in 
which the communicatbn was more complex. 

Til predict the effectii of a partkular indepemtent variable in a given case, 
fnw mwi fin*t estimate it* effect upon «wh of the behavmiU lAepa into whidi 
the persuaftkin prvce^s i» analyzed ami, secoiKi, examine the social infhience 
Hituatson (e,g., mef^nage comf.^l^xity). 

In other examples, McGuire pointed out that the multitude of studies in- 
vestigating the effects of varices personality variables (e.g., anxiety and self- 
ejiteem) upon attitiKk change have produced a conflkting array of results 
ranging from xtrong po'^tive to strong inverse relatkms- If, rather than fo- 
cu>»ing upon attitude diange or the yi^ldbig component, erne coiwklered tte 
probable effect of each variable upon attention, comprelwnrion, and« <mly them 
yieliling, tl^ confuston might be clarified (McGuire, 1968). 

Perhaps the tm^i obvious indivkhvU difference variaUe with which to il- 
lustrale thi* applicati<in of the infonration-imicessing apprt^h is intelligence. 
The layman asked to coixjecture hew intelligence is related to persuasability 
typically predicts a mgative relation on the a^Himption that tJ^ nwHV intri- 
ligence fjeople have, the nMre difficult it will hie to permift^ ttem because 
lh4*y will have more arguments in support of their belie&« wiU be better abte 
to see the flaws in the oppwiti^m's argimients. will have grrater self^coirfS- 
flence, arwi so on. Althouj^ al! these cofyectures may be true, ttey focus upim 
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tl^yieldmff i«tep in the proceed ami igmm? the others When attentkni is turrod 
to the reccpti<m componenUi, it i» ekar that intelligent pec^ ^KHifai ecmim* 
teml the meHHage m«re adequately. Tfte pcmitive relation <rf intell^pemre ami 
eomt^hentikm temht to enhame HUHGi^stnlity to persuaskm. Af^un, tl^ wt 
effertu of a wufe range of inteUigemre upcm irttiti^ cfaanxe OmM be mm- 
momHonk in the form an inverted U with the greatest change occurring 
uming pet^e in tte intermediate range. The pdim id tte cttrve*8 inflecttou 
the level ctf inteUigem?e at which maximum persuaskm occurs, depends upcm 
the relative variance in reception ami yfeldif^ in the particular situatkm. TTiat 
if the mess^ is very ^mnple, nmimum change b re^^hed at a ioww level 
of intelligence than in tl^ case of a ctmif^x, (tiflicult cimmnmkatnm. 

Situati<ms aluo cfiffer greatly in leeway fcM- imiividual diffiereiKes in yfekfing. 
If people umfemtami the positicm beii« ^vocated in a fdiysks lecture, Am: 
examine, it is highly pn^bie tlmt ttey will accept it On the other haml. if 
tl^ \m» is a heated pditical campaign, imUviduals may umierstand the ar- 
guments perfectly ami still not accept the position; inked, a bo(»mrang effect 
would not be sunwTsing. Tt^ more arguments |»^esented and understood the 
more negative pec^ wouW become (Dran, Austin. & Watts, 1971). 

In one of the clearest c(»ifirmati«ms <tf tl^ tlm^, ZelU»r (1970) predicted 
and foumi that higher levels of t^elf-esteem were associated with maximum 
attiti^e change as one went fh>m comlitums id suggestibility to ecmfbrmity 
and then to persuasability. i%e reasmed that self-esteem wmikl be positively 
related to me.^siige n^ception but inversely to yiekling. Thereby, as the sit- 
uation placed greater demamis upon reception, going fhmi minunum in the 
case i4 Hujgcpstibility, to maximum fiw persuasaMlity involving relatively com- 
plex iTOssages, the optimum level of self-esteem should inorease. The results 
ftceonM with {H^edietic^, inclidiiqc tin; mecUating variabk — recef^km — whidi 
correlated with opinion riiange: r =^ .22 in the suopestkm situaticm, .34 in the 
ninformity inductton, and in the persimsion corditim. Furthmrnire, re- 
ception was positively related to self-esteem. 

Not all .studies have showi) the predicted relatbn with the mediating variable 
of receptiiHi. For example, Millman { 1968) successfully |»*edicted an interaction 
effect between levels of chronk am) acute (manijHilated) anxkty on qnnion 
change, bas^ upon their {Kresunmi influence upon ctmiprel^nskm, only to 
find that they h^id no effect. These results are discomrertii^ because the in- 
ffrtinaiion-proeessing theories are based upon receiHion as a mediating variable 
in the ripinion-change prtx^ess. Yet, acrcm» many studies, the correlations be- 
tween various measures of c«>mprehensimi ami attitwle chai^ tend to be w^k 
and inconsistent tMc<;uire. ia66. I96«, 1972). TTiis state of afSairs led Green- 
wald ( 196^) to hypothesize that it is not comprehension of t)^ factual material 
piT se that is impf>rtant but, rather, wh* he called **redpient genmted 
iiijfniljonM"; t hat is, th<* iditM^yncratic though ml evaluations that are aroused 
by the communication. It is c^ar that »ome degree of message ctmprriiei^on 
is a necessary prerequisite for attitude chani;^ to occur; the questicms are how 
much ami which aspects of tl^ conwiuniqu^ are most importanL These am- 
biguities m^ii to be clarifii*d. ami further imk research should 1:^ doi^ on 
tlH' relation between cfimpre}H?nsion and attitude change (e.g., Eagly, 1974) 
before can apply this theory with confidence. 
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Altlmigh is unUlKly tbas ill roost prograiM 
pemom Mtcb delated tafimnBtHm abmtt tbs re^xNHtents' pemmatty dm^ 
acteristkrs wou^ be nvwlabk! to the investigatcr. the uain value of this ap- 
pswrh j» to wreaM awmiieM <rfthe ow^xfty 

Thinianottosaytliatitia Inqjoaribte. fiir, as Lehman (1970) Omied in a 
natu»&tic setUng. one can wess tfae fersemSSiy chwacterisCics (tf an au- 
dience and taiior the messages accon^^ to maximize both attitiMte and 
behavioral chaises in dilfereoce mA^frvnf». 



Theorie* of C<»uMency 

Beginiunff with Friu Heiiter ( 1946), a mt^r of psyefacdi^^ have <teveloped 
theories that propose the bask tenet that peojfe strive to maintain consistency 
among their belief. attitiBles. and behavior. The drive for crasiatency b 
assunMd to be a nwtivalii^ &tftOT, so th^ wbwi inoma^^icy is ii^rodtKed 
in* made salkm, pe<^ ehM^ «)e ca- iWH« cMssponeitts to regahi omstfteiKy. 
AHhoiwh numerous omaistency ttemies have been danced (see Abelscm, 
Aronson. MeGuire. Newcomb, Roaenbevig. & Tansenbauro, 1968). fin* the sake 
of itpace, only Featinger's (1957) thewy of cognitive (fiaaonanee is dtecuffled 

Digiunance theory has i»obably iraplred to rowre research than aD other 
c<mM8teiKy theiMriea cMntmed. Dii»(»niKe ownirs vibaxva an individual si- 
multaneous^ h(Ms two G(q(niti(Hs (kl^. behefe. cqwmms) which are psydM>- 
tog^y iiKonsistent Because dissorauice is an unpleasant motivational ^ate, 
peopie strive to rpdiue tt throt^h a ct^tive reo-ganbaticm tint n«y mvohre 
idchng consonant «^tioi» or tiisa^^ «» or berth <^mikms. To we Festin- 
ger's examjOe. if a person beheves that c^arette smoking causes cancer and 
knows that he hinwelf wnokes i^pMiettes, 1» expari«B»8 dis8<mance. AroosOT 
(19fiH) disciwsed the rai^ (Atactics which the p«fwm m«ht enqrfoy to redwe 
this dissonance. The moat cfirectlHitdlfficute^ray to reduce diswawKC in 
a situatiwi is to stop «nddng. fturii^ th», tlwre are several ^rays in wlrieh 
an individual mij^t jiBtify contiraai^ to emcke. He nrig^Jt behttte the evitterce 
linking cigarette Mmddng to cancer or affloc^ with otl»r cigarette siw^ers 

(-If Sam, Jack, ami Harry smoke, tten it cant be very dai^enms"). He might 
smoke only fUte1^Upped cigarettes and (^hide himself that th« filter traps the 
cancer-producing materials; or he mij^t nrnvime himmtf thaJ snta^ing is an 
important and highly pleasurable activity and that a shorter but more e^JoyaWe 
Ufe is preferabte. All tlwse behavkjrs reduce chirfonaiae, in efEect, by tessenii^ 
the absurdity involved in »noking when it has been shown to eai^ cancCT. 
The numerous fxissible ways of reduciiqj dissuaanee often crrate prol^n» 
with testinj? the tlwcay (see subsequent dfacusskai). 

Classic exaroirfes of research include pMtdecision disaonaiKe in which, after 
making a dwice between two or nmre otgeets to jNirdiase, tJ» pmon usually 
enhances tlw quaUties of the dmsen alternative and derogates tlwse erf the 
rejected one. In this case, dismmance arises fh»m all the pontive charaeterwtics 
of the rejected altenuitives whteh are k»t; it can be redvwed. however, by 
enhancing the chosen object, such as by reading advertisenwnts that extol its 
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virtue}*. WHmjnanct? liwory w diflertnt^ted from the earlier conftiet ttoory in 
this a»e by predictinff that chanf^ in evaluatkHi will occur after, rather than 
prwir to. the ihTisiiin. 

Amtlher enmrmm exani|4e irf" rtiMKinancv b HkinK mntethinK &a a ftiwticm isS 
effort expenditure. For example, if pemcms work haixfer to accoii4rfi^ sioiw- 
thing or undergo mwne severe initiations to gain admiasion to chilm <»• fra* 
temitieis, they nhtMiId evaluate the wxon^il^n^nt mwe pi>sitively to reduce 
the db«.s<inance that would arise from wi^risu^ so hard for something that is 
of iittie value ( AromM>n & Milln, 1%9). 

Similarly, if a pentun dtje^ H<»nething agaimit hiji or her {^vate beltefs. as 
in cfHjnterattituflinal advocacy, dii^onance i^hould occur the nmgnstude of t)^ 
diHAi>nance lihuuld be inversely rebted to the degree of incentive or jt&stifieation 
fur actinia. That the jui^tification provitk^ ^itmng ctqtniticms consonant with 
fjerfnrminK the counterattitudifol act and thereby avoids arousal ofdissonarae 
(Kei(tinKer& Carb^th, 19^). 

The nuiKe of disisonance :itudiei4 greatly exceeds tl»se examf^ (see Br^ 
& Cohen. 1962: or WickluiKl & B^m, 1976K Amnson (196H) am) others (e.g., 
Chapanij* & (^hapanis, 1964) have pointed fHit a number of }Mt^n» in the 
tlM'<ir> . It in pnycholc^cal ratl^r than bgkal iiw>nMstency that is important; 
conNtnjuenlly. mi clear, unequsvfical nites can be apphed in (tetermininf^ in- 
nmsistency. As a rule of thumb, Aronson suggested tlmt dissonance is amised 
when the c*>gnition violates a strmg expectancy. 

Ani»ther ppihlem is that a person VMy use multiple modes <rf resolving 
inct>ns5stencies (e.g.. sn^iking cigarettes), and the best attempts to block off 
alternative mnk*^ uf disMjnance reduction tmy fail. Thus, measurit^ one mode 
of rwluction may be aruUagous to counting the people exiting from one door 
f)f a burning building. 

Inconsistency is said iu arise between two active elen^nts if, considering 
them si'parately. the opposite of oto emamites from the otter. However, in 
most situal. .IS. two cognitiom* are seldom evaluatei) by themselves. Conse- 
quently, tw ciignitions, when taken in thi? abttml, which would appear to 
anKise dissonance, may fail to d<i so because of the exigence of a neutr&Iixii^ 
underlying cognition. For example, a counterattitudinal pof^ition Viken in the 
context of a formal liebate wouki not induce dissonaii^ because it is dearly 
umlerstcKKl by b*>th the speakers and audience that the delmters* statements 
may not nece.Hsarily reflwt their personal views on the topic at issue. Thus, 
thf rules iif dfliating provide an underlying n^ition tlwt fwvents the arousal 
of dis.sonarui'. 

rnderlymg most diss4>nance predictioa*? is the idea that the person has a 
fxisitive se]f-cf>ncept. Thus, telling a lie for a small reward would not be dis- 
Hiinant fur a |>athf>lf^cal liar or a person high in Machiavellianism who believes 
that lyin>f is a tvntral fmrt of life (Epstein, Indeed, Aronson (1968) 

•iuggesterl that, in the Kestingerand Carlsmith (1969) study, dissonance is not 
arouse<l between the cognitions "I believe the task is duir ami "1 toW someone 
the task uas interesting"; rather, the perceptbn tluit -I am a decent truthful 
human U^ing * is dts.*«>fiant with awareness of having misled someone. 

Another problem with (!isi«inanei» stmlies is that the variable mansfntlat«l 
have usually l)een quite complex. Thus, it is difficult to ascertain just what 
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aqKCt f the masefn^aiim produces the obtaiiyri ^Geet. FarUMamwe, Ch»- 
pauus and ChapwMs (1964) ciittdxed tfissMiance stwiies ftar their stoppy meth- 
odohiKy. It » true that there ia greater salitNict self-selection In these studies 
than in many uem of paych^igy. but it is probai^ unavo^abte to sotoe 
extent because the ty^ esperisBeBt itm^ "eoiffiW* 80^^ 
sflgj^hiig aganst their wishes wMte nwinf ahring the iltoton that th^r are 
doiBg it of their own vditita. Indeed, the resatectfmaiy atiaSea ay be «to 
to the ad^cts'havfa^thtfrdrftaMwawwMcd because thqrwCTe bring '^eoi med," 
rather than their expeiiendi^dissottance. Far ezanqile, Yale students 
requnted to write essays ai-guing in Cava- of police on campus although they 
w&e adaiiuuttiy i^qieaed to the hrtrarion. In a h^h-choee vftaa^Sim, most 
students probably wwihl have written against usii« police on campus. The 
experinienter's job was to convince tte atudenta to write the counterattitwhml 
essays while nudntaining the pereeptkm oi ckeise. Blost studo^ agreed to 
write in fvn^ of pidice. but jstilabSsr only after feelii« veiy (tefensive and 
fodishftM- being conned into ddngaom e t tei gagafaist their wfllawtenfcfl they 

lutd to do WM say !». ThM fdaces a ^^tteroA pmpectiiw cn Axtaxm's sdf- 
cotKept int«rpreUtion because now the "ffissonanee" results from the self- 
pen^it«m of ail tadly b^^ a i;erMm itf fvui^tdb who is r^tively ii^ 
and the o^ntition of a&>wuig «Haelf to be CMined into ddi« simMHhi^ a 
one's belieb. In short, the questhm is one ndsed nai^ yeara ago (Deutsch, 
Krsusa. & Rraenau. 1962): Is it dlastHUUKe defrasiv^Mss? 



FunctkmaJ Theories 

In this point of view, best exemplified by Katz (1960) and Smith, Bnmer, and 
White (1966). the position is that if y«i want to chai^ attitudes or even 
understand ttem. you must know what function they serve. Diflln^nt ^)ini<H» 
fierve various functi(H» and the san» attittKies may serve one or several, 
ckpemiing on the indivkhaaL On the ba^ of an mtei^ve dimeal study, 
Bruner. and White (1956) o£Eered three bro^ fimetiofis served by attitude 
and opinions: object ap|M«i»8l, social adjustment, aiai extemaliEatkm («• ego 
(feftnse). Because Kat2 (1960) elaborated fcwr ftuarticms U»t encompass tlw 
preceding ones in greater detail, they are discussed here inste^. 



AttiiudeH iktring the Instrumental, Objective, or Utilitarian Fn^ctton 

This fuiwtion in based upon the utility of the attitudinal object in wed of 
satisfection; it w best exemplify in behaviOTirtfc lwmii« theory. Tte atti- 
tiMies are ainwd at nuudmteing extenial rewards and minimkii^ puntebments. 
To change such attitudes, one changes the peracai's evaluation of the p»al to 
which they are instrumental wr the person's pereeptim of tteir inrtrun»ntality 
to that goal. Carlson ( 1956) denMHtrtrsted the ef&ctiveiw« of these at^ntad^ 
to attitude change. 
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Thin ftiiictkm rpferH to the ^suke in whkh attitiK^ (Mnc^cct the pefwn from 
acknuwkfdgi Rg bsmk truttm abuut hiiBaelf l^rwlf about the harsh realitka 
of the external world. Attituckw are i^vekiped as f^t^ectmi against int^nal 
ccmfliet and extenml cbngers. Mere i^^esentatkm of MW infcmnatkm abrat the 
attitudinal object, fnnimusing rewards, or invoking penalttks wwki be rela- 
tively ineffective in chaf^pi^ theM attitude ina^uch as they freqi;^ntly 
would AirtNfr threaten the pemm and armiae anxkties, thus feedinif ego- 
defemive behavior. The atUtiuto nuiy be suscef^ble to chai^ by rensivuig 
the threats and pnividiiH( catharsis ami tielf-ins^t. 



Tffr ValiW'Sjrprfssii'e Function 

The person derives sgtis^tim) from exin'essing attitmtes approi^te to his 
or her personal values and seif-cimcefit. Attituifes originate Ummgh main- 
taining self'identity* enhaimng &ivofaMe self-iro^, setf-ex|nies^m, and self* 
determination. Two conditiom are relevant to changing vahie-exfHf^^ve at- 
titwkfs: (a) Some degree of dissatisfaction with one's setf<conce}H, or its 
assiiciatefi values, is necessary. This cfissatii^^ctimi can result from fiuhun»» or 
from the inadequacy of oiws values in preserving a fisvcmUe image of oneself 
in a changing world, (b) Dwsatisfactbn with oW attitudes which are ini4^»no- 
priate to one's valuei^ also can lead to duuve. The impetus to chai^ may 
Htem from new experiences or the sugge^tiom^ of other people. 



The KnuH'letige Ffiffcfiun 

The individual has a need to give adequate structure to the universe. Attitudes 
help pi^tpW to simplify and unfkrstand the hif^ly compk^x universe and to 
pn)Vif!i' meaningful cognitive organszatkm* consistency, aral clarity to theur 
viewi^ of the worid. Attitudes serving this fiii^ti<m shtmbi be partkulariy 
amem^bie to change when new infonration is communicated to individuals, or 
when they have new exper^rKies with an attitude (^ii}ect. 

Relatively few stud^ have been conducted ^)ecifkally to test tl» fbi^Uonal 
approach; they Imve focused heavily upon the ego-ftefense fimctim* whkh is 
pnibably the most interesting am) nonobvious, am) used rwrial attitudes ami 
authontarianism ss the dependent variab^. In all ci^es, the fs^ictions were 
that x'ihjects who were intermediate in ego^defense mechanisms would be 
more influencetl by a self-insight approach than their ctmnterparts who were 
high nmi low in this respect. It was assun^ timt subjects who were high in 
ego defense woiiki be unaffected by the single trratment because it would 
thn>aten them and raise their anxieties; and subjects scoring low would hc^ 
their preju'Uced views for other, non'ego*<tefense^ reasons. Thus, for example, 
if low -defense subjects heM their prejudiced views to conform to group minm, 
itr because of a lack of information, provkiing self-insight on the relation be- 
tween emotions and pi^judice woukl be irrelevant. 
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Tht* rmilu« (4 lime »iud^ (KaU, McCUntock, & Sarmtfif, 1967; KaXz, Sar^ 
imfr. & MK^Untock. 1»56: McCUntock. l^; Stotland, KaU, & PUchen, 1%6; 
Stfitlami & Patcht^n, 1961) were dimppointing in that the predktifd relatiom 
were obtaimnl in only twd cKatz et al.« 1%7; MK'tintock, 1S68), and. in tl^ 
fimt Atitdy. only when UMng certain meamires of ego (tefenne. Four dil&rent 
meaiMire^ were u^ed by Katx et aL (1967): two TAT cards; a senteimscom- 
ptetion teftt; the Paramna Scate of tl% MMPI, and items txvm the (CaHfomia) 
K Scale; the expected relatkm w^ obtain^ miy with the latter two* Fur- 
themuire. Stotland ami Patchen (1961) later u«ed the same F Scale itims bai 
did m>t finti the predicted relation. It h quite Ukeiy that a m^jor r»nol^ni lie« 
in the aHj^ent^ment of eKD-defemiiveM»s«: thu» Smith (1969) was ted to ccmclude, 
''Here, difficulties in assessing motivation comNne witJi tN)se inlM>rent in the 
stialy of attitudes to make clear^ut results difiEcult to otrtain"* (p. %)« 

Despite the emfMricai problen^ in testii^ ti^ the<»y, it is of consideraUe 
heuristic value and part^larly relevant to changing attituctes toward J*ajrf- 
Mrapped stiaienu. Since many classes of hamikapped persons are portknilarly 
distinguishable subgroups of the pqmlaticm, they would appear, as in tte case 
of racial minorities, to be good targets for {Mi^udke imsed upon ego-^fense 
needs. Furthermore, teachers ami studHits are likely to experiemre anxiety 
and to feel threateneti in interactkms with tuuidicapped chiWren; this state of 
affairs is one that presumably arouses ego-defense attitudes. Imteed, it is the 
dynamic quality of ego^fentie attitiKl^ that makes them partkulvly dan- 
gerous because they can be triggered by events that have no togical direct 
connection (e.g., .sexual frustiBtion presumably can mcrease t»%jiKlk:e}. 



Helief tff u Jniff WuHd 

ihw particularly interesting function served by attiti^es toward the hamli- 
capped i» what I^rwr ( 19fi5. 1971) called the belief in a just worid. Although 
this topic has been coveret! in (Chapter Two in relation to attitude fcmnatkm, 
its impiicatifin.s fur opinion change are worth noting here: 

Pwple have a need to believe tl^y live in a just worid— a worid in which 
deserving people are rewarded and the undeserving are appropriately 
deprived or punished. Given this need, the awareness of smneoTO who 
i.s suffering through m fault of his oh n creates a conflict for the observer 
Tht* ohMTver can either decide that the world is not so just after all or 
gi> throujrfi the effort of per^u^ng himself that tte 'Innocent" victim 
actu illy merited his suffering. One relatively a)raf<Mlable w-ay the ob- 
M'ryvr c-an res<ilve this conflict is by deciding that the victim, though 
inniK"»'«t by deeil. deserves his fate by virtue of his undesirable personal 
attributes. (I-^rwr. 1971. p. 127) 

It .^eems pnibabie that the same process w^id cerate in tlw? observer's 
re>fx>n.<«'s to h«in4!ica(»p<'<i victims who. in most cases, clearly have done nothing 
(II <lf'S€'r\»- their fates. Thus, in many cases, negative attitudes toward hand- 
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tolled permms msky rvpresenl the world |dief«mmHm**; ami« if so, fUrther 
infiiriiiaUcm abcHit HMriu the handtonq)ed wouM rimt^ thraaUm the 
obflerver to a greater extmA inaraiueh as it wmikl increaiie hb pmepticm of 
tiUUfltke, Rather, it a^iem to be a in wh^ {rovviiiig sdf-ins^t (in a 
nonthreateniiv n»m^) ixAo the mechaiu^itt c«ieratis« wraU be more eflfee- 
tive in reducing the negfii^^e attittMiea. In^ratally, thb thecary alao m%ht 
explain the overly adi^itm» behavkn* thtt ia (rften t^M^rved smn^ psofke in 
ek^ contact with handicapped incfivtchiala — because if ttey perceive tbem- 
selves as **helfHi^ c^hen»,** the *^uat winti** d^<mili»t is reduced* 



TECHNIQUES OF CHANGING ATTITUDES 



Perauaaive CimioiunicatiMa 

No (kmbi the most comnum method of attempting to change attitudes is to 
present new informatMHi through per»ua^ve n^aaagea. The literature on the 
ti^nc i» VdlwnimHW. Although the landmark text \» Ho v Lam), Jania« and Kelly 
( IWhiK ■ hv hei4t rpMiurreti probably are Uctiuire (19^) and Fiahbein ami Ajzen 
(11175). 



Sat4rre KffertH 

Kelman (1981 > suggested three components* of source valence: credibility, at- 
tractiveness. and power. In turn, the^^e compomnts are associated with at- 
titude chanf^ via three different psychok^^kal processes — intemali^tion. 
Hiefififiaifiwi. aral afmplinNce. Internalization b present wt^n the person 
privately temb^ to manifest an attitiule change in his or her verbal report or 
behavior even when the (»iginal source of il^ message has been forgotten or 
ct^gefi tc» a new p^Hiition. Here* t)^ credil»lity oS the source is of n^jor 
impfprtance. Ickntiflcation refers to tl» receiver's t^ire to establish a grat- 
ifying role relation v^ith the source, either in duality or fantasy; the moti- 
vatUm in primarily induced by the attractiveness of liw source, Cmnpliance 
involves public ac(|U!esct*nce to the attitude advf]»cate<i by the sourte but with- 
out private i*«immitment to it; depemlence upon power over the receiver is a 
means to attaining desirable goals. 

Of the three, source credibility has been mmi extensively studkd aid tl^ 
re^ult.H have he«»n fairly comiistent. When sources are purportedly expert on 
a U^nv. more attitufie change is obtaim^i. apt^u^ntly because tt^ receiver is 
nv9re willing to yield to the expert's opinion. Messages frcnn neutral or un- 
valenced sourct>s are better learmd than those attributed to high- or low- 
crnliNiity sf jurces but produce only an intem^diate anK)unt of (^inkm chai^. 
Ferhafis it is tmly when a pers<^ is unable to evaluate the source that be muat 
analyse the arguments hiiDHelf. 
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Fear AruuMl 



In an cfariy stmiy , Janin umi Fe^hback ( 1958) varied ti» extent of fear-arwsing 
infmroattim on Um^h ikray in mtuNaireM concerning proper ftoital care, Wfth 
thm ievek fear anni^, tl^y fmiml that the Kreatest refxMrted duuige in 
tooth-bni»hing practkes, a week later, was fmr the bw-fear ccmditkNi, and the 
iea^ change wa» (or Xi^ h^ fear etmiitHm. Hiey imer|Hieted these jmivoc^ 
ative findingH in ternw of defensive avoidaiKe re^rtions in the b^fSBur con- 
dition. Subsequent s^ud^ ««hton fouml this inverse relatkm (Higbee, 19^, 
McGuire^ 1969) but, instep, gimeraliy flowed ttmt strong-fear i^qieab |mh 
duced more atttti«fe change than weak ernes. McGuire (1968) pn^med a mm- 
monotonic inverted U relatkm between inteimity fear annmal and attiti»k> 
change basni upon a two-factor analysis (tf anxiety. As a drive, anxtety shoidd 
temi to ir^reane tto probability (tf tte oinntoi-cbange re^icmse; as a cue, k 
Hhouki tend to elkdt resporaes sudi as avoatonce md ^gresmm that woidd 
interfere with the opimim-chaii^ process. ThereftKe, an overall mmnumotonic 
relation between anxiety ami (^m<m chai^ simM occur (as«mii]« that one 
has varied levels over a wkie range) with an <^Ainml intenwdiate level 
of fear amusal. A nonnmiiAmic tlMKNry« such as that propcsed, also im|dies a 
number of tnteractkm effects with fijtuatkmal and indivkhud dlfibvnce vari- 
ables. Fur example, higher levels of fear arousal shouki be (qytinml for subjjects 
who are low. as compared to high, in chronk anxkty. Several studies (Lev- 
anthal & Watts, imi; Millnum, 19^) gemnOly have suniwted thto {wediction. 
Similarly. hi|^r tevels of fear should be more efikacifms in produciiuf attituife 
change when they are highly specific and when detaifed recommemlations are 
nu^ to reduce the fear (e.g., directimi^ abc^t where to go fbr a tetanus 
inm)culation. Leventhal, 1970). There is also increasiiu; eviifence that various 
levels of fear have differential effects upon different depem^t rariid>les BVtch 
as attitiMks ami behavior (Rogers & Thistkthwaite. 1970), 

Fishbein and Ajzen ( 1975) critid:^ this research for confounding degree of 
fear with message content: hence, diffcmntial persuasion n^y be attributabte 
to variances in the information provided rather than to levels of fear arousal 
Similarly. Higbee (1969), in his excellent review <rf firar-appeab research, 
p«iinte<l mi a number of problems, including ambiguities, in t)i« sources of 
fear. 



It is of considerable practical importai^ to km}W how discrepant the position 
aiiv(K*atefi by the ?Mmrce should be fnm the receiver's initial opinkm for the 
message to havi* maximum persuasive impact. We have two competing points 
of view on this issue: one is a straightforward discrepancy hypothesis that 
states that the more change reqi»sted, the greater the amount will be obtaimd; 
the father is a prwliction of a nonmomjtonic relaticm in which the greatest 
change f>ccurs for intermcfliate discrepancies. The nuyority of sttalies imlk»te 
that the am<»unt of obtaineil change is a negatively iKxelerated, im^reasirig 
function of the discrepancy between the receiver and the n^ssengers' pc^- 





tkm, al tessA up to ntber extraoe inrtaaees (ftnehm & L^»ter, 1958; Hcnrliad 

ffedine in oimuim dwtge. pnedieted by tte noiiaMmoKmk tteofies, sets in 
(Bodmer & Imko, IMS; VUhetA Litbm, IffiS). 

AroiisoD^ Tmner, and Carism^ (1963) reatoaed, fi^ tbe statK^xOnt of 
<ti wmi g nep theoiy, th^ the sul^ may mate at Inst two mpcmsea ki a 

andCtmncL asi&iBodmarand Insko (1966). Uad: wtth higfaty i^iarfite swne^ 

the piiitf of tile ci^'s inflectkm co^ 

fiyte^reMalfesc^aiBea, whkht«ritotigeg«lyilPi^^ 

appear tao extreme. Ua&ftuBiately, RUne and Sevemiee (1970) aad Eagly 

(1974) fiiiled to find tiiterwtim» betwsM maw crecO^y and ibcnpmsy. 

Satject involvemrat with the issm has alio be^ tmd hi attCTW^tfity to 
reconcife incoi»iatent fladb«s. To the extmA tl^ in v o l v emeift f^!§en to the 
sukyect's cmnmitaM»t to 1^ i^tkd ^^p&akm. ttane swie evfatem that as 
mvdveiwnt mcreases« tl» dSects <tf h^hfy diserqamt mrasiqiea deeroiae 
(Preedmsiit 1964: Rhim & Sevmnce, 1970); Imt this &Mifa« has not been 
imhreiwl (Rufe & Renaer, 1968). 



Drawing the Cmcluskm m. Uam^ it Im^ieit 

A nimiber of stiaiks l^ve ataifht to ^mmsiUrslte Umt pemu^e messages 
produce more atUtiate change if tte eoKlusk»n is bft fir the reader v bear«r 
to draw for himself. This hypi^l^ was inqrired by similar vkwn in psydK>- 
tl^Trapy. Par&cfoxicaUy, na^ ^udK» find tte <^^te: Exf^^ 
ctMwlusion leads to greater change than teavii^; the reado* hearar to infer 
tl^ cc^usic^ (Hoviami & ilamfeU 196£t Thistlethw^« cteHaan, & Kame- 
netsHyf i^l- Ttw imbfem apprars to be that nmt mibjeets are insiiflte»m|y 
intelligent or nKitimed to draw the condign aiKl* conseqi^Uy, they miss 
the main point of the n^ssage. 



KefHtiug r». tgmmng Oj^mtion Argnments 

Hovland. Lumsdaine, and SheflWld (1949) f<Hind that thwe n^bers <^ 
the audience who were initiaUy fovorabte, igiKHii^; tbe 0|^ition was mwe 
advantageous; for th<we w1m> were initially (^losed to the e(H^ittion« n^ 
timiiiV and refuting the ar^gun»its was soimwhat supermr. There was also 
an interaction with intell^eiwe, that refitting the qppositkm was mm 
effective for those with high intel^ei^e ai»i igncaing it bett^ fi)r peo^ kyw 
in inikfUigefHre. Mc(juire (196S) speculated upm) a number ^ cta^iitim^ Umt 
wouki favor ignoring ti^ o}qK»iti<H»* argUKMits: Menticmiiv tl^ arguments 
in order to refUte tlM^m might smuggest to the ree^v&r reservatkms about the 
conclusions that he cr- she would not othmri^ tusive; r^her than c^mstnUhig 
source'^ ohjeetivity. it may im&ate that the ismie is ecnftrova^ and the 
stource hax a perstttsive intent; i^n^ientir^ tl^ (^^wsition's arguments, even 
to refute them, may put the receiver in a conflict ^tuatkm; am], initially 
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mentioiynK these argirawnts m^ht ewise the receiver to switch sideit. thus 
imdiMiiv (fefensive avcMdsnee of the later Mipptwtive argunKnit^. 



FiMVHxmting Fern»asuv Intent • 

A number <rf studies tove investigated vari<m»i^)ecta of forewanji^ 
tHWMve intent. The effects of forewaniii« have been of interest ftxwn both 
tlieoretical and practical standpwnta. With the recent rise in cwiscioMnesa 
about tJ» ethics of research, and the cmutequent cwwem abwit decejfi^ in 
studies of ojsnkm chanRe (e.g.. saying that the study invert^ates leamiiwj. 
information prvtcesMng, etc.), tite qtKtstkm erf tht- feasiWlity <rf mnfiy tdtiiMj 
subjects that one is stwlying apajom change has been r^sed. 

There are at iMst three thewnetkpJ reasiHa fwr expecth^ ftaiewaming to 
mli«:e the unmediate imp»:t <rf pmi^ve i^sages: (a) FOTBwamii« may 
bad sulyects to think (rfcounterwgiaiMnts «tl»r befape or white rrai&« the 
communication (McGuwe & PapageorRW. 1968; PWty & CiKrkippo. 19T7). 
(b) Forewamij^ may amise psydxdiqskal rawtanee (Brrimi, 1966; Haas & 
Gr»)y. 1975): that is, the sulyects* fireedtsn of dasce in evahnting the cwit«it 
is imfMnged upon, thuj* armisiiw r^etamie. (c) Finally, f«ewaming may cause 
tiw «uha*ct» to perceive tl» cwnmunicatw as teas fair and unlnased (Dean, 
Austin. & Watts. 1971; Hass & Grady. 1975). Although the majority of studies 
have found an inhiNting effect in fofewamii^;. a few haw found positive 
effects, particularly in c^es of antidpaUMfy belief d»i^ (McGuire & Milbiun. 
1965). in which the Hubjects' opiniM» are n^sured after tl» forewamii^ Init 
prior to receiving the persuasive messages. 

Regardless of the immediate efliect-n. Watts and Holt (1979) found in two 
studies that after a week's time the initial differwKes disappeared and fore- 
warned subjects siiowed a delayed-action "^per effect" that Iwought th«n 
up t<i the >«me level as subjects who were not forewanied. 



One mijrfit com^ive of distraction and forewarning as hem at opposite ends 
of a cimiinuum, ranging from tlw Watant announcement that the investigator 
j« 8ttem|»ting to persuaife the subjerts to disguised persuasion in which the 
.Htwiy is |»»sed off as one of comprehension or some such thing in the general 
area and distracti<m at the otl»r eml. in the latter case, tyirically. not only is 
no mention made of persuasion, but subjects are also distracted in one way 
nr HWJther tn minimize their tendeiwies to think of MMinterarguments. Wtereas 
fi.n'waminK hiw he«'n ^hiiwn to facilit^e the production of counterarguments, 
distrwtion apparenllv interferes with the subject's ability to think of them 
(Panm. Banm. & Milter. 19T3: Petty. Wells. & Brock, 1976). Therefore, dis- 
iracti«in .sh«iuki influem* ptwitively tlw yjeWing conspMient in persuasion ai^ 
make IN' jm-hmbi more sasceplibk*. if the mess^ is adequately comprehended. 

However, tln-re is cf«widerable evictence that distraction interferes with 
romprehension (e.g.. Haaland & Venkatesan. 196K: Petty. Welk. & Brock. 
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I99S). Tl^refbre, if dininiction increases to the pdm where the to») in ci»n- 
pndhemmin in too gmt. a cfecrraKe in (q^ntm duu^ silUHiId occur becai^, in 
the extrpnw cuMe. ow cannot conform to the pmition advocated in a cimi- 
municati<m ^ithcMit underntamliiw tl^ Hide taken. Hence, firom a thewetteal 
Htamlpoint (Mdiimv, I86»; Wyer, a iMinnKmotomc relattcm dMmM pre- 
vail with moderate teveb distmetkHfi &dlitatinR q^nkvn change. Hie ma- 
j<»ity of stmlMi a^^iarently have fidten intothb 'InodeFrte*' reafan since nKwt, 
but not all, have found an inumdiaU l^ilitatiiw efle^ ol disin^tkMi. Then 
in Mime competittmi betw^n two theosatkal interfmtatmis ti^ prostive 
^fkci (Baron, Banm, & Miller, 1973): the fo^menttoned inhilritiGD of ctmn- 
terarguing and a dissonance tl^ory inter^Hnetatkm that cU^sm tiwi tt^ in- 
crrased efiint required to unf^r»taml t)^ n^sKage under crodftrntt of distTWtkm 
fecilitaten opinion change. 



Iffdirrtt Effevi^ uf Pemnaffitr CvmmHHiratioffH 

In 196U, Katz claimeJ that one of the most necessary reseairh areas was the 
generalizatiiHi <»f pen^uasion. ^ted simply, the questira is the extent to which 
the fjersiJasivc effects of a message directed toward a specific tofMc generalize 
to Himilar or psychobgirally related, but unmentioiwl, issues. A number of 
studies have consistently shown an imiirect persuasive impact of communi- 
cations on logically relatcni bel^fs (IXUehay, Insko, & Smith, 1966; McGuire, 
ly^K Wyer, 1974) which, as wmiM be expected, is usually coi^^rab!y smaller 
than the direct effect. Mciiulre (1960) suggested that experimental manipu- 
lation of the tialience of logical relatkim^ among beUefif should increase the 
indirect effects of persuasive communications by disrupting the equilibrium 
between wishes and reality that am>ears to charscterize a pennm^s aqnutive 
system at any given time and to move it ftirther into the logical reality oriented 
realm. Furthermore, to the extent that the relations among belief are salient, 
any change in a given belief requires s«ne degree of corresponding clmnge in 
the interrelated but unmentioned belkfs to maintain a given level of ctmsis- 
tfocy. That is. increasing the salience of the relations reduces the chaises tjf 
i-ompartmentaiization am] resulting Imrk of change on the related beliefs, Sev- 
eral studies cHolt, 1970; HoH & Watts, 19G9: Watts & Holt. 1970) have sup- 
pi ^rted the finding by various manipulations of saliemre which consistently 
increasefl the imiirect effects of communications* Furthermore, Watts (1978) 
found that distraction, which should interfere with the permm's temferwy to 
think <^f U^cally relates! beliefs, significantly reduced lYw indirect effects of 
cf)mmunications und at the same time increased the direct effects. 

( leariy . a person planning an attitude-change program concerrod with hand- 
ivapjK'd persims should be aware of this research, not only to avoid unanti- 
ci^iated consiH{itt*nctn« in the form of possiUy unwanted chai^ in related belkfs* 
but also because of the anchoring effects that swh related beliefs may have 
u{K)n the target belief. That is, if the spedfk belief attacked in a persuasive 
m#*i4s«gi' is inlerrnlateH with a number of otter beliefs to which the person is 
ci>mmittt««l or. for other reasons, the beliefs are resistant to change, they shmild 
jHTve &n anrh<»rs for ilw attacke<l belief (Holt, 19W; Nelson, 19H8) nmking it 
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respeeu, may &U because of the uranenttoied aiic^^ 



Moal fweaitrh mi the effeda pmmal mtwactfam upon attitiute change has 

been ftirect«d to racial attiti^ Imt ttere » no apf»^ 

not to be a|^i&<l to handhaq^wd pmmm. (1W9) simumffiied the ocm- 

<ttlkma nece^aiy fo^ int^radal cmtact to have a pos^^ 

be» <tf each mtfift be equal static or (b) t>»f ni^^ 

gnmp must be ct higher st^ua than the m^^KrHy grmq) menrfmv; (e) time 

muat be a fkvml^ dhiMrte Knt grmqi tnteractimi; (d) the iitferaetimi mu^ be 

<^anint»nate ratl^rtlttneawal nature; (e) the intmetiim murt be lewanfoig 

and fdraaant; ami (f) ttn^ two gimq» ahcmki have a ntutiud gral that requires 

biterdepemtent and coopa^ve actimt 

AJtiMHigh ti^ tirt ia fteinamfofc and im^mUy s^fami met in reaMife sana- 
tions. Cook ( 1969) created shnilar conf^iona in a lab^ 
White coeds wm frfaced in the po»tmi of havii^ to interMt with a Black 
perwm over a 1-mcmth period. Wtoi tim White ^uck»it i«reed to part^ipate, 
fthe was unaware that mte id tbe irth^ partk^nirta was Bbdt The game 
requim) a hiRh (tefpnee coqieratkm; it |mvi(ted a tei^ to* &biy dose 
interacticm fcnr 2 houm ^di dgy on m equal basb, and it had a siqp^rordtoate 
Xoal--winning and earning a bimus. Also. duriiHt each 2-hour session, to^nks 
were planned that afibrded of^imtuniti^ for pteasant interr^al interaction 
to allow ti^ Black cMfedento to ecAaMteh hmelf ^ an imlivkhmi and, thus, 
to weaken the sulk's racial st^rec^ypes. A ccmipari^ of the suh;}^ 
attittales before and after the experimental Ureatmeirts indkated that ap- 
pro»mate!y 40^ s)K>wed po^tive changes in ^titutfes one ^amhrd Avia- 
tion or more, compared to 12» of an untrei^ contrd group {nnejuffioed 
women. Although tl^se results are encwraKiin;, It is impcntant to note that 
of the experiix^ntal won»n stewed w dwnge in attitutfe and ^3|Nioxi- 
mately 20^ became more pn^iaiked. 

Foley (1976) suggested tJ»t perha{^ 2 hmtrs a (hiy were u»uffic^t to 
U^tl^r since the sulgects then returmd to tlw ccHifUcting mmns of a southern 
city. Consequently, sl» comltKted her stiwiy in a maxunum security state 
frtirtiin wht^re new inmates were rand<Hnly ^igmd to living quarters (two- 
ami eight-persMin c^lls, am) dormitories) with the exccptkm of nmintaining an 
H^ual distribution by r^. The status of all (wtidpants iras equal, aid the 
sttudy expanded on Cook's in that it examiMd <*}miHies in ti^ atUtuctes of Blacks 
tiiwsird Whites as well as the reverse. 

Irtflerenl gitjgraphic locations within an ii^ltutks) tend to devekq> different 
fHirms, whkrh are based on the attitu(k>s of the ind)VHii»ls in the area: tl^se 
norms shouM be expected to influemie the cdtituc^ of rarakmily assifinned 
inmates. Indeed, normrtive d^ for the three tivii^ areas hunted that the 
regular inmates frrmi the ei^t-person cells had tl^ moe^ n^pitive attitiKfes 
trmani intermcial intersctitm. tlwMie fttMn the dormitorks tte nwwt po^ive. 
ami the two-perwin cell inmates averaged somewhere in between, Tte new 
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t iiMsrtli li^. Chs^^ai in pr^Jiidice over the b«»^ <&ccUy accwted with 
the frnimuive atUtuitefif <tf tl^ to whidi tte sol^ects were amRiied. 

interwtkm eflfoct« tnvolv^ pefwrnsUty vartal^ 

In an oyrly sttxdy isttfi^ri^ bN^^ tlatt cmta^ 
critaris for m»«cm, Deittad and O^iaa (1961) rqmted deerened imjudice 
restttthv finm the interaction. However, it i» dfCknlt to interpret tte datm 
because setf-ni^ctkm in moving iMo tte integrated tmsii^* Thm^ the 
pec^ wto moved in vohnrttfify (mfaaUy nam cqien to immaekd ex* 
peffa»K«8 and nnm iv»|y to toMfergo poe^ive attttitt^ 

Ski^I and SUeRel (1S67), in a m^uralMie ex|)erbn^, (temawtrated the 
influence of group mmn8 upon aiitlmittfian attittaleg- It was shown tlmt 
stucfentii who iived hi tmaer sorority hrasea were cOT^terably mote airthor* 
itarian than their count^parts iri»> y ved ebewhete, A un&it^ ctoractertetfe 
€i the seimd was thirt $li students S9ho waitted to live in these Ikhms drew 
nun^iers tnm a pool to a random seiectkm proeeiw until the q»i |A»ea were 
filkid* TIhis, the investigators found a mrttnral^ srttii^, with the cnKhd 
ramhmi as^gnmem to ecmcfitkos buik in, wtofe the el^^ 
nwmbership groups for a year could be exmiined. AttheemlctftteyMr, the 
sti^ientxi wh» hwl not gi^^ entry to kmaer mmariity bo^mg had de- 
creased in auUMxritarnuumi ^idfkantly nam Uum tteme wim had tived in 
tl^se hc^iseti. Furtl^niMm, tlw effects oi refira^me gnmps cmild be examimd 
nnrrelatkmally because, at tite faegimm^; the fothKriqg year, all stud^ita 
i^cain had the ofqimtiniity cS drawii« fw thb bnndiq;. The investigiUors rea^ 
soned that those stuctents wtH> drew numbers s^;mn hsd nttintah»d the sanw 
reference groups duriiHC the year that tl^ had hved ebewhm, udme^ those 
who no tot^r were tfUierested in n»>vii^ into tte (om^ «m»lty tms^ bad 
imsumalriy duuiged tl^ir refofei»e grcHipa. As expected, the dsHUi indkated 
tfeit i^udents wto hsal dtaf^ped ttmr refereim gnmp ^Kwed gn»ter reduction 
in aulhorilariamMn than the ones who had maintained the origimd, more au- 
thoritarian, reference RToup. Numermis other studtes have examined the ef- 
fects of group norms upon the attituctes of t)mr m^bm and the remilta have 
get^raliy been positive. Hence, we can Iwpe that main^reamii^ will result 
in more fevorable attitudes toward iiamitcapped students, providing the con- 
ditions are optimal. 



Role Playing 

Although much research has focused upon the attitudinal effects of nde playiiHt 
ami nninterattitudinal ^voc^y. one of the mc^t directly relevant studies was 
cfimiucted by Ciore and Jeffrey (ltl72). It w ctescribed here in smie d^ail to 
illustrate ^echniqw, Cbre and Jeffifey used three comfitioim (rcte pl^yii^. 
vkrarkius rute playing, and a control) to Ay^Ay changes in attitucfe toward 
handicapped persons. Students frrm an introduct(»7 paydnrfogy course were 
randomly assigmd to the three ccmiitimHi* The role pbyers were tdd to 
imagine that tl^y h»J recently been in autcmtobiie accki^nts which had severed 
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They were sated to pnieai ttmt Hmms^tke 6m d«y t»dk m cmfm 9lt/&r 
tbefiicdftent. Each permm was then iiaked to ti^ a 2B^^ 
that induited 100 >anfe of lOiR^ 

nan^ and docm, and a emspUksated proeedm^ to laiying a ct^> of cc^fee. 

Vicar^ rcAe {layers wane instntcted to walk behind tl^ rvk fhjfm at a 
di^ancec^aOi^ They weK folfyh^on^ 

l^nK and they were ad»d to obwm the rde i^taym' ^qieitoicea but not 
to interact in ai^ way . to tte same ^vaUM-, <a* h^ thm Cmt^ 
were i»ked to spcr^ an eqidvaSm vmamt 0^ 
and hav^aciqiof ecAeeatadtflEmHit loeitfam. 

A numbtf <rf cfefiemtort mrarares were taken, indiKfing affective and at* 
titmte mites; an attractira measure far the exporiiTCnter (who anwuned to 
be ccmffned to a wheeM^); virfiniteOTfaq; a nmith after tte exp^faneiA to 
help show IttsdicanM P^'^i^pMtive 

stUtwte qw^kmnab^e giwn 4 mc^te latw. R<te i^ytm had dialled a^ 

nifiomtly compared to the cratroJ group im all mewurea exee|« <me <tf the 

four affie^tive ratmg scatea snd vohim^^ 

campus. Inthelastm»stire«c«n^kimMyim»«ofther(rfe|^^ 

vicarimis nde players v<^untemd than those perscms in tte group am- 

trol ). but the (fifference dkl tmt re«^ s^irifkance* In^ 

measures the vkarioua role players chained almost as mndi as their rote^ 

piayiiw counterparts. 

Tl^ stmiy (temonstiates the cfawnatic effects (tf eoK^tkmal r^ paying upm 
individuals* attitudes. The cteii^ eflerts are particulariy inqnWrive, inaa* 
mi^ as they were oMained tde|dmi» pdl 4 mimths after t^ experin»tt, 
during a diflerem semester, jnd in a context in wt^ it was ex^^ 
that the responctents would ccmned the telephcme pdl with the jawfoiffi ex- 
periment: the critkal item ww erne torn directed to the expenditure vt 
Htudent ftimfai. The autl»irs bv^an empathy htta^mtatitm <^ tl^ cteta riAlm' 
than dissonance reduction, because the vicarious rote players reepomkid so 
similarly to the actual rede frfay^ 

In contrast to CTore aiKl Jeflhe/s findif^s of striking similarity between 
rote players and vicanmis ph^yers, an earlier study by CuOmtson (1%7) 
found that a much greater pmratage <rf n^t^Qriiv siAjiects duu«ed atti- 
tudes toward Blacks than of cri^ervers who nmely listemd to the dtecus^m 
ami wei^ instructed to associate with assented ndeidayers. It sl^wM benched, 
Itowever, that biHh rtJe jrfayeis and observers became s^^nifkai^y nwe &- 
vorabte than untreated controls who imly fmyvfcted f^ilniM data. As Fl^bdn 
and AjeKn (1975) pointed cmt, the discre{»mcy betw^ the two sUKiies may 
be due to t>^ fact that in ti^ Culbert^m study ruh fiayers actively generated 
information while the observers imsively listei^l, whenas in the Ckwre and 
Jeffirey study, the roles of lYm two groups were mofe similfur. tmteed, im- 
fmivisation was suggested by Kh^ and Jaim as ^ssrfy as 1966 m a neeessaiy 
condition for active partic^ti<m iroie |dayii«) to ii^r^ise attitu^ change. 

In a different context (dgaretto smcddf^), Janis ami Mann <I965), Mann 
nmi and Mann and Janis (196H) reported that emotiwial rote playing by a 
pattent wIh) had just teamed that he ted deveteped lui« cancer and, conse- 
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quently . cuukl expect painftil illmftw, hu^Udization. and eariy death wat( much 
more r fTeittve in pniducinff both imn^iate and di-laye<i ( 18 nninths) reduction 
in Mmikini? than merely lii^teninic to a t^ rec^ii^ of one of the experumrntal 
t4e2*«4<ifki. 

However. Kinhhetn ami Ajzen ( IVJT3} m>tefi that different information wa« 
avaikbie to Hubjectift in the role-piayiOK and cimtmi ctmditbnh in the»e HtudicfS. 
For example. JaniM ami Mann exptwed all ctmtnil {Habject« to the san^ tape 
rmrrding of a MngW role-piayii^c se««ion selected ff^ ii^ exceptkmal *tiramattc 
and enn^ionai quality. However, it i» virtually certain that if another role- 
playing HeHftion had been reconied the emit nil Hubjectn wmild have been ex- 
piKMfd to diiTert*nt information. A better procedure would have been to UHe 
Kishbfin and Ajzenn **yoked*' control whereby each person would have* ob- 
sierve<i a ctifferent role-playing M»«8i(m. It M-ems &r more likely that Janift ami 
Mann umhi a conservative Htmtegy rather than one that would have maximised 
differemvi^; that iM. it appears that limning to "the be^*" ro^playii^ t^e^^ions 
wfiuki have reHultei! in more change anmng ll^ control than if eiKrh imlivtdual 
had been expcntnl to a different 8e«»Hkin. At any rate, the importaim of role 
players and ctmtroU having iftentical information canm^ be overemphanized. 

A possible source of bias in mmi of the stmlies. w*htch would favor active 
part tcifiat ion. is the heavy use of intnidiKrtory psyduik^tr stuf^nt^. It seenw 
reasonable that psych<pkig>* students, as a grcHip, are mwe empathetic than 
the p<tpuiation at large; since empathic fantasy ability has been shown to 
Eacilitate opini<in change* through active participation (Elrns^. 1966; Matefy, 
lifT^}, ifu" obtairmi results may lie nnire supportive of role pla^Ning. Further- 
mon% the great preponderaiKe of c«iUege stt^ients ut*eii an subject!^ probably 
indii-ates that the average IQ of the |>articipants in these studies was well 
above the general p(»pulation; this variable is positively related to opinion 
change thn >ugh active participation wlu^n appreciable improvisation is required 
( Watts. l*lT.i, Ilespite these criticisms* the technique apprars to be 

valid: mon* interestingly, it ha^ been sh«m'n to work in studii»s involving 
dlsabitil {x*nMins. 

I ounlerattitudsiial Kehavt<^ 

This area repn*s4»nts a n»versal of the usual format in which information is 
presfnuii in an attempt to change the recipients attitude, with the hope that 
H liehavifiral m^NlificHtion will ensue. Festingers il^u) thwjry of ci^gnitive 
<hsH<>nann» pn>vi<leii ihv imfietus for a wave cif studies on the efTt^s of coun* 
teratiituclimii l>ehavior. According to this theory, if a person beha\'es in a 
manner incfmsistent with his or her private beliefs or attitudes, a state of 
dissdnancf' ts an>tis<*ii which is fmychrikigicaliy unpleasant aiul, m turn, pmides 
the nxjfiviitiooal imf»etus reduction through vari<ius mixles, om? of which is 
attitu<Je change. F(*stingt*r reasom*<i that dissonance would be greater when 
subjects i^Tform*'*! counterattitudinal behavi<iral tasks for small, rather than 
large, fwymi'nts or umler miUl. rather than strong, negative sanctions, since 
e;if'h coofhtion provHk*d adt*<]uate justificaf ion for th<' behavior. In a classic 
e\|P«TinM-nt. Festingfr mul ( arlsmith <l}*r>9) variwl the incentives for telling 
lies. All subjects, male undergraduates, performed two bf>ring and re|>etitive 




(iw appfojumateiy :W miiuite». Aftt^rward, tte ctmtrd mibjecU were ted 
to another room wi^re a different person interviewed them an how interesUnK 
and ei\joyable the tanlut had been. In the experin^ntal conditk>n8, the »ufa|ject» 
were UM that tN* inventiKati^H aHAintant eouU come tochy ami an^l^ 
titUfiHit wait alrtwiy waitirn^ Ui take fttft in tite experin^t. Hie expHimenter 
tl^n offered to hire the zuibiectA to p e rfin in the roke of asaistant fv^ eiU^ $1 
or t20. The experimenter intitxhtted tf^ to t)^ waiting fanate wtue^, w)k> 
wa» actually hii4 cunfetkn^, and, in aecordanee with instructitmd. the sutgeet 
attempted to convince liw ctmfecter^ that the experimental tasks were in- 
teresting and er\}uyaUe. Then the subjecta. like tiKme in the ecmtrol group, 
were interviewed in a different ow^xt. A» predicted, md^^cta in tiie $1 
condit lun thought the taak« were mort interesting ami ei^oyabte than those 
who hjd been pttki $20, {»-e»um^>ly because df the dbaonam?e arou^ by the 
Uf\)UHtifiable tellir^ (tf iiea. 

(*ohen ( 1962) extemkd the range of payments to $10, $5, $1, and 50 cents 
and, in an unpublinhed study, to 5 cents, causstH( McGuire (1966) to ccnnment 
that there was num for ortc dissertatim in the an» if green stamps 
could be used as iimrntives for counterattitmiinal essays. Again, in accord with 
diiisimance theory, an inverse relation was oUained between amount f»id ami 
the ciegree to which th* subjects dianged their bel^fii in the directi(Hi of the 
fiositicm wlvdcatefi. 

Many sinular studies fmve followed that examimd a range of behaviors. For 
example, army reiTuitH were induced to cat fried gra^i)KH>pers and they rated 
them as OHtre tasty (Smith. 1961); chikhnen prohibited trim l^ayirq; with an 
attractive toy umk»r cfj^itions of miki threats devalued it nwie. fritowing a 
tem(^tion*resislaiwe period, than the children who were severely threatened 
(Freedman, 1965). The somewhit mixed results led to the refimn^nt and 
elaboration of different variables tiu»t tumM interact with reward or coerciwi. 

Fishhein and Ajzen i 1975) summarised a list of requirements, each assumed 
to bf a mies^sary but not s'lfacient condition for the arousal of dissonance. 
.Subjects must cf >mmtt tlu^mNeivt^ to perform the counterattitudinal tasks with 
full awan-nes^s of the kind of reward they are to receive (if any); they must 
do si> vr4unta»ily with a maximum of subjective decision freedcmi: they must 
f#*el |)t*rsofiaUy ivsponsible for the aversive consequences of their behavior, 
which must violate an expectancy related to the «elf-conce{^: and it must be 
imfHissiblt' ffrt- this behavior to be considered justifiable under any circum- 
•<tafw*«*s. Th<-y cuncludefi, rather negatively, that even when investigators have 
attt mptttl ti» mtf't all these conditions, the diiwonance effect has not always 
iH'vn obs<»r\fd; more important, if all these requirentt?nts are accepted as 
nt*cessan*. it is drnabtful that any situation can be foumi in which dissonance 
play> an imjw^rtant r»)le in determining social behavior. 

Aft vMU'X np|H>Mle niru'tusion was re^'hed by Varela (1971) who enthusi- 
ast ually aJHl. pn»sumably. effectively applied dissf»naiKt^ theory principles to 
miliistriiij situations (e.g,. passing *)ver a man for pronation; selling stan- 
tUifiUrAHl VI inflow shades in L*ruguay where notwo wiraiowsarethesamesiie). 
Mnwi-vi r. m V'an*las work, it is s^imewhat difficult tosepmite the extent to 
vihii h th#» i-»*sult> an- due to disj«>nami* thi«i:ry or his ovn charisma. When 
Wu'klund and Kr**hm ( 1976) n*viewed the n*s<*arth in diss<inarR-e theory, they 
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am* out on a positive perhaps because Brriiin was one df tte early 
disciples of the themy. 

A number of probk»im arise in af^yin^ dissoimnce thecNry to any |»rtiailar 
Attuait«in. iHw of iiw hk^v difficult b tn-WctinK the ^»t^tq^te .«iagfiitude of 
reward (m* punishment): if too mmHb either is administeredt m> dbange can 
be expected; that is, tJ^ justificatkm for certain b^vt(^ wmiki be quite 
^^uate if, (or exami^, one's life were at ^ake. On the iAh&r hand, if too 
iittk reward isf»^omised, a bocm^rai^; effect may occur as the soitgects justify 
their <fecisimi rnvt to perform ti^ reqt^sted ta^ 

()mf of the impressive i^pects of tJ^ sttuiies of ecmnterattitucfinal bdiavior 
is that the chanK^ appears to last consideraUe tin^. Km* exanqrfe. Freed- 
nmn ( 1965) found that after time perkxls rarqnnK f^rom 23 to 64 cteys, virtimlly 
all the children's initial devaluations of the fcsindden toy h^ pmisted. How* 
ever, in a series of studies, Nuttin (1975) and his ctrfteagues fSMiml Umt 
near-total pemisteim occurs cmly when the sidyects have been po^-tested 
imFRediately after the experin^ntal tieatimnt. 

Bern (1967) ar^mi perstmsively and demonstrated, in several siroulatkm 
experiments, that the obtained dbsonance effects in the fcHred-compiiance and 
role-playing studies can be interpreted more parstnumiously in tenm of at- 
tribution IhtHjry. Thus, if a person observed anc^her doing an m^rous task 
for little pa>'Tnent, he would infer that for some reason the particular individual 
must fimi the task ei^oyaUe. Bem argued that peop^ baskally make inferences 
about their own actions in the same way, that is, **l must like brown hrwA 
becau^ I'm always eating it,"* or, to parajdirase H. L, Mencken, **I cbn't know 
what 1 thin^ uiHil I hear what I say." 

IHsMinance the<insts have countered with the argurmnt that an observer is 
in a vei7 different situation in that 1^ or she does not know tte sub.^*s 
rrigina. attiti^ie, whereas, to the f^cree ttmt it is at all satien;. the sufa{|ect 
has thfs advantage, Nisbett, (*a{Hito, Legant, and Marcecek (1973) have shown 
that pei>{)Ie make quite different infereiKes abmit the causes <^ their own 
behaviur c<»mpanHl to that of someone they are observing. Regardless of 
which interpretation is afreet, from a practical stamlpoint« considerable re- 
s^'arch indicates that cmmterattitudinal behavior can be an effective way to 
indue** attitude change. 



rUirratic MetlMls ami Value (Confrontation 

Md;um» iimu ami others* (Henninger & Wyer. 1976; Holt & Watts, 1969: 
R<>sen & Wyer, 1972) demonstrated the "Socratic*' n^thod of perslJasion nlierrty 
a }>erHiin*s fjj)inioas are changefi thmugh the mere process of answering a 
f|Ufs!iofifuiirt' and. thus, Upcoming aware of inconsistencies. For example, a 
fH»nM>n might ht» a.skt^l to rate his belief in i\w three following staten^nts: 
(ai '*When traffic congestion increases tl^re is a marked rise in the incidence 
i>f <li'ath.s fsut***!! by lung cancer. (b) "Traffic congestion in the Bay Area is / 
Utiiming worst*. " tt ) *'Th4*n' will be increasi*s in death from lungcaiKer in tl^ 
Bay Area." *ihi' the im*on.Hi.HtemMes have htKume salient they are resolved 
thmugh changt's in opinion. Although not all studies have fouiul eviiience for 
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tluH pracei^ <e.g. , Watts & H(A, 1970: Ilillehay et al, , 1966), tte preponderanee 
have: ihw fi«t i« f»t)vocative enouich to warrant .seriou* omsideratkm. 

Whereadi tl^ Sucralic method indvtce» ofAmm chaise through »ublJy making 
pirople aware «f imronf^iHteficit^H armmx tl^^ir beliefn or opinions in the {Mwet^ 
f»r annwi-hnK quej*tmiw, Kokr^V (Ittil. 197:j^ value confronUtkm a{^fm>Bch 
expo««eH people to information (fes^iKned to make them com«ciouidy aware of 
the »ute8 of inom^tef^ that chronicaUy exii»t within U^ir value-altitw^ 
>iyHtemii«, belcw ihe level of conscious awareness. WTien individual becimie 
aware of previously exiling contr^Uctioms iiKomudtencie^ between their 
values^ and jielf-conce^km, t!»y fimM reorgan»f tlwir value systems. Fur- 
thermore, ^iince values^ are presumably dynamically related to behavior, such 
reof^izations should lead to smne form d value-related behavior chai^. 

In a t>i)ical study Rokeach hml subjects rank M terminal %'ali^, such as 
freedom, mature k>ve, ai^ a woHd at peim, in temr» of perscmal impc^tance. 
Then the experimental subjects were slwwn the average rank (mierif^ made 
by a lan^ sampling of feUow stunts, with fineed<mi ranked fir»t and equality 
lith. To arouse feelings of selfnlissatisfoctkm. the experin^nter interpreted 
these findings to nwan that stwients, in general, are much more interested in 
their own freedom than that of others. Subjt?cts were then invited to oanpare 
tlH*tr rankings with those in the tabte. To increase dissatisfi^km, sufaijects 
were asknl to state their degree of sympathy with Civil Riglits den^imtra- 
tions. immefiiately afterward, tJ^y were show^ a table that dis|^ed a strong 
positive relation between attitudes toward Ci\il Ri^ts demcmstratwns and 
values given to equality. The experimenter intM*|Hneted the signifkamre as 
ffpllows: "This raises the question as to whether those who are i^^ainst Civil 
Rights are really saying that they care a great deal about their own fre^tom, 
but are indifTerent to other fieopkf's freedoms. Those who are for Civil Rights 
are perhaps really sa>ing that they not only want freedom for themselves, 
but for other petiple as weir (pp. ), Once again, subjects compared their own 
rankings with results shown in the table. 

The results indicatef! long-term changers in the rankings of equality and 
freeiliim among experimental subjects but little change among controls. At 
titutk^s of the experimental group toward equal rights for Bl«rks hsd improved 
significantly at the ilelayed testing CJ-ii months and 15-17 months), but not for 
the shfirt-term V4 weeks > testing. Finally, significantly more experimental than 
timtn»l subjects responded favorably to an unobtrusive mailed request to join 
N A AC F', and they emnolkHf in an ethnic core program in the college. The results 
wffe miah -tr^ngiT for subjects wb) bml reportetl dissatisfaction with their 
rankings- Tsing a path analysis of Kokeach's original data, Grube, 

(Jreenstein, Rankin, and Kearny (1977) arguefl that the primary source of 
U'havior change, after self-confrimtation, is awareness of inconsistencies be- 
twt^ r; N'havtor ami si'lf-comvption, rather than mediation thrcn^h values. 
Kiikeach's data re»veale<l that the nk-thiKl primarily affected tJk* beha\ior of 
|w4rtKi|Aants whi^e previiHis valiK?s and attitwles wert* mjt inc<jnsistent with 
an egalitarian s**lf-(^)ncefrtion bM whose behavior might have been. 

In a -iludy din'ftly conc«'nwd with itlucatio i, ureenstein (1976) conducted 
afi t'Xf^enmfru m a field setting with t#wher trainees at Central Michigan 
Tniversity. During the first week uf the teaching pnigram, he administer^ 
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B pretest questionnaire cmtainiiq; Rokei»*h s vahie survey. Aj^isimsktefy 10 
later, dmtm the experimental ses^km, the Hubject^ received a 'Results 
munmary" eimtaining tJ^ir own rankings erf the 18 tenninal vali^ and feedbwk 
ftim aw HtiKtent-teael^rM who had cc^ipteted tl» naiw ^^alue «cate tlw? 
vkiuA year. TN? trainees* attention wan focused upwi two target vali^, and 
ttey were toU amn^ximate^ tfK? foUowii^ 

One of t»w nH»*t interestinK fimiii^ ^bown i» that tte »tucfent teact^rs, 
on t»» average, felt that -A Sen«e AcccmpUshn^t" (ranked a "4") 
wan wry inipwtant; but t^ "Mature I^e"* (ranked as wn» ctm- 
Hiiterably Jei^ important. A^iarently. Central M^higan Univemty stu- 
dent teacter» value ♦^A Sense of Accomplmhnnent'' fiw mwe highly than 
**Mature Love.'' 

The experimenter then invited the ntuctent teachers to cmnpare their own 
rankings w ith those of the former nampL am), after a few minutes, eo.ttini^ 
by telling the group that the prevk>us yearns tcwhers had been divkled into 
two groups, those consWered -good*' ami the others, *nnediocre,- as evaluated 
by their auperviiW)r», It was then pcnnted out that the rankii^ were n-vented* 
with the better teachers rating mature love rather highly and ptwiiw much 
lens f mphaitis on a j*ense <*f wmmfdi^^unent. TTie statement was then iMde 
that these daU mwe the questkm <^ whether concern for the |m)blems of 
others, and the plying of less emphasis personal i^hteven^nt, is essentia! 
to Huccens a |rtibiic school teacher. TVse data cimW be interjw^ed to n»an 
that gfK«l teachers value the problems of others above personal gains or ad- 
vantages. 

.Students were then invitefi to ctmipare their own value rankings with th<»e 
(if the "gixxr and "mediocre" teachers and to discuas the interpretations of 
the differences. Control subjects were asked to rank the values as they per- 
cei* e«l prr>fess<irs of education mijdit: they were then given actual composite 
latings made by prr>fessors of education in another study ami encmiraged to 
lakf part in a i.Vminute discussion. 

Thirteen weeks after iiw treatment session, the pmt-test was mhninistered 
aiMl evaluati<ini» were maile from the recently wmipteted stuctent-teacher rating 
forms. Post-test differences in the rankir^ for matui^ love were as predicted; 
the experimental subjects ranked it much higher than the controls {p > .001). 
ThtTf were m significant differences in the rankings for a sense of aceom- 
plishm*>nt ^>ftw**en the two gn>ups: but this finding appeared to be due to the 
tact that the pre-test ratings were already «)nsistent with the values of good 
teachers ami, consequently, there was no reasc i to change. **erijaps the nK»t 
interesting fimling was that teaching evaluation scores were mmrh hif^r for 
the rxjHTimi'ntai than control subjects ip ^ ,0U«). 

It is impressive and, indeed, almost incredible that orw brief self-confron* 
tation perific] i^an have ?iui*h pmnounced and long-term effects. Tlte study is 
ci»mm<»mlabie in that it was cr>nducted in a naturalistic siting. TTie judges 
Ueachmg sufH'r\isors) were unaware that an experiment was in {m^^ress, 
which ruleii mi sonu* sources of invalidity. When considered in coi\iunction 
with eariier stuilies (Rfikt'ach, ljr71, imi the fimlings sfwrn- consi<fc»rable 
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evideiw that wlf^onflfwtatkm teduuquM o&r ef^^ 
of modifying complex behavior to such arej» » radsm, stooIbi*, ecdogy. 
•wUee-CTjmmunity wlatkms, l«nw of wmtrrf, and t«MUng. H^e, oae cwild 
rewonaWy conchide that ihi* method should be efliectiTe 

toward handkai^jed persons. 

PERSISTENCE OF INDUCED ATTITUDE CHANGE 

AsMiming that attkuiks toward hanikai^ pawNK have be«a nKcesdkilly 
changed, temporal pereiatence becomes a to|»c of m^jor hnportanee. Eptera- 
eral changes or "eUBtk 8hUU to opiniM" (Cialdiia, 1^. 
& Petty. 1976) would be rfhttletoterest because matoatrearatog is a rdativeJy 
ktf«-tenn (micedure and cwBttouwM attitede »id action sesdnns would be 
dJrtly, if not imposMbte. Furthermore, it is imperative that changes to atti- 
tu(kn» per»i»t at kast 1m« enough to be r^eted to bdiavioFal diai^es. W 
course, if behavioral changes were toitiaUy induced, their persistence wouM 
beequ8Uyirapwlant.Tl»mostc«a^rdwn8ive rovfew(rftl»litCTatinneoi»th» 

t^c is by Cock and Flay (1^)- 

in tlw process erf diseusraq; several tbecffks ami procedures fia- chai«ii« 
attitudes, conum-nts have been raaite l«e abwit tte per^t^ce rf tl» re- 
«uUii« changes. F<n>exampi' . to disciMsiig Rokeach's (WIS) seif-confrontatHm 
method, the rtudies to date jMiicate remaiteble persKtenee, to some cases up 

to 24 months. Similariy, studies of rote playing and counterattitudinal bd»vfor 
have Mhown k»i«-term changes. Also, some <rf the research on the niodiikat*Mi 
of egcMlefense attitudes through self-insight procedures found a ™i>Br rf- 
feet" wlwrein delayed ctiMnges were greater than inBne<firte cmea. AHIkn^ 
these studies used a variety of teduiiqiws and aiqM>)»^, tlwy all have oi« 
thing in common: personal, active partidpstiMi. It appears that the one gen- 
eralization which can be made is that wtively. rather than passively, invdWng 
pereons leads to mon? long-term attitude change. Watts (1967) specific^ 
stutliwi the persistence of opii^ change uwier comliti«» of wtive, cMiqnred 
to passive, participation in a situatiwi to whkh, thrmi^ j»estwly and alter^ 
ations of the communications, the immediate effects of the two methods were 
virtually identical, thus providii^ iiteal coiwiitkms far rtudyu^tenapwwl pK^ 
sistence. In the active condition, subjects wrote essays arguing to favor of 
various attiludinal positions; in passive conditwn, they consmumca- 
li.m^ taking the same positions that had been modified to produce equivalent 
immetliate change. Greater persisteiKe was i»edkted for tl» «tive grwip «i 
the basis of more 'nvolven»nt am] suteequent thinldi« ^aout Uw iasuw, rrad- 
ing ab.»ut them, and discussii^ them with friends. The rewilts showed a "s^^ 
iffift" f«ir thf active gnwp whereby the attitucte change wrf only dechiwd teas 
TdpiHly over time but. also, showed an absolute incnase from tlw imnwihate- 
t«Mielaye<i mea-nures. This information was related to the extent to which 
subjitLH said they had discussed and reai additional inforroatfon abwit the 

'hi ilistussing the relatively slnm;; persistence found in these types of studies 
«'i,fi;*i.Hiency-ba.He*i and behavioral-observation approaches, iwrluding role play- 
mgj. ( 'o*>k and Klay ( iy78) enumerated four general factors that seem to have 
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bem fKsem when total pmtotraee reratted. 



L Bfort remuicfcera ieem to have fnsemed ti» ^ilfjccte wtth bdavkml 
<itoi»(iii8 do 1 jm^ not pfaqriiw wfth a toy titet I ^?) m the 
>«btamre^tem|itittkm atnlba; dfacrqsanc^ betwero vafam and b^v* 
in Rd»Kli*8 atudte& 

2. Bfort e^)^Bnenta seim to have f»«ated emrateahte raiotkml aflbet 
{e.g.Jwd» t Mann'a, IMfi, tadb»!^i^m(rttoial^rrifridayingac%^ 
canecs" vktim). 

a Bfostexpoimrataseontohai^tedal^itegieectfpe^^ 

fiorrat^^eta. 

4 Theie mmOy r^taer obvfcma w^ya avaOabie fin- redwing the self, 
relevant cfitemma and ita refatfed an^al state. 



Bwnpiilatif^ towev^, it b wmt to nsn^nbo* Nttttin'a (1975) poritkm that 
tfital oms^eMy ia indimd b fotvad e«n|rifautee fai dissoinaee ati^ft^ of 
crantovttitiidinal belmviw ooii w}^ temfi^ port-te^ are giv» to the 
SMseiiil^lMta. It wimU be ature to eoncAKfe thitf siic^ b the caaa to 
M range ccmsiateaey ^ indeed, Ntmra ckatt on^ wtth the fimed- 
compiiaBce deaiga. Nevettbebsa, aait^ OmU be eamted until fintber 
data w collected with fterigi»sy8t«i^kal^v»j^ 
of an immedlete poat-te^ 

Research concernfaig the perrirt^nee <^ 
nmucatimis haa resulted in teas crngkH/Od fii»iii^ nragii^ tnm r^mfdete 
pernatenee and* in 9mne ouea, slraper e&cta. to ecmq^te km over am- 
paraUe perkxls time. Inime of the few studtea ^ledfieally inv»t%atii« 
this U3^, Watta ami McGtnre (1964) exummd petaiatenGe aa a fiinetim of 
mabject recaU of vaHm» aqieeta tte iTCMigea bmwcU^^ 
over periods 1 , 2, and 6 weeks. The llndh«8 wm omptex, ins&ating that 
alHlity to recall tl^ mmt fttndan^ntal m^peA tim nmsa^, the was 
pomtively reli^ to inunecfi^ cla^ but n^Eirtive^ reii^ to penitence 
after 6 weeks. AMlity to recall the pc»ttion taken in tl» message, m-ita con- 
etusic»i, was positively related to immediate dange ami umekited to per^b- 
tence, after 6 weeks* Only m&mry of the spedGs aigun^nts used in the 
messages was positively related to dwnge at bo^ ti^ imimdiate and ^l^yed 
times of measurenmit* 

In a later study (Watts, 19^, ^itijects wto ren^mb^ b(Ah lojnc and 
side taken in n»isages r«d 6 weeks «u4ier again s)K)wed less persisteim 
than tt^ counterparts wN> &iled to recall th^ aspects tl^ cmmminka- 
t iww. ( In this study, «mly 14« of the sul^Jects recalted (me aspect of tte message 
without the irther. ho the two measure were comtnT^ into a sii^ inctex*} 

Un the othtr hand, in studks hi which th« c(mch»on » sale taken in a 
communicat&m was rein^ated after the n^ssage (Cook & In^, 1968), w 
when tl^ conclusion was overieamed by being repeated sevo) tiroes in tl^ 
ccmmunicatkin. and social support for n»»wage accc^itance |»^nt (Cook 
& Wadsworth, 197^), persfetence of imluced cNuige resulted* SimUarly, al- 
though the greater imn^iate changes imliared by high-status sources do not 



test, muhipte |»v8enUitioi» Oototwi & Walkins, 1971) or the mosiaimA 
of stKii souices at the time of delayed o|iinion measurement (Kebnan & Hw- 
\aad, 1953) creates ijreater perswtence. In genenO. however. ti»re 
evwtence that any |»urikulw Mliuw erf the peTMiwwHi par^ 
tently related to peraatence. Th» to not to iaq>|y. however, that o|rf^ 
induced by c«nmanic8tkii» is coo^itetely transitory. On the contrary, ^ny 
stiRlies found consderaWe periistenee over thne, bat the dynamos of what 
vanaWew lead to pcrsiatence sure rxA well uwterstood. 



CONCLUSIONS 

It appears that the OMst effective procedures far changing attftwtes toward 
handicapped persMis is thrmwifa an active partkqiatkm n»thod (e.g.. rote- 
pbying. counterattitw&ial advocacy, and vafate confttnttalions). This recom- 
mendation is sui^xMTted by the provwi efltectivcTOS* oi ttese nastkxis and, 
more important, by tbe resukhtg change which have been relatively pei> 
nwnent. If the ultimate goal to behavtend change result^ from different 
tttitufks. It to Imperative that the newly induced opiums be peraisei^ How- 
ever, these activeiwticipatkm niethoib typkaBy retpifare mow time and ex- 
pense because of the anaU tmn^ of pwtidpaats who can be aeeanmodated 

in any given session. Therefore, econon^ and other jawrtieal mattm majr 
dictate the infliwnce iHUcedure cboaen. If it to necessary to reach large numb«P9 

of pet^, t»» use of mws n»(&i mi^t be adv^Me. 

It should be clear that th» chaffer to not n^ant to be a cookbook or "how 
to do it" manual. Such a text would not be fearil^ given our oarent state of 
knowledge. Rather, it to hoped that the contents have 8on» touristic vahw 
which will suggest possible strategies to test in particular situatkma. The 
questicMi arises of the extern to which the findisfss ii^uded fa tl» djapter, 
mosUy i«>m taboratory studies, can be generaliaed to the iMtural environ 

or -real worid." Granted that c«i^iilly coirfmlal experiments lave int^nal 
valklity. to what exteitf do they also lave external vaMty toe gCMraltorfiiBty? 
In a classic artide, Hovland (1989) discussed the differences between exper- 
imental and wirvey sticks <rf attitude dange in an attempt to rec(»Mik! the 
conflicting results. Many oS hto e«nn»nts are equaily ai^jHt^K^te to the qiwa- 
tion of generalizabiUty irf laboratoiy studies. Hovland planted ait that in 
laboratory *tudie« the investigator has a capUve aiaiience and swne degree of 
attenlion is guaranteed, thus ruling out the selective-exposure phenomenon 
that often occurs in naturalistic settings wherein people tend to read only 
communieaticMW with which they are abeady in agreen»nt Another impwtaM 
fat-tor is the iwlividual'* personal invdvement with tl» lartlcular iMtw. Lab- 
•HTitory .studies typically choose uninvolving tosues to awure obtainiiw some 
(lejjree of attitucte change, whereas surveys and ]»t)gran» ab<»it handka{^ 
persMins <1^ with toimrs high in personal involven»nt. Coi»eqj»ntly, the 
imliviiiual may resist opinion change. 

Time of meB>*urement to another factor diflerentatii^ labw»tory studies 
fnim naturalistic settings. In laboratory i«tu<lie». opinions are nM»t often n»a- 
rtured immediately after the inflwnce attempt, when change would be greatest; 
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in reamy. they may be tested wtekt, after the ev«it Thus, to the extort that 
the Iranediately induced diaoge is ephemovi, surveys or sttitufte change 
pragruM may prodim quite difEerent results. A related issue is the amount 
oi pm-cammakmkn iirt«fwtkNi that wduM touaiiy be tBiabnai ^ the labo- 
ratory study where, after dm, stodenta di»p»»e; It c«aild be con^leraWe in 
^^ide-diaiige isnogniBs. hawwfr. Tb», a hoetile mwinmmem is at- 
eoontered. the post-co mimmkat i oii tnteneti«i shouM quickly d^pel any in- 
ffaioed eiMQge; ip cta^nst. if the enviramieBt ia a^portive, iadnced ehai«e 

imems may tosAer feelings that the school » behind the cimununication, thus 
aogamtti^ its dfect. isasim^ w raoet pregeama dasi^ff»ed to diai^ atti- 
tudes toward handieapved penons probahly would be coodueted in school 

settings, there should be a teas sig^ikvBt difiEa«ix» than in tbe case i^M^ 
research. 

The extent of tl^ cM^ruenee betwe«i these faetm in the iabontmry ex- 
periment aid the &U settii^ m «iikh the fii^r^ are to be aiqpiied inena^ 
the diances of obtak ' .- the same renifts. Howem, even whai the two sit- 
u^ns ^qirar to be Mfentkai. it wmt be rraMmbmed that the mtttavibtk 

anting ia &r more con^x and, therefore, dififemit results may be produced. 
The logical concfaision is never to accept the results of studies as "truth" but, 

rather.a;' i«» An- mald^ ethK^ giwsses abmrt what |»t«Tmi n^y be the 
most elf .e. 
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A|q»t>Mhes to the Measurement of 
Attitude 

SOBYN M. DAWES 



In IfKiN, L. L* Tkurrtom |»«seitted a teduriqp^ to assradiv tte Jtalged 
9^rfamfii»8s ain^ The titte of ^ itt^, ^'Att^ 
cteariy imi^led ihax m&awmnetA irf iMttoite ww somettdiv new, that it gooU 
not be (kme withoiR ttfing the fm^er teclatk|t^ ami that tboae te^dqms 
were avaUatde. 

AttittKtea are etaufkix, persmd* ami l^jtiy **bmmn. " WhM we ^leak about 
the measurement attitudes, what fto we mean? (a) Wliat ^ we mean {»e- 
daely by *'n^aMrefMM'7 (b) Whtt to it idmt ^tttud^ that we *1neaRm**7 
Because the aeomd queiOkm b ec^^ to answer, t^*8 ocmsuter that firat. 

A frequei^ly mwte st^oneirt is that a scwe <»i an attitiHie scate, us say 
of attitude toward God, (fa)es truly <tam1be a pmcm's latitude* Tlmre are 
m many compkfx bctorB involved in an bidivMuars ^titiHte on any issue thtt 
it caniM be adequately cteseribed by a sin^ munber sudi as a seem (m wome 
mj^ (tf test or $eaie. This is trw, tmt it to equally tn»; df aQ meamtrraKNSts. 

The m^rasurmient any ckjj^ » entity desmbes only <me a^l)ute 
f)f object measured. This is the universal characterfaiUe id all nmi- 
mjrffwnt. When the f^i^ht of a table is nmuwed, whok table has 
not been described tmt only the attribute which is measured. (Thurstmie, 
mi, p. 19) 



Sifff. Thw msnuirrtpt wai« {^^epaml while the atithinr waft a James Mcii«en CatteQ 
SsbhatiraJ tVliow at the Ini^itute for Social Kc*M*arrh and tt;^ pKychofa^ Departimnt, 
The VmverMiy of Mkrfa^^. 
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So the amwer to the seecmd qimttiim » veiy simple: We ti^ssure attributes 
(lispects, din^ntifams) of attiti^ and we de^^ a measus^enient techniqi^ that 
wiU aas4>HM thotM* anpect^s or dinmuucms. But us» turn to the firnt qii^tkHi: 
What b -frnfajHinim^t*'? 

In an influential article, Stevens (l»5i} defined meoMurrh eni as **tl» as- 
signment of numbers to objects events aceimling to rules** (p. 1 ). However, 
there ur^ many ways dT (king so; in tKt. an mfinite numbH" cC nites exkt fbr 
assigning numbers to any particular set d fjtojeas &r events. C(mskte« for 
exampte. the number erf rulra that can be used to assign miners ^jo beauty 
cOTtestants «• politicians (e.g., cube the diirtarae between the eai^iate*s diin 
ami left forefinger when she is standing at attentiim ami divicte by the number 
ifetermined fnm the wgn of t)^ zodiac at her birth). Few crfti^se niks wtmhl 
>iek) n^aningful predkti(ms (e.g., wlu> will win) if the assq^umnt (rf nund^ers 
does tm represent nwanuigful attritnita^. 

To umh>r^and tl^ concept at issu^, let us ccmm)^ physkal mea^irement 
first. Weight is a simple examine. It refm to an ^tribirte ctf <^ect« tl^ is 
assigmid according to the mmpt^ irf rules: the number of standard weights 
(pounds, grams, or fractions thereof) an i^ect balances in a pan balam?e. 
Horeover. once we have det^miiwd the weight of (Ejects, we can make 
meaningfii! nredin ions ahmit them, al<»^. in part, or in concatenation (fhced 
toKether). Fur example, one or more objects weighing a i0tsd of 6 grams will 
out weight a 4-gram object. Weight is termed representational measHrtwenf 
because the weight f objects literally represents tteir behavior in pan bal- 
ances. The behavior that can be predicted before it is observed yiekte a con- 
HfMtenc^ rherk on our measurement system. 

Not all representational n^asurement uses numbers. For example, the Mohs 
scale orders the hardness of minerals fh)m talc to dianiomis on tt^ l»sis of 
which >*cratcftes which. The scale has a conswtency check. When mii^ral a 
scratches mineral h, a is refurseuted above 6 in the order; wl^n mineral 6 
scratches mim-ral c, b is represented above r in the order. It now foCows that 
a must be represented above r in the order because orders are, by definitkwi, 
tmnHitiiT. If the re iresentation of minerals' hardr^^i is consii^nt, it fi^ws 
that since a is ordered above b ami 6 ^ve r.then a must scratch c; it does. 

At first glance, the eonsistemry dieck fi>r the Mohs scate may appear to be 
trivial in comparison with the consistency check for weight; nevertheless, the 
Mohs scale is a valid ref^nesentation of orw attribute (hardti^) of a class of 
cibjerts (minerals). Any order that refwiesents an attribute is just as valid a 
n*prtwntatiunal measure as is a weight or number. In the attitude domain, 
t.He nv)st successful type of representational n^asurement— Guttman scal- 
ing—consists of an order.- 



■Hj^jttman fMraJinjr is pnwntefi in detail in tl^ foliowing sectkm. 

Thf fact that onfen* can be valid repnfsentatk>nal measures seemeii to have escaped 
ri^mw members nf the British Ar^xriatton for the Advancenr^nt <jf Science in Several 
nu«mher>* of it^^ nimmission whf %ken* enip<m'er«d to study the pn^tem of measurement 
in <^<icial !<senci* i*ame to the niiic*iusion that cf]iKrater.ation was not possiUe in wicial 
in<|Uiry ami. therefiire. that t^ctentifk m^^uirmefit wss fmpf»isibfc^; heiKe. i«ociaI inquiry 
c«iuM i^K he a ?«t*k-nce. 
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Oni^nt arv not trivial Spumw ontera can be detected because ttey fiul 
the c<*iwiMtency check. For example, chw irf tl» be«t known j*purkMW (mter» w 
tht* pecking •^unkr'' amoni; ehickem*. Ctose obftenation reveals that it i» not 
tnuuntive. twnc^ fniin iht- w ifii*ii*lency ct^k heiK« Uv not an order. When 
chicken a peck** chicken 6 and chicken A peck* chkHten r.it ckie» mri iwcesHarily 
follow that chkrken a will peck chkken c . Anuirvntly, du^n» are too «tu|wi 
to ei^tablish the tiort of pecking order (status hkrarchy) fouml amotn; »«M 
types of a^e RftMips; MMtg chickms, wlwi pecks wb<»n is staUe Imt ctepencte 
to a lance extent on the vidssitudes irflte first ei^ounter between two chicks. 

Representatk»nal measurement is rare in the study vS attitude: irote^, 
questi<mnaiivs and ratii^c scates are pervasive. Aitlmigh these devices are 
u»ti\ to try to as^sess important aspecU^ w attrilHites of pe<qrfes' attituctes, they 
d«» ma cfinstitute representational measumnent becwise there is no internal 
omsistency in the subjects' responses that can be checked for eorrespmdeiKe 
to tht numbers f«r orders c^ved tnm such ret^xmses. ¥w examfrie, suppose 
a rating scale offered subjects a range of numbers from -3 to ^3 to indicate 
disagreement agreen^nt wth the i^atem^, **Taxei» stould be towwd with- 
out a simultaneous cutback in govemnwntal services.'* A roan dKioses 4-3, 
What inferemvs can we make on the t»sis <rf this beJwviw? That he will 
pnrfiably v»te for a tax reduction? Ti»t he is pdit^y naive? TTiat l» believes 
in paying government workers by manufacturing nwrney? We cannot even 
make a firm pre*liction abmit mme other resprase he nwy make to this imp 
another rating scale. In other words, tlwre is no consistency check fw his 
rt'^pfm^H*; thus the rating scale is not representattonal measurement. 

Measurement that preflkrts in tlw absence of a consistency check has been 
termeil ffulrjt fffeaiiurenieHt by Itawes (1972). Simte theorists argue that index 
mea-5urement is not measurement at all, but tte important question is not tl» 
definition of measurenwnt but whether index m^urenwnt is usefiiL It is, if 
it jxmliet.**. For example, pollsters use ratii^ srales (imiex n^asuren^nts) 
almost exclusively, and their predictions of election outonws are usually cor- 
rt*ct: even when they are HTong it is by only slight margins, as in the Truinan- 
I)ewey election of 1 W^*. (See Abelson, 1968, for a discussion of the remarkable 
aaniracy of ixjllsters. ) Of course, these predictkins are statistical in nature 
ami on <x'ca.^ion specific predictions can be quite wide of the mark. 

Ha.^Kal!>\ two types trf statistical predictability are studied to determine 
whf^her an imiex measure is useful: wirrmi predict iiw i^lidity and external 
pmifrtur mUdtfii. Internal predicfitr f^lidit^ refers to tiie power of re- 
^f)ons4*s to pre<!ict other similar responses (e.g, from one rating scate to a 
hifcfhiy similar une); crfenml pntiicfire mlidity refers to the power to predict 
to ii»|x»gn4phical!y dissimilar U'havior (e.g., from rating scale to responses to 
voimgK .Most gfK)d index nu'asures can be shown to have both types of pre- 
diefivt- v'^ilidily. 

Rt*pn»M'Otali<»nal nK'asun»n«*nt, by definition, has predkrtive validity through 
tht' insistency check. Hence, the basis of ail measurement is empirical pre- 
diction. 




AN E3UMPLE OF REPRESfiNTITlONAL MFASUREMGNT: 
GUTTMAN SCALING 



(juttman seating (nanifNt after i^mis Uuttman: In? (fid wigirate ti^ teeh- 
irique tun he was tmmt uifluentkJ in devek^t^^ it durii^ WoM War il) is a 
technk|t% that re|»«eiit6 pe(^ ami stimuli in an tirteifoddiq^ wder. It is 
repreaentatkmal in that ti^ resuhing interkicking or^ y»kb cfmstetem^ 
d»du through transitivity, just as tl^ <ader ctf hardness rei^^esemed by the 
Moh» scale yieidi such checks {^tfimH^ tto d^ks in Guttman scaiisig aie a 
lat nwwv cfimi^x). It is wkiely used in a var^y of |isychc4ogk»l and socml 
omtexts* 



The Baak Teclmiqw 

Suppose that a set of ahthmetk items coubl be <mleml perfectly in terms of 
difficulty ami that peopkr could be ordc^ perfectly in tern» of arithmetic 
abUity. Then, e^ person n*o passed a given aritlmi^ \tm wcmW pass all 
the easier ones, and each persm who &iled a givra item wmiM &ul aQ the 
more dtfTtcult items. T)^ result wouki be an int^iockii^ (mier of peof^ and 
items; people would be miered with respect to iten», and items ordered with 
respect U) pet^iie. Tlmt is, each pmon ccniki be represented between the 
hardest item passeti and the easiest cme faikd; correspondii^Jy, each item 
cimld He represented between two peof^ (see Ki|(ure I). 



FIGUBE 1 

Relation of Items and People tm Bask Guttman Scale 
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The purposHf of Guttman xahsm ^ eittor to omitiiict tnm cdHaimd data 
such interiodung scates to te^ the theory that (mdkta the omtrrence of 
interiocidnK. l^HUally, in t)^ {M'emting exampte. peof^ are mterkicked with 
sfttrnmli. AbHtractly, the cHatinff iechnkiue can be used to cimstruct or test to 
interiodung (»ider» between tl» eleimmtii <rf any two m» (Cootnb^ 1964). Fot 
«un{didty expi^tkm here, however, the s^lhod b exfMtcirted in terms of 
titimuli and people. 

The investHcator wwhsng to coiMrtJ^ 
ediee wt^tl^each individual slMmld beoif^lered above w betow e^ stimulus 
(e.g., wtether he or she has passed <»' 6uied an aritlmietk item). A perfect 
Guttman scate esdsts given tte ftmhuwntal ccmUtkm that (a) if th&rc are 
pe<^ who shouM be (wdered above ^imuh» > iMtt not stimuli^ k,ti^ (b) 
tl^ are none who ^loukl be (mtered idiove I: tnit iKrt j (I^^ 
\96Sl Wten this fimdaiwiital ctmchtion b B»t, it folkiws tiuri; stimulus k can 
be unequivocally tmla^ above stimuhis> in the resuttii^ imertocking scate. 
Moreover, people can unequivocally be reimsentcd in tl^ scale (a) beknv both 
stimuli, (bl above j but betow *,or (c) above both. (If the conditiM ih satisfted, 
dfcouree. no c<mhi be represeirted above Ir tait betow >.) 

One simpto al^cwithm (or kmax^ a Guttmn xato is to c(H»trwt a matrix 
in which the rows repre«em pec^ ami the columns stimuli (All pe<q>te with 
the same response pattern are treated ^ kl^ttical, i» are aU stsn»ih that elk^ 
Menticai response patterns.) An X is imt sn eadi cdl if and onfy if the row 
person surpasses the cc^imin stmmhis. A perfect Guttman scale exists if aid 
imly if it is pcswiUe to rearrai^^ the rows ami cdiunns ^ this matrix to obtain 
a triangular pattern of Xs: Tl« person &rt)^ out in ti^ mntfer ri»nild surp^ 
alt the stimuli (those surpassed by iw oim are irretevant), Uie persra next 
fiirthest shouk) surpass all but the mo^ extreme stimuhis, the perscm i^xt 
Hurtl^t sh<Kjid surp^ all but the two most extreme^ ami so on. If tte most 
fxtppme penwn is rejNvsented in the lop row of t)w nuitrix, the secwid most 
extreme in the second n)w, and so on, the result is a triangular pattern of Xs 
(Ilawes, 19T2, p. 46). 

The consistency check is made by determining whetl^ the basic cmKiitton 
of Guttman scaling is satisfWd. If stimuli^ k shouU be above stimulus j in the 
Interiocking order (because someor^ or some pe^ /pie surpass j but not ku then 
no one nhouid surpass Ir but myt j. In pomt ctf fiwrt, th» ctmdition is rarely 
satisfied in its stringent form because ttere are usually a few excepttons that 
pn-vent the fierfrct order. But exceptions are tolerable as tong as they are 
infrw|uent (e.g.. exceptbns in pan balance measuren^nt are tolerabte if tte 
balance mechanism is crude ami given to error). 



Kxampies 



Tlw* mmt wuMy kmmn example of Guttman scaliin; concerM fear symptoms 
in cDmhit (Stouffer, Guttman, Schunwn, Ijizarsfeld, Star, & Clausen, l^); 
they range from pmmding haul to uncontrollable ami fireqwnt urination (being 
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*ta«d jsaataw*^. For exampie, the pmbaHUty » very htgb that aoUfers who 
k»e ccmtrol of t)»^ boweb Imve |»nevkmaly voiiited: those who do JM 
v^U the |m4»ibility i» bw tl^ they will kme erf* their bowds; 

and mm» ^okiieri vradt wfthout Mng c<»^rol <tf t)^ bowds hit voy few 
lone bowel o^rol withrat luving fmrvkMoly vi^ted. 

Other exami^ of Guttm^in have ^ 
Dawes and Momv (1979), Pbttersoii and Dawes (1975), hxlel and Mins 
(1^, and Spaeth (IMS). Spaeth ioitiid that the voth^behavhiritfS^^ 
Ckmrt Jttftkes can be (Mtferad on the baw at thdr ecf»misic libmiKm and 
lkvmi« €d civil r^{hta; Pttt€»wi and Otowra stiK&d the eoondve bebivtora 
of boUi aiiKnisaively disturbed and mmiid 

behavkwB can be cmtered tmn negativirai to p^ysfeal humi&itifm; Dawes asd 
Mom (bind that dieatii^ in nrfkge cmSmm to a pattern wl^r^ all wto 
che^ on term papers abo cm exams* hm not vice versa; and sexual 
beiuivkff' in wr somty was found by PmM ami P^'Uim and by to 
pn^ress in order ihmi totaling to cun^lii^ius. 



An Exam^ irf Guttman Scallnr on Attttade aieasumnent 

An endurii^ interest of social iwychob^i^ has been the study of piT||t»&e, 
that is, cl imhviduals* attittufes toward cti^ as a fiinctHm the ethmc nr 
national grmip to which thoM pec^ behHig. In to evalt^ prejudices, 
BogardusdSSiS) developed a •'social distance'* scale; its underiyii^ idea fetha^ 
tl» nam prejiKliced imlividuals are again^ a particular gnmp, the greater 
the soctai distance they tnsirt on maintahdi« between tl»i»ehresa^ 
of that gTMip. Fw exaajAe. a persm wlu> » extrmdy i»i^}m&ed any in^ 
that member of a partknilar grtnip not be altowed to vWt his en- ha* ccw^; 
peopte who are only slightly i^ejidieed n^y accefA time gnmp memhen as 
netgfabm^ not to cb^ie Idmhip 1^ maiTi^. an ^ 
is assessed by discovering the degree (Asocial distance 1^ 
hiimelf or l^rseifand members of the group ^pdnst irimn Im^ m- d% k {mj* 
laiiced: the greater the distance, the greater t)^ {»7^}U(^. 

B<«ardi» developed his soc^ distance seate by askii« w}»th€»- indiv^wis 
wouW accept specific group n^bm as citiaew, neigfabcm), fellow club ni«n- 
bent, and so on. He dkJ m>t explicitly st^ tbe prindf^ (tf tl^ Guttman scale 
but the idea is implicit in his ccmc^ of aodal <hstance. An iiviivicfaial wto 
would not let a gnmp member con^ wtehin a certain social dkAanee shouk) 
not let the group ii^mberamteanyc{i»fT(e.g.«aperBM wtorefiisestogram 
the group member citizenship shmild ryect that member as a ne^bor); ftir^ 
thermore, if the imhvidual allows tJ» group number to ecmw within a certain 
distmce, he or s}^ should allow him to cimie within all greater distances (e.g., 
peop^ who altow the group m^ber to beetle a Mkm dub nmnber ^mild 
allow him or her to visit the countiy). It shouU be p(»»iUe. timu to coi^ruet 
s (iuttman scale acrordiiqc to tl^ prii^ii^ that the ethnic grmip dcmiinates a 
certain distance criterion if. ami <mly if. the respondent refUses to aDow a 
group number to con^ within that d»tance. 
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Thw example haj» mae rallwr umwual fealuiw. Hmt often, a Guttraan scale 
reprvsf ntJ» rval pw^le dominatiivi or Eailing to dominate real stimuli. In this 
f^ampte. th*- "fHH.pIf'' aiv sttrt-otypes of a sinjtle prejudiwl judge, and the 
-Htimuir ar^ hyinrttK-tJcal »iiuati<m.H irolicative of »«cial dUtaw*. These unique 
features* have nu bearing on the Uigu: of Outtman ecaliiMj; the Guttman 8calii« 
prucedurv only reojires the establishment trf an interiockinji ortfer between 
tw«i >*ts of elements; the nature (rf tJ»»e elen»nt» b irrelevant to the pro- 
mlure. 

The Biifranlus technique rwjuiiw the construction of a separate Outtroan 
for the prejudice* of each individual; if the order of hypotheticaJ situaUons 
on thej* ivales w the fsame from individual t<i irelividual, then tlwre is very 
rtrong evidence for BogardusV c<»ncept of social distaiwe. in geiwral, the order 
is the .same, but tlwre are interesting cultural differences (Triandis & Triawlis, 



A Caution 

How much inomsistency should be tolerated bslbre making the <teci»ion that 
H *t «)f observations cannot be represented by an interiticking wdef! Although 
there i* tvi «lerinite juwwer to this question, one word of caution is necessary: 
When the number u{ <»bservations collected is small, it is often possible to 
ctinstrurt something that lorjks like a Guttman scale— even if the response 
patterns are generated randomly. 

Consi<ler. for example, the sampling of a» observations of donunaUwi of 
.stimuli a anti ft in a population in which the pattern of people and stimuli do 
not interlwk. {•»msi<ler. also, that all four responses to the two stimuli are 
wjually likely in the population: that is, 25*^ of the people dominate both a 
ami h: 2^i'i »U»minate a but irot b; '2m dominate A but not a; and 25** dominate 
neither. Ii wtiuld not be at all unlikely to oMain a sample in whkrh seven peopte 
dominate both « awl b. two people dominate a alone, six peqple d<»ninate h 
alone, and five pe<'ple fail U) dominate either. (The Pearson chi-square value 
for testing the hyfmthesis that all response patterns are equaUy likely is 2.80. 
The value neetled to reject this hypothesis at the .m level is 7.81 [df = 3].) 
Then ifK* ( IH t»f 3)) of the response pattenw cMiform to a Guttman scale in 
whU h (J is onlered above b. Moreover, it is necessary to reganl only 2 of the 
ill actual responses (20 subjects times 2 responses each) to be in error in order 
to have a perfect Guttman scale. (The people wh«i dominated a should have 
dominated b also. > . ■ _j 

OiM' mirms the pn»portion of responses that must be changed m order to 
oi»lain a |«'rfwt stale is s«imetimes termed a coefficient of reproductibility. In 
this example, this coefficient is .95. which sounds impressive. However, high 
valw's of this coefficient can often be misleading. The problem is that the order 
of the .stimuli is determine<l after the observations are collected: hence, "cap- 
itaiizatHin ..n chance"' is b*»uml to i>ccur. It is possible, h<»wever. to specify the 
nnlt r a priori ami how well the response patterns fit it. in which case the 
coefficient «loes not involve such cafMt^ization. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF INDEX MEASHJEEMENT: BATING SCALK 



Ratinx Hca^ are index meiiMiraiient t«dmiqw8 that are used to assess in* 
dividual* ^tittafcfs by ankini; thnn to nfm^ \ho»s i^titiafes in Uamm ctf a 
c^egi»^ car nmmi^ n^th^- They are wiMy \m6 in Mdal fmydnAogy, 
f^itieulariy in attitutte ass^smmO.. Ctaifinarily « itmy consist of e^egories (dten 
ofttered), numbers* Umss; sraaetinies, th^ amsist of com^matiofm d cat- 
eirmes, numbern, and lines. Ihe indivitfaials whose attitude are bds^ as- 
sessed uatadiy are asked to setect a i^e c^eg<»y, pick a dngte number, or 
fiiwe a check ntari( at a sinitle point (»i a bne: MBi^t^ 4sked 
to do something nmre omiplkated, mch as to incite on a tine n ru\ge d 
positicms ^ceptabte to them. 

Six e»unptes rating scsy^ are presmted in 
Frenekl'Bninswik, Levimmi. & Sanfiml, 1960), subjects are fnrfsented with 
statements that ex|n^ withwitarian attitudes ami t^ 
agreen^t witheKhstaten^ntt^setectif^amrniberfhrni ^3 to -3. Notice 
that they mi»t setect an imeg^ vah^ ami t^ a qiecifk verbal categi^y 
paired with ew* int^p^. Nolke abo that ti»y cannot ex|»^ c(mi{^ in- 
differeme towarr) a stateiwnt; tlwre is no 0 <Hi tl^ rating scale. flTw flret 
sutement in Figure 2 is taken directly ttom the f^iginal sode on autlK^tar^ 
ian»m; the secoiKl is an adaf^tion of the original staten^nt and is used nme 
firequently.) 

Figure is an example erf' the semantic rating scates used by Osgood ami 
his associates (()i4?ood, &ici, & Tanner i»um, 1957). Subjects are asked to 
indicate their feelings abrat the ctHicept |»ie»ented to the left of the scale. The 
extrenw of this scale are defined in terms of bipolar semantic a4jectivf s 
instead of agreenwfnt or disagrem^nt; Airti^rmwe, tte pc»itk>ns between the 
extrenn^s are not paired «ith verbal labeb, altl^mgh the mklposition is cleariy 
meant to be used when a rater associates the concept with neitl^r pole of tl» 
a<tjective pair. 

Figure 2c is taken frwi a stittly by i^kes and Clevehuid (196«) in wtich 
police ami community numbers fmrt!d{»ted in a jmigrBm of fi^^to-face «m- 
fitmtation that was n^ant to aOevrnte tenskins. When the fmigram emfed, 
each participant was asked to rate its success by dKx^sing one the fow 
evaluative bbels: excellent, very good* good, pow. Notice tl»t although Ojese 
labels generally are regarcfed as forming a good-ted continuum, •*poor'' is the 
(mly pmssble unfavwabie response. 

Figure 2d is from a study ( Valins, 1966) tlmt attem{M:ed to manifnilate nmle 
subjects' attitudes toward Plagbog pbymate imrtures by giving the sutyects 
false infortnation about thtdb- heart rates while they were kxridi^ at tl^ |hc* 
tures. Here the subject is aWe to dmme any nianber between 0 and 100 to 
imlicate his feelings about attractiveness; he is not omstrained to duw^e among 
omy a few alternatives. Ai^ther important difference between this ami pre- 
vious scak^ is that tj^ verbal categorusatit^ are associated with a range of 
numerical values instead with a «Mngte number. 

The m-xt example. Figure 2e. is taken from a study Dy Walster (reported 
in Festinger. 1964) in wtuch the attitudes of imliKrte^ toward military jobs 
were assessed at varying tiroes after they had dK»en between two jote. This 
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scato. ewentiaUy. b tike that rawented in Figure ad, exeefrt that the 
labek are aH^Hidated with ^ngteprait^ on the scale aid tl»ralQecta,theitr^^ 
may make a iVHpmwe **between'* two labeb. 

Finally, Kigw 2f » an rxampie of a tifcerf Scofe. These scales amwrt erf 
(fedaratsve statements with whMi rafatH^ ti»iicate tl^ (tegreea oi «wree- 
mmt. There may be any number erf categories of agre^Ei^fit, rai^cing frmn 2 
to 9 or so (the usual is 7)» and tta»e may <w amy ikjI be a neutral ortegwy. 
No numbers sps^res ar^ associated with these categim. Ths particular 
\aniple is taken from the work of Cowen, Umterba*, and VeriDo (l^); H fa 
discussed later, in the sectkm ''An Exanqrfe Cimdaning Direct and Inchrect 
Assessment."* 

F1GUBE2 

StuEMigpfaarfHattegScatef ^ 

The fbiiowiiia rt^eiwnts relH' io opink^ 

and isww». about whidi wane pccflesgige and othwiifa^ree 

siatMiettt tatteMt-hndiMfgteaeeer^^ agromcntor&igreenis^ 

asfoUows: 

♦ I ; «Q^wit, agreement - 1: rfW^ iMsigrecfi^^ 

^ 2: modersUr Mqyporl, agreeing moteite <^ppei^tkm« (Bs^reaBsit 

♦ 3: 9tnmg siq^mt, agreoaeiA ^Umg oRioritihm, dhsgnyment 

Sc^fws hke chemWiy, physks. aad nM&me hare carried in«i my to 
but there ure many tmpi^tafit thtiv ttet can new pos^ be ooderstuid 
by the human miiHi. 

Musi pe<^ doiit reatof the extent to whidi ib^ fives are governed ^' 
Detrrt plc^ batched in hkklen i^Kes. 

ia) 

MY FATHER active p«c«ive 
MY FATHER swlt :-:-:-haid 

ib) 

FWaf« r^e fm^/aro 
by cifrlii^ your cNrice. 

Excelfent 
Very Good 
Giiod 
Poor 

ic) 

How attractive m tbi' i^aymaie? 

f ) iii) i ii i iii ii i i ii4iiii i iiiiiiiii i ii / iiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiii ^niiii iii n 

i) 21) 40 60 *w 

Not at all gii^jhUy nwder^ly extremely 

id) 
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Thsn art? many types mtiiiff seated in axfaUtkH) to tim^ (nne^ented in 
Figure 2; thtfy range from simple ernes that require a nubject to re<»|mKi ofdy 
ye^"" <ir to ixrmpiex imen. such an the :*cale presented in Figure 2e. Rating 
scales are foumi Ihruughitut mieial ami ediK^tional p^ycM<^, especially in 
t^search concermfd with attiti^faps. Ff)r example, aiim^t ail publk: qpinicm 
surveys use a ratiiq; scate, in that subjects are asked to ex^vss tlwir atUtui^ 
directly by \mng a verbal category (e.g., -strongly apia^ove,'' -awjrove,'' "dis- 
^^ve,'' ur "strongly disapprove*"). Furtteimm, a great (teal of researdi 
on attitude change ctefines sik* change in terms of chaiH(es in rating scale 
behavior: for exan4^. Festiiq^er (1964) presented 10 «twfie« <^attitiKte dai^: 
in seven, the subjects* altitwtes were assessed by ratit^f scale methods akine. 

Figure 2 — awtinNed 



Him much would you like to at this job 
in the army har the r^xt two yws? 

. WouM hke extremriy tmmh 



. Would tiS^ very im»h 
. Wcndd like huriy much 
. Wouki like and disUke equally 
, WoukI dklike fiuiiy much 
. WoukI dti4ike very mi^ 

. Would dkiike extremely much 

ie) 

Thk Huni miuii IS rnrt qujte as mature ttr *'ipntwn up" m the siKhud adult. (Circle 
•^fnifiKty iticti*^\ mMly aKrw. mildly disoKive, Mrungiy cliNigree 
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Eumiite of & RirtM Mr The Semantk Mffcmitial 

ifw «>f the rr <t uNquiUniii fif &U ratii^ jjcafe technkjuei* to the tsemantk dif* 
fenfnUjil ((>>Ktp(ict 4't al.. I?tfi7i. lu purpcwe i» to assess tte difSerent seinuitic 
omTOtatiiirw of a mna^ for tlw pemm ckmff the ralii«. The senuuitk dif- 
fm-ntial con^y^ of a word or concept (e.g., FATHER in Future 2b) whfch is 
rated by a subject on a set of scales; ewh scale is anchored at ho^ poki^ by 
iftljmives that fcmn a continuum <e.g.t hanNscrft). The sutyect ptoes a rtedt 
nuirk at the point on tte ctmtinuum whW» te feeb most i^curatdy (tesoibea 
the concept. For ejuiniple. a man rating the concept FATHER on the active- 
pa^ve scate would place hi» nuu* next to tte word •^ve'* (<»« extrtme ot 
the Kcak?) if he thinks of his own fetl»r as a very active perwm. If be thinks 
of hi.s faitu^r ax somewhat -i»»«ve he wcmW jJace a mai* near the mkidte 
of the )4cale but on the pasmve ^ d the continuum; and if he thii^ of hts 
father as neitter active nor passive, Nj wouW fdace the mark exactly in the 
center of the «!ale. This |N-ocedure i» f<dtowed fw eadi aemanUc scate far the 

The three nuyw types of scales used to assess the semantic dim^iskms are 
<a) evaluation (i.e.. (p)od-b^K {b)poteiKry He., strcH^-wwkK awi activity 
iif ., artive-passiveK The reason for owicentratoqf on these three dimensiom 
iH that a numbrr of factor analytk sttufos (UM« peoj^ (nm 26 dtfferent 
cultures around the wi^W) have demonstrated them to be tl» taosl impcatant 
fwrtors (if semantic cimmHatifm; that is. if we know how an imiivkiual rales a 
r^ncfpt on these three dinH»nsi<ms, we can pre^ fairly well J»w that indi* 
vulual will nttf it on a variety of Wpolar semantfc scales. Thus, the semantic 
(liflferential technique has high internal jwiedictive validity. Although the &c- 
U^rs duscvvered are hvTwtbetical variablea, they correspond very dosely to the 
actual semantic scales ftoflt^ by tte a4iectives '^good-bad.'' -rtroi^-weak," 
and -active-passive." Because this corresp<mderH!e is not perfect and Uie re- 
liability of t .e single scales is low. additional scates are used to evaluate these 
three factors. Three or four scales are wed to assess each; for exam{^, the 
si-ales -giMid-bBil." nasty-distasteftil,** and ^Valuable-worthless^ may be used 
tu assess the evaluative dimensk>n. 

The lijoation of the concept on each of the three dimensions is usually de- 
termined by averaging tlw ratii^s assMgrod to it on the three or four bipolar 
scales meant to evaluate ttet dimension; these avwages are obtaiiwd by as- 
signing values <>f fnim 1 to 7 to ctwrresptwwl to each petition <m tJ^ scales. Once 
these values un each dimension are <*tained, it is possibte to it^M^sent the 
cf>ncept in a three-dimensional space and to evaluate tte distamre between 
ctimvpts in that space. Osgood and Luria (1954) bdieveu that such distance 
n'|)resents --difrererw* in meaninff (p. 580), Tlwy fiirtber pnqjosed the fea- 
Hthility of studying changes in n^ning by observing changes in ^tial locatkm. 

ih^n\ and Luria (ia54) engaged in an extensive invest^prtion of F»ydMh 
therapeutic change as ev«ienced by diai«e in ^Mntk differmtkl TBth^ 
Thi- cf jniepts which they asked patients to rate and the scales which they used 
an- pres4'nt in Table \. The coefficients at the bc^tom of the tables are the 
"factor li^ding^"; that is. the correlations between the soOes actually used 
and the three h>TK>tN?ticaJ variabla* of evaluation, activity. ^ potency. 
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' TABLE 1 
Soatk DMImntM Ctae^ Md Scatei 




U>VE 


M£NTAL SiCKNESS 


SELF-CONTROL 


CHILD 


MY MOTHER 


HATRED 


MY DOCTOR 


PEACE OF MIND 


MY FATHER 


ME 


MIND 


CONFUSION 


MY JOB 


FRAUD 


SEX 




MYaXMJSE 




Scales and Their f offor Loadims 


Sadea 




ActivRjr Potency 


\rmbiabUvw«rtiskss 


.11 


.U .04 




.s 


.08 -.06 




.77 


-.11 .06 




.01 


.70 .00 


Ktiw-pwavtf 


.14 


M .04 


twt-eok) 


-.01 


.48 -.06 




.06 


.94 .62 


«tn»f-weak 


.» 


JO .62 


deepHiia&ow 


.27 


.14 .46 


teBWsivUxrd 




.87 -.12 



Sonnm: C, E. Osgood ft Z. Liote* A \MnA atsM^ of « e»« matOide peivcisaHty 
using tl» amai^ <filIera^W, /o»nidi 49, 



Tbe semantic dilfereitfia! app^rs to have ^aomAn^ external as well as 
internal pmfietive vatkUty, It wkMy used in pq^dK^^kid inva^igitt&m 
oi attitudes toward a varfety c^^idai ol^ieGts and jii^enxm&s^ It can be used 
to investigate attituites toward handkaqqied peram hek} either mmlwi- 
dka{^ V ham&anKd bMlividuals (with the san^ or cfiffamrt handia^s). 
The attitmiinaldinienak»» (devaluation, pot^f^, and lurtivity are particularly 
suited for siKh inv»rtigRtm»« Fcr exanqde, we cwki emqwie hem ''active** 
a MimI persm » regaided to be <Aher individiaib wtth l»>w "N^ve" be m 
regards hmsetfOT hersetf to be. Furtbor, it wmiU be po^l^ to trme 
the self-iaiage id bam&app^ pmrnis tlirragh tlK^ cmirBi> of Bsmm jnt^pam 
aiimd at maystery (d amqienttrtwy sidlte. 

A word of caut^ in inten»nrti2« tte remits b in (»tkr* aenamtic 
diflferrotiaJ is mrt subtte. Any miMfy intelligent peqple are quite aware tbit 
they are being asked to ex|a«S8 fedings vSmA tl» goodness, strength, nd 
8ctivenes» of Vtm w^tcepL beu^ nrted. It b posrilrfe, ttan^^Wt to &ke re- 
spmaes In tli« directms cteei^ socfad|y de^ral^. In partktdar, wbra peoffe 
actually feel \imt cri^ded, bfind, cteaf, old, or meittaQy retarM per«H» are 
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bed. weak, and pai»««ive. ttey may avoid labeling tlwn as wm* duri^ 
aM^eHtmumtii, espedally if ihe inve^igatOT i» actively involved in helpitm h»d- 
k^appc^l jM-nMm**, Momiver, if i^ie (»iticipatinfr in a treatment program, 
ime may fwl ct fmpelkKl to iiitiject thnrngh attitude as^^eHsn^ntft a mare ponitive 
Mflf-image m the |>rognim cnntiniieH, 

How do we -know'' tha* a ^ulyect i^ ncR taUiHT? We do not. In fart, we 
never can know for the sinq>le reascm that it i« iroposstlde to km>w directly 
the objective exper^nce another indvidittd* Nevertheless, we can kiK»w 
smittfthinft abcmt tte experieiwe of anotl»r. and, in contexts wtere iielf-repiMta 
of experience are hifchly fakabte, it it* wise to t«« direct rqiwtii« techniqws 
in coiyunction with otiws, such as direct behavkn^ cAservaUon lar indirect 
techniqi^. (The latter are discussed in a later section. ) 



A Caiitmi: The Literal Ititcfimt^ion erf Fallacy 

Conskler a polkreman who has taken part in the ^es and Cleveland (196K) 
program which was initiated to Mse polke-comnunity tenskms. He b asked 
to rale the program by choosing one erf fwir cat^piMies — >o<Mr,- -good," -very 
giKidr or >xcvilenl"— on an evaluative scale. If he choo^ '^FP^.^ docs tla? 
chokre mnan that he regards the program as, titeraUy. **goorf7 

Suppose lu* thiHii^t tte program couM best be described as •^.'^ In tl» 
rating scale used by Sikes ai^ Cleveland there is m siK* category; wir sulyect 
may. therefcire, choose -good" in preference to -pow." Suf^iose he temb to 
avokl making pejorative statements abmit other pei^le or their efi'orts. Thus, 
m matter how hwl he nmy think the pn^ram is. he must say at the least that 
it is -good" if he is to avokl tf^ only pej<OTtive label, ^ippose he does 

not have a very strwig ofmwn of the program; it wouM be natural tl^ for 
him to avoiil using an extrenw categor>. whk* leaves him with a chdce of 
rating the program -good" or **very good." 

In short, because iodividuaht* responses on a rating scale mi^^ be determined 
by many factors other than attitucfe, their responses cannot be interpreted 
literally. Sikes aral Cleveland were aware of the ambiguity in responses ai«l 
therefort* they workwl mi other more sc^>histicated technkjues to evaluate 
police and ci>mmunity attitiKtes {Cleveland, 

To interpret responses literally on a rating scale is a fallacy. The Sikes and 
CU vi lawl ^*cale has been usetS to illustrate this fellacy because it cleariy dem- 
on^trates thi» pniblems of the literal interpretation of responses. But all scales 
are subject to the same problem. For example, pet^le n»y tell a pdlster timt 
they "appnjve" of the President's polkry, not because they like the policy but 
because* they fet*! that it is son^how unpatriotic to -disapprove" of the Pres- 
idi nt. or thill thf f^^sident deser^'es our support,** no matter what ques- 
tionable c»Hirse frf action he has taken, or because they do not like to say 
unpleasant things abiujt people, or even becai»e they may suspect that tte 
fiollster is cfimpiiing information about di^dent dtueens. 

Inthf pnwlingi'xamples, the fartors other than attitiale that may influence 
the subject's resjxmse are quite straightfrirwarrt. Sometinws, however, these 
faftf>rs can be subtle. For example. John^in and Foley {1969) have shoi*Ti ttet 
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«d^j«t» rrting sittMMtfam with ft teaehbg devte may be mu^mbted fay 

tel&ig Uvem tittt what ttey did «n A nim^ 

task. 

The |miici)4e Uun rating VMponses cannot be intai»ieted literatty 
idHmfal not be mirinrMiv. Recaune ritit^ scales aiv uwally i»ed i» tiutex 
measum, tbey mittt be evabtated in tetm of the^ 
preseming wmeone witfa a mle and 

ctemonstrate tbe sealers valkiity. The ttawl im^imrtatimi fidlacy lies in be^ 
Itevteg that the indnrkhoTs res|M»w! to 

a^trmatkm. Ifitdiespvv^aiiyinlmnatim^thisfiKtimtstbectemm^ 
and not assun^ C4i the hms <tf tl^ scalers {^iwttire. Inten»^eti^a res^Mme 
literal^ invdves nsh an iminqrt^ 



StatistiealMairi|mlstieii9f ImtexSkasm 

Th» brief section is indt«ted becaine cf t^ WHles|ar^ mbund^rstandii^ 
abowwhkh^tistkalnw mp aiatkmsairf tests ai^api^^ 
sum* Many investigatofs maimain tlmt miy rqmsmitatkmal nun^m po- 
sessing magnHude or interval propeitks Ce.g-. weight) can be sutiaected to 
statisticai analysis.^ Others, who belkve tint miy repn»entatkmal measures 
can be mampulated, oftm tfy to Uim imfex mrasures into r^snes^tfatimal 
memurea ^piy by aakh« rafc^jeets to tate btfervab w im^nitiKtes (eg., m 
nxing scatos) seriously. That, oi course, leaves t}^ ^(rirical status the 
numbers compieteiy unchai^; that the numbers still do conratenUy 
reinwent behaviOTs.* Finally, sane authoers maintain that stabte stat^icai 
results can be oUaioed. then the n^arare leacti^ to these mults tm^ be 
represenutional. The ft^wii^ excerpt is typkal: 

In brief, IQ*s beluive just abmit as mudi tike an interval scale as do 
measurements of iwigbt, which we know for sure is an mterval scale. 
Therefore, it b not unreasonable to treat tl^ IQ as an interval mite. 
(Jensen. 11169. p.23) 

IQs are very useftil numbers, but they do lie on an interval scale (i.e., a 
rei»iesentational scile involving intend) because there is no behavior that 



•^Youcsnt sveriiirewik<mkrB."Ofcourse,yc42can;we(fa>itaUthe 

the imictme of tntck smi i»winsmii]ff n^eCs. What you cuam do is asarttie mm et^^rical 

meaning tu thf fwrt Chat objects a and b have a higher a>en^ nmk than do cd^^cts r 

andd, e.g.,thatth«MK;omi sidthh^b^f^'erainati^^ 

beat the fir»t- and Sith^best ^iaym at Asubtes, 

•I rmnily reviewed an articfe purpiating to show that the remihs obtahied when the 
nemanttc different iaj wai» ctrnverted to a **Uw intervsT ii^asure were the aame m those 
rMjimed when it Wtt^ treated as an wdifx nmsure; the authors convetted ti^ seated to 
*tnie interval" <w« by r^oovii^ the cok»» b^we^ t)^ catei^Hries! 
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mmber itemft answered cormtly on ab IQ te^ it has extamal |m(&tlve 
vB&tity bit H yiMs no firm furinei|ite ff^* ortorii^ pec^* 

Two tm|ml«m prindi^ mi^ be um^^ 
(m) Any |m>c«Amf prqMy fo^wwrf ywkb a eimet ^ffimary tl^ may w 
may not be useftd. As Hays (1983) noted* ""If tke statistfeid metbud involves 
the imiceduiea ot arithiTCtk i«d on mnomod sod^ tben the answw to 
fornmily conect" (p.74). (b) Statiatfeal inference baaed upon assomptkms 
abmtt the diMrihutkmM rfmmib^ in tte pcfiutoimi smq^t ^ t)^ 
em|nrkal status. 

The stattatkal te^ can hard^ be cognwant of the emi^ieal n»«nmg ^ 
the numbera with whiA it ikala. Con^ieqt^ly the vaMttly ctf the ate* 
tistkai infin^^m cannot (topm) t}^ type (tf m^imir^Nm 8^ 
(Amk^mm. 1961, p^SOO) 

Of course, cubuiK ^ taicHHt ^ square nxH of numbers may yi^ a diflfervnt 
statistkal result; it is mit pos^^ to mate tramfinr^Aicms <m many 
tepnesenutional measures because tl»n ttey wmsld no k»«er re|»went tte 
behavWr f*f interest (e.g., bdiavtor in a pan bafame). Thw, niaqy ^ati^ics 
aiHl statistical t^ yuM resulu tluit inmrmnt (Adan», F^ot, & RoMn- 
mm, 1965)inthewayst)»munberscanbediax4[ed. Itchiesnctfiidkiw.tKyweveri 
that ti^ cmly statistical summaries and tests that may be i»ed are tho^ that 
yieW invarumt results. 



INDIBECr ASSESSMENT 

When individuals are asked questi<»» abcmt attitiHtes toward etbnfc groups 

or toward people with a partinitor type of handk^ they we wdl aware that 

their attitudes are beiiw assayed llirir ai^wm 

ness. For exanqpte.it is sociaUyimmeptaUe to be leased against eU 

or handica^jed persons. Thus, rwipcwes may be detamd^, in part teast, 

by sulyects* luwwtedge timt Umr attitude ^ beii« assessed &ids re^x»^ 

have been termed midtt^ by CampbeU and Stanley (1963)« a term t^ 

widely In the researdi Ut^rsture. 

Camf^U (ISSO) urged the devek^mnent of attitiKte assessment techniques 
that will mt elicit r^^ive responses. 

In the problem of assessii^ social atlitutks, there is a very real need 
for instnin^nts whkh do mit destroy tl» latural form of the attitucte 
in thf pnicess of descrilnng it. There are also situatimis in which one 
would like to assess '^preji^ice" without makii^ respondents self^-con- 
sdous or aware of the intent of the sti^. (p. 15) 

Many psychologists have developed methods that are mrt reactive (Wei*. 
Campbell, Schwartz, & 8«rhrest, 1966). Hie use of such nonreactive or in<arert 
measures is said to have begun in Anwrkan f»y^^Q^vy with J- C- Penney; 
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he (^Mrml whether the peopie he interviewed for a j(rf> .saHed their mip 
before ta8tif« it, a prwrtwe Jk? interpreted as indkatinv the lack of an imiuiring 
or empirical attitude. Melton { 1933) a«ws&«dinu»eum initoni* attitudes towsrd 
certain cliMpiayt« by notir^; h<»w lAen the tile* in front of the dis^play^ h^ to 
be replied (c<mtn»UtnK for the hm» irf mmt peofk in our culture to tum ri|cht 
wi^ entering a room)* Milgram, Mann, and Harter ( 1965) developed the letter 
dfxtp {mxedme fmr aasessing the pcditkal attitmle^ c^profde in a given kication. 
n^y hired a poj*t office box to receive mail for varkn^ bogn^ political onfs- 
nizatiom^. Tlie name of exh m^ganization deariy implied a certain poUtkai 
philowphy (e.g., -Young vini^t Lpeague**; tMtixem* i^ainst Gun Con- 
troD. Stamped tetten* d to xhe^e vari(m» organizatic^ were tlwn 

-dropped" at various) places ». e community. aiKl the fi^uewy with whidi 
the ktters were picked up and mailed wa» interpreted sm an indicator of 
po^iitive attitucteii toward esch c ^miacBtion. 

A straightforward method of a^setasing attitudes through indirect mea»urea 
i» preisented in the ftdkiwing sectim, Thi^ n^thod hat^ pebble application for 
asiieKsing attitudes towani hamiicapped persons. 



Error Srore« 



The judgmental ernjn* of {M*<iple often indicate something about their umler- 
lying attitudes. For example, the perwm wh**, after reading the statistics' on 
cigarette smoking and tufaith, concludes that smoiing lowers life expectanc>' 
by 5 years may be more favorably disp(»ed towaro smokif^ than tJw person 
who believes that it lowers life expectancy by 15 years (the correct answer is 
lO). t)r the man who juilges an ordinary-looking woman to be quite beautifial 
may he a^ume<i lo love her more than does a man who judges her to be quite 
ordinary Uxiking. Whether siMrh judgn^ntal bia£^ infli^im *t>ure** perceptual 
ju<igments (e.g., estimating the size of a coin) Has once a matter of some 
debate among psychologists. In the context of assessing attitudes, Iwweven 
tiie qi^tion is immaterial because, as 1^ been emphasize<l repeatedly in this 
chapter, the issue of whether a particular technique is useful is empirical, ami 
Lh determined by the supporting data. 

It is a mistake to believe that judgmental errors are necessarily influenced 
hy attitufles. Oiffering conclusions about smoking and life expectancy may, 
for example, result fnm cognitive errrirs ami failures to process statistical 
information correctly. i)r the man who believes that the ordinary looking 
woman is beautiful may judge alnKwt all women to be beautiful (or, at k>ast. 
h<* may nfft-r this judgment when awked). It must be demonstrated that, in 
fact, a jmrticular emir in due to a particular aspect of an attitude. Or at least, 
a-s in the following example, a plausible case shouki be made. 

MacNeil, Davis, and Pace ( 1975) investigated whether teeimged boys errors 
m evaluating each others' physu'jj skills (pitching a ball) could be used as an 
imiinit measurt* of siK'ial status in the gnmp. TTie boys studied were fmm 
thn»e cliques in a male boanling school Uxfated in the southeastern United 
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States. Each boy's tfttatw in e«di ww wko evahuOed by direct aod 
tmiii«ct ^lofffum qiiestkms. The '*direet** sealiigrain corniced of qiNsrt^ms 
alxmt w)»m) ^idi boy wouU masi like U> sp^id tiim with; deckkd 
wliitttodoaiKlhowto(lottduni«£reetifi^ The iirftrect'' scak^fwa 

a«ked wlKmi each boy woukl tnii4 ukI {Hit in a ix^tioQ po^ 
ftefense emerKeney. Tte indirect scak^^nun was nbsamatered t^trmmBt^ 
nKHith prior to the {ritdifaig e^ui^km; tte direct 8cakq[rBm« inmmikdely 
afterwanb. 

In th^ (ntching evaluation, esch boy in tuni pstdied baset»Ib across a {^te 
while tlw otJmr boys stood behind tlie fntdmr and Bcsff^i bis throws wnra 
the phUe (5 Uo' cuttii^; cor;^; 3 for croMng the waXer of the i^ite; 1 fw 
balb jt^ mitskle the strike sone; airi 0 (or 'Nrafe" balls)* At tte s»i» time, 
experimental assistants gtood by tl^ f^te latere they were abte to 
"'objective'* evaluatif»is d tl» i^td»s because tl^ were akied by Unes that 
were visible cmly to tl^n* Tte aven^ of eadi boy's fritcMiv scwes as cte^ 
termimd by tte other biqrs minus tl» average of the c^^ijective sonvs was the 
**error^ score and was uwd to ii^&ate his status within tte gnmp. 

In two of the three efiques stidied, the status rank ^^ned to ^h boy 
was comustent across the dunect and indirect scak^un» ami tl» erra- scwes. 
In the third group* however, tl^ two scahqpwn rankings were in agreeimnt 
tmi the error-sctHre ranking differed mark^ly. A few hwirs be£m the eval- 
uation, a member of this clique li^ dowmd a fifth of vodka, after bm^^ dared 
to do so by the grtmp ta^r, awl h«l died. (Fwa descrijrtkm rfthe incktent 
ami tl^ !«ubsequent deciskin to ccmtinue with tte investigs^m« see McNeil 
pt al. , 1975, p .294), Thus, difference in ststus rank ot^aii^ from the 
errtM- scmw couW easily be interpreted in terms of tte rcrfe ewA boy hiKi in 
tto activities (eading to the cteath; fcnr example, tt^ bwest status member of 
the ffToup was dispJaced upward to the next highest rank (te had left sdiool 
mthout permission before tlte drinkinR |»uty), tte l^er nKived down to fifth 
place, and his lieutenant, wlu) had tried to toeak up t)K party befcnne the 
••dare,** was moved up to first j^ce. 

Judgmental errors in evaluating the physical (or cogniti^^, for that matter) 
skills of the handicapped may Oe a rfch source of UMiirect attitude assessn^nt. 
Judges— other people or tin? handica}q)ed persons themselves— who expect 
hawlicapped iwii^'kluals to be w^, ii»pt, or stufrid nwif weU score perfinr- 
mance below a irore objective criterkm. <)n the other hand, those persons wlw 
ftH'l that it is nw>re important to be '^luce** to or '♦positive'' with the hairffcapped 
than to give realistic feedback may, consciously or uncoiKckmsly, be leased 
toward scoring their perfornances above a more objective criterion. 

It is important* however, to renumber the caution Uiat no matter hovf 
{>ljiusible a techniijue may soujri for ass^irg attitiKie. it is necessary to 
flemonstrate empirically that it artually works. Empirical vaMity fw judg- 
mental errors must be shown to be rekited to fAher phem>mena. eiUier be- 
havtfirH or scores on well established tests of attiti«ie. For example, enws — 
lK>th overestimation awl uiKlerestimatkin— in jiKiging performances by Imml- 
icspped persiins nwy be slK)wn to be related to sctMres on the Cowen scales, 
which are disciisHed in the folk>winK aectim. 
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AN EXAMPLE COMBINING DIREirr AND INDIRECT 



The mtilmie?* nf mHi>mn<iK-H{^(ii*(i p(*rs(ins t<»wani people wte are Wind or deaf 
were siwiml by C cmen ami hiM as«iciate>* K'owen, Bobrove, Rockway. A 
SteveniM;n. 19fi7; Cowen et al., 1»5K). In particular, tl^ invesUgatwn iried to 
develop a scalt ^hal would a«»e^ evalui^ve attiiwte» by asking respmKienta 
to aifree or dwajcree with stalenjenti* about what [nmd or deaf peqde w like 
an<l what their life expeeUlion» tOiouhl be. The seemii^y &etual phraseok^- 
of the statemenl-s (e.g., "It i» very diflT^ult to make a Wind person change hi« 
mind once he Ims decided on mrnHfthinK*"! allows the respondent to make pos- 
itive or pejorative judgments without directly statinif that hamlicapped per- 
5*onn are good or Ud, Nevertheless, a reasonably s(^4usticated re^pcmdent 
would understand tlu? import of tl^ scale. Tfie staten^nts are presented in 
the I.ikert format ( Figure 2f)', respondents are asked to cijrle •*stroi«ly agree.** 
"miWiy agree," "miUliy disagree," or **strongly dis^cree,** and score* of I, 2, 
3, and 4. respectiveiy, are assigned to tte possit^> responses. 

The first step in the research was to develop an internally eonsk^nt scale 
of attitu<k*s t<iwanl Wind pe<^. JtKiges selected 56 statements fhmi an initial 
pfKii of H7 which, they agreed, expres.*>ed a positive or t^gative attitude. These 
items were presented to 101 adult education students. The :J0 items that 
ctirrelate*! the highest ' with the scwe based on respom^ to all 66 statements 
were chost'O to constitute thi» final •^Anti-Blimtness" scate. Of these 30 items, 
Jl hafl lH*en ju<fge;j to imiicate a m*gative attitude tow^ bliiHiness and 10 to 
H'fltTt a jMisitiv*- atytude. 

Tin* secoml step was to show that the scale had external as well as internal 
pretflictive validity. Following Barker (194«h fowen et al, (1958) argued that 
a blind fwrsim has the same status in <^ur society as do otl^r minority group 
members and, hencv. 'Is subject to the same prejudices, fears, and negative 
attituiles on the pnrt i^f the dominant nuyority group n^be/* <p. 301 ). There- 
fori', if the Anti-Blimlness scakf really tapped evaluative attitiKfes toward blifrf 
})ef>ple. thr scf >res should have airrelated with scores on scalar assessing evai- 
uativt* attitudes toward other minority grou|^. Hence, the subjects who had 
been use<l in th** construction of the Anti*Blindness scale w^re asked to fin 
out an H-item Anti-Minority scale, a 12-item Anti-Black scale, and a 21-item 
F r'fasi'ism'*) scale. The correlations between tht /cores on the Anti-Blindness 
s<aU* aruJ the other three sc^•^'s wen* .:i6, .45, and JW, all reliably greater 
than Zfn>. 

The final step in thi* rt*search was to show that scores on the scale pre<]icted 
actual bias in a behavioral setting. Here. Cowen et al. (li«7) shifted to in- 
vestigating attitudes towanl the deaf. I'sing the same procedures as in their 
earlier studies, tlw* n*si'an'her> c-tmstnictw! an intenmlly consistent Anti-Ueaf* 



A i om laTann .df tfn u-nt jimT a law of fiatun» It ?*ini|>ly as^iessfs how well <iw thing 
rrffi ^it- \trv*\n'Xi*i\ fn>»n ajntthrr in a lim ;ir niafjmT (h fh< fittftrtlatHtu mttipM, Ha<J the 
ifA»->ti)(H{Mr^ n-4H\ utht r '.uhjiH't>, tht-y have* f»htaim*<J difft-ivnt n«rrt'lati«ms and 
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ne^ scjiUf. They then that tht? somfs on this scate also cc»TPl^ed with 

thcMe on the Anti-Minority, AnU-Black, and F seated. (The correlatiim coef- 
fki^nti^ cirtnpulv^l am^n IfiO coUnie student* were .50, .50, and .36.) 

Two ami one-half mmth** after responding to the Anti-Drafi^ scate, 48 
male Hubjecti* who had had either -extremely high^ «• -extremely low" scores 
participated in an experiix^t on '•personality impres^m-'' Each entaned a 
niwn with two otter -subjects" (actually. sXoogSBh and tte three 
were told to atvk each other questkma fa^ 20 minutes in onter to fi»tn im|»^ 
MUM of otherV personality. The two hUn^ aaked a set <rf fwarranged 
quest ioni* and answeiwd all noncontroversial questkms hcH^^tliy; they were 
prin^ to answer controversial questicms (e.g., abtmt Vietnam) in the same 
manwr. One stoc^e wore a hearing aki, the othe^ dW not. Each stooge wcane 
the aid during a ramtonflly selected 50** of the trials, airf neither knew wither 
the ieal subject had scored extremely high w extremely low tte Anti- 
Deafness Scale* 

At thf end of 30 minut«w. the subjects fitted out semantic differential walea 
indicatinj? their impressionn of e«rh trther s personality. The main hypt^l^ 
of the stwiy was that the responses of tlw high Anti-Deafi»M scmws «i the 
evaluativf stales would favor the stooge not wewing the l^urij« aid. but that 
th«' low M'<m-r> ofi tht- Anti-Deafiiess scale would not exhibit sudi a bias. The 
h.vpi»lhf>*is was* confirmeil. 



THB REI^TION BE-WKEN ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR 

In the U Hert* (WM) stwiy <see discussion in Chapt^ir 2 by Triandis. Ada- 
m«fK)ul(»s. & Brinberg). the discrepawy between what was doiK ami Uict said 
by the iinlginjE ami nwtaurant owners and man^fers directly conflkted with 
the then-pn-valenl belief that Wlute Americans were more racially biased in 
their behavior than in their expressed beliefis. A Chinese coupte was served 
at all but une establishment on a long cross-coaiitr}' trip, while these places, 
nintartwl bv phone, indicated they would refuse to serve Chinese. The study 
UhI to a jjn-at deal of research on th«» relationCs) of vert>aUy assessed attitudes 
ami behavior. Ajien and Fishbein (1977) found large attitude-behavior dia- 
cn-fMimie-s: for in.siance. an attitude scale asseiwung favorability toward religion 
in Kt-m-ral «.•« not a strong pretlictor of church attendance. Wicker (19^) alao 
founil a hm i-orrcsporalent'e. 

But such a g»wnU altitude scale can hanlly be expected t* be a strong 
preflictor of church attendance: people may or may not attewi churrfj for a 
variety uf n-asons other than favorability toward religion. Ajzen airf Fishbein 
(1977) r»'<*<»mnM'n«led close oirrespondence between action awl target cmn- 
jiom-nts if attitude is to predict belmvior. for exwnple, in predicting church 
attenflance. they recommended asse: sing attitude toward church attei^«)ce 
rather than towanl religion in general. 

Howj'ver there i.s a redHcth ad ab«Mniutn in such reasoning. When the 
■Mivm nnt\ targi't ct.rresp«»ml t<ni precisely to the behavtor. the "attitude as- 
sfssment" am<iunts to little more than asking the subject what he or she i» 
gfiing to do or (l(«s. Consider an attit>«le-behavior study in which tl» behavior 
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is giving Ubod in a l^miiiioblle in frmt tlw lUim^ Stmient Unicm on the 
afteiTKxm of Fricky. (krtob^ 6. If the i^iib^ctA aiv aiOced to i^te U^ir agi«^ 
itent » dii»Kn?eiiient with three item«. (a) **! feviM- altnuMmr (b) -I fcv«r 
Kiving biood/* ami (c) favor giving btood in the UoodmoUle wt^ the 
UHnoia SUMfent Unfen on Friday aftenKmi October 6,** It is m>t neces^sary to 
run a fkld ^udy to ccmdiKte ttot the greater attitmie*bi^vmr 
derce with ti^ bst item and tte ]msl with the first. Asking sut^ect^i 
^titinfe questicmA in wtmrh corre«ipomlenee to bdhav^ h too |»wise misses 
tl^pmnt, which is to fmdktbehavic^fhms general attitiMfes, nottocfetermim 
t)^ relation between benavW am) Mibjects' verbal asHessmeiUs of it* How 
miK* correspondence is •too much?** I ck) mit know. 

AiK^r mi more important problem in La Fare's interpretation of his 
findii^ is his cmKrii^ni "Ail nwi^ureii^t by the qi^stkmnaire t^mk|ue 
imiceeds m the assumf^mi that there is a n^chankal and simple rebitson 
between symbolic ami nonsymbdic beluivior^ (p.231). Not sa He postulated 
a 1 : 1 rriation between verbally assessed attitude ai^ behavii^ A given atti^^ 
corre^ximls to a given b^vi^n- and vke versa. But the relation of attitude 
tobe}»vior isnttny:!* SIanydiirmntattitmtes~ii^uding especially &v(n^^ 
attitudes toward com^riyii^ with »>cial norms and pressures (e*g*, mit tumiI^; 
away guests at a restaurant when U^y are pl^^sicaUy (»iesent) may be asso- 
ciated with a particular belmvbr. Vof example. Sdiuman (1972) fouml tluit 
only im of DetrvNt area of bcmsetKiMs ami U^ir wives to ^ 

crimination in primnf^, but 41'} agreed if it were **mcessary for the harmony 
of the firm," ami agreed if a n^joxtty of Whites in the firm &vored it. 
Schuman wrote. 

But only to a true believer will any qk of these values win out in all 
situations regardless of <^r values with which it competes. A few 
people go to the stake for a single value, but bist^wy and common sense 
tells us that most people Yirork owH comi»miises depending m ti^ exact 
balance of pmitions. (p.<{32) 

The &ct that a single behavior may be associated with many attitudes is 
illustrated in Figure 'lb. Figure :ia illustrates a 1:1 relation. 

But the relation is also Irmany. A sin^ attitude may be associated with a 
multitude of behaviors; for example, a poititive attittu^ toward a belief in a 
persof tal God may be associated with going to church, giving moi^y to religicms 
charities, praying, ami ilw like. Fishbein and Ajzen (15*74) illustrated this: 
They found a much grrater corresponctence between religious attitude and an 
aggregation of religious behaviors than between that attitude ami any single 
behavior. (To someone conversant with classical mental test theory, this fiml- 
tng is hanliy surprising. ) ()ne:many relations are illustrated in Figure ik. 

Because the relation is both msnyrl ami l:niany. it is many.many (Figure 
M), A single be?^vior is associated with many attitudes and a single attitude 
is associated Miith many behaviors. SiU!S relations are very difficult to diar- 
acterize mathematicaliy. This structural complexity means that the attitiKle- 
behavior pmhlem Is cjuite ill-<li*fine<l. 

Finally, it shf)uki be pointed wt that altNnigh miw^t attitut^behavbr re- 
searchers ha\'e treated behavior as the criterion and attitude as the predicU>r, 
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FIGURE 3 

Belatisai BctwccB Attttadct ud Bdnflon 



ATTITUDE <A) BEHAVIOR (B) 




(a) 1:1 




(b) many:! 
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there b wi compelUng rmsm ftr ckmig m, Belmvit^ affiect attitiKl^ as well 
88 vke VCTHB- Nor b ttere any speml reatxcn to believe ttot behavWs are 
fTOTP **mU'' than are attitiutes, liMieed, we beUeve the exact onio^ in swh 
c<mtext^ a» cmiri^ evaluatkmn, in whk-h we accept the anmynmid question- 
mire as an ii^tntnMit to aiuieflii trw titiKfent o^^nicms abmit teuhnq^ ami 
r^ect what they say to the teachers fiM^e to (Sdhumm 1977), 

CONCLUSION 

In mder to measure how hot it m in a room, ail ttmt necessary » to hic^ at 
a themiMieter nwfe by a retnitat^ ami|umy. One doe» wA need to kmw 
about the effect heat on the expansHon ctf mercury or about hs^ ami mo- 
fecular n»)t^. Nc^ b it raceasaiy to cont«ai{rfate exactly what we mean by 
heat and to make juc^nmntd about whether ti» behavm* <^the n^ruiy in 
the tube corresponds to aur meami^* 

Not 8o with attitmte nw^in^HMnt! We nnmt have a n^sond>ly dear con- 
cei^ion <^the attiti^ we want to measm^ ai^« rowe sped&ally, know what 
o^iecf ^ or attri bute» of the ^tittKte we are interested in mrasurii^. Miveover, 
if a repre»entative m«;ai^ b t^tfrned, ita intcrml consbteney nmt be aa- 
8ei»«ed; and ifctn inc^x nmisin^ bcfevehqied it murt beatown to Ittve internal 
«• external predictive validity (|»^rably both). OccasionaUy. re»iy<made 
teehi^Wf} are availaUe that seem to sitit the re. ^rdier'i' i»eda« Imt ttey 
luat never be chom-n. like a thermometer, on the baab of th^ir names. Often 
•t b in^ferable to ck'vim* one'8 own technkjue and to wit it to tl» {mrpoaea. 
A mi that involves the most et^oy^ile challenKe of all: to be creative aiui correct 
at the imiT^ time. 
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Thf nmtent^ n(th\» chapter are restricted to research emf^ying noctmnetric 
techniqtieti in claHKru«m ^ettiiqc^ in whkfa handkaf^ chikfa«n Bre enroUed 
Befure the ?*ub*tantive HmiingH the^ sti^ra are mwwed, the elements 
of ttficiainetncii^ the kind» of infomsOion im attitmieH they yfeW. ami the Urn- 
itationM the technique are esLaxnim^ Hiene diKCUHHtonsi t^vkfe the basis 
for thr* evaluation i..* {<pecifW 8tudie«i. Tlie revten' of tl» substantive reneaitb 
kmU to Kem-raiization,*^ on the sodkmetric status of tmndicaiq^ed chiUren in 
cbH^niiim^ an<i. then, to a ecmceptual nrodel that offers a niore ccmtprehemtive 
framewfirk to kuW«- future thought and re«iearch on the social status of hand- 
icapped children. With this mode! as tf^ frainewm1(« fmt and potential in- 
terventionj4 an* reviewed. The chafer ccmciudes with an exandnatkHt of the 
depemk'nt variable?* found in ilw current literature ami tte consic^ration of 
alternative depemlent variables which nmy provide more infbnnation on the 
dynamics of the social acceptam^ of ham)icaf^>ed children. 



S(M lOMKTKIC TKC HNIQrES 

The lerm "scxriometric/ as used in thi- special education literature, encom- 
f;ass*»s a vant'ty of techniques which differ markedly from the orthodox tech- 
niqucri dfscrihiHj by Gnmlund (isai). The variations raise questions about 
thi'ir vahdily ahat is, do tlH'se techniques n^asure the sanw construct which 
jpi f lerivt^l fn>m cU^sic s<^metric techniques! and about the comparability ot 
fimliufcs whvre techniques vary from study to stiHly. The imm!i}de parameters 
of sDciometric ti^chniques are examim^d fir^it, 

\nh : Thi^ ^iuiiy wiw >uf^jiHlHi in |«rt by Nattmrni IfwtHule of ChiW Health and Human 
|)f VflijfinM-nt K**j*4*arrh Grants No. HD 0V>i2 and HO i^^Wl 
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H^scription and DtflnitfOT 



The mKUHneXhc iwhmiiuet* ariipnated by Mcmem ( 1**4 ) u-we uwd initiaUy in 
ctsMi^miii t<i t*valuatf rh*- vMent to which pu{Hl« were ^repted by Ihw peers 
ami to fWlermiite the tHter^al Mtnicture of claKHTocm gruui^- tiiwUey 
Byrne ( 1%H > described sockm^tric^ m a HubcsteKf try of dttttiKle measurement 
in which the reHpcm»e» constitute the cvnutU'e a^pect^ of an attitucte, that b« 
htiw a penum woutd behav? toward an individtnl or attitude fAi^ect under 
circunu»tanceH in whkrh tJmt penwm believes that hi« or chmces may have 
amiiequences for hinwelf or bvr^\S, Tlw belief that the respcmeH wiU have 
cumsequencetk ii* important. (Hl^rwise the renponHes tap an affect iir component 
of an attitude, (kittlieb (1975) ami Scott (IW*) deveb^ the point ftirther 
with the claim limi when indivkluate do believe that eh(Hce« wiU have 
ctmse<|uem.vs for them. sod<m»trk responses are -scarcely more overt than 
thorn? requireil by tbf UAual nelf-report invepton^** (Scott, I9ti8, p. 217). 

In an exiemled dij»cufwion of the kimi of Hituationi4 portrayed in tlw ftodo* 
metric quei^tkm or criterion. Gro iluml (ISttS) noted that certain quentiom* fail 
t«i establij^h pcHential wmsequeiwes for the choicer m»de areJ, therefore, cannot 
he cimtiidtwl sociirtnetric questioiw (e. jf , "Whrnn ck> yim like b^t?" •'Who are 
your hrst fnemlj*?'*). MoretK> iWiA) alw intiitited on bailing tl^ soci^ietric 
cboice?^ <»n criteria that reflect actual iMtuatiom* or activiliei* in which grwp 
members havi* a r^al <^p^«unily for participation. Hemre, iwb chokw da 
seating c<»mf>anionH. |j«rtnerH in claiMiwm {rniject^*, j^barern of teiimre time, 
ami tJw* tike are criteria uf>fm which a t*-acher can group datu* numbers and 
where Htudentji can }*ee the fiotential ci>n-se<|Uencej* of their M^lectiomt. Quen- 
tiftfiM that ask ft^r ht'Ht frwrnh or best kioking claKi«nate«i lack clearcut criteria 
and f lotenlial amsequences and ihuj* fail to em^ure valki rwpomtes. Technkjue* 
tacking criteria and cf mmjUerKt^ have been labeled "war-jwiciometric*' tei*ta 
whii-h run the rink «if eliciting socially undesirable respf)n»es. 

S%jci4fmt triv t4chni«iucs have Ken iilentified with peer-aHsessnwnt tech- 
nitjues (nee Kane & I^wk-r, 197H), yet they yield different type» crfinformatkm. 
A siA-iuniftric is designni to n*%eal the rater's attraction, averswn, or wu- 
irulity tiiwanl inili% iduals; that is, the emphasis is on the rater's feelings about 
rather than juilgment of the other individuals' characteristics. Peer aa«e»s. 
ments re<|uire the rater to evaluate the extent to which another imiividual 
fxhibits or fs>sse.Hses a i-ertain characteristic (e.g.. attractiveness, ie^ership, 
arhn vfmrnt . i»tc. ). Hi»mi», s^iciometrics yieW information about intrrHal struc- 
ture I Wh^> wiHjld yirti want lu » as opfjose<I to information about ex- 
tremal gniup structure (WTv) sits ««• plav's with ?), which can be gathered 

thniugh observational pnice<iures. 



Elements and Temiimilogy 

A MK-iometrii- inc!u<les a hfism far rhuia* (also called the siK'ioNiefric ifMetfthn 
or HtM-H*m4 fnc rnivnuti ) which \\w r»t**r usi»s to make si-lections. These criteria 
can be either specific (e.g.. select the five stuik^nts with whom ym prefer to 
f-at iurx*h» or general (e.g.. select the five students with whom you prefer to 
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<k> {m^eetflh Note th«t the qoi&stkm estiUdbhm the situatkm^^iec^ nature 
<tf the re^KmH^iimltl^ with M^l^ta ImwbftU) tte chikTs 

When the tmekiimftric nttiitgn are frfrtaimd, fiever^ temm «tv fti^qumly 
used to chiimi«Ti2)e the p«tterm« ^ H^h-ctktf^ stimv m^faers and their 

L ittw: II chikiwtK) receives im>it^imQiimtiaf»thM 
fi^ni»vnmfr. 

Z liol^: a child wfa» receiver no nraunatkm (an extreme atatua). 

Necbetce: a child who receiver MmK* rrnnimtic^ but fewer than ia ex- ♦ 
pected by chance. 

4. Bi^cctec: a child who receives mwe negative dKricea tlmi ia expected by 
chance. 

TtofifHt three tern» are ^ved from t)^ ntmiber (tf timea a child ia nom* 
mated by clmmatett c»i a iioalUve baaifi of c 

ym would moat want to ^ next to in cks»h The r^eelee Aatw can 
eataUiahed (mly when nefp^ednwi»are90i^(e.gMiwnethefii«ehildm 
you woulil ie«it want to lut t^xt to In ckm); it indtartea a rat^a aver^ 
toward a ncmiinated chiU. It b impcntant to diSBnenthtte m^ve feeUnga 
Inflected in noniinati<mi« ft^ i^gatively worded cbc^ from the £2^nga re- 
flected in the lack ncmiinatjk^M for poattiveiy wimfed d^ricea that reauK in 
imdut^' or n^ieciee statuif. 

Anotl^r pattern nf ch<^ whidi mui^ be conaiffered Ia fimnd in the situation 
in whkh two chtklrm imfeperaififmiy select one anotNr at^ ch(^ei are dea- 
ignated a» mntml or nriproml chinee$. Mutual choice nnart he bused on the 
name criterion: it indicates a mutual fteaire to associate with one amth^ in 
the activity i^pe^f^). 

The preceding brief dewif^ons of conventional aodt^Mtric terma and con- 
t«tructii prrtvide a haniK for evaluating: rewarrh conducted in the name of so- 
ciometrics ^ith special eduoiiion population. 



Interpretatkm 

The hii^torical rooU* of Hociometnc techniques lie in tewher'* efforts to un- 
denttatKi the social strmrture of clas«ruoms and the sesrch for fkcilitat<m» to 
enhance social structure. As swh. the socitmietric data couU be diafdayed aa 
a sockigram that sct^matically re^arsents ctek^ pattens (see Gronlund, 1859, 
for an extender! discussion of sonograms) among class members. Although 
interpn^tatif His for one cias^^^m mwt be limited to the aiti»tion in the \mm 
for choice, socioKrams can be very informative, in a descriptive sense* abmit 
the claMsnjom s internal sock! strwtui^. 

Kasy to ik*v(«lf^. administer, ami score, socionietrics teve been increafUi^y 
usrd as <MJtcfHine meaMures in evsiuatifm projects; for exam{:rfe, to nmumre 
s<icial aiijuslmt^nt in efT^^acy studies of special vm. r^pilar chases (aa done by 
Jonian reported in Thurstone. IH^I and as (^pendent varmMes in reaearch 
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(e ij., 4fihnM>n. I»5lM. Tht» exiefu*i«n of MidiHm'tric^ into evaluatkin and re- 
warch m-atwl some pnybUffm in interpreting the j^ociirtnetric ctota. For ex- 
ampU\ i-fimfumnje thi* •wiciomftric s^tatui^ of an educabkr tnentaliy riftanit^l child 
{KMK» m a rt»>fuUr fourth ^rrwif claiiJM^itmi to that of an EMR chiW in a »elf- 
omtaimil KMR clajwroom \s hajcardiHJH. if m*t dovnriKhl foolhanly, bucaui«e 
the popuUitioni^ making the nomination differ along a h<*st of nignincant di- 
memiiom^: IQ, achieveiwnt, adaptive behavior, and pow^iWy (^hem. Mich w 
Hwial cUi.**j* ami ethnicit.*. Even when we cwnpaiw the fiHxnon^tnc !»tatu« irf 
handicapfied tfi nonhaiKh^^p|ied chihiren in ih^ mime cla*i*iroww, problems in 
mterjin'talion ari:*e, primarily from the desire to attribute difleruncet^ to the 
han«iica|>, |»er se. 

Sot'i^imetric techni<|uet* yieltl de?4criplive data but tlo mit tell n*h^ a chiW 
enjoys fitar j^tatu:*, i?* rejected, or i«i an it^olate. To illiu*trate, let u« con:'4der a 
hypi»thetical ^twly tn which ^mnl-of-hearing children are fcnind to be rejected 
?»i>aHiKHnily more often and acce|Hefi j*ignif1cantly les«* often than are their 
peers with normal hearing in th* same claHii.rfKmi. AIth<nigh it i** tempting to 
attribute yui'h Hmiings lu the hearing or hamiic^i per se, thet^ differptKes 
alHi ci>u^d tie cauM**! by the hanl*<of* hearing sampled being j^yntematieally 
diffen-nt fn»m the <»ther t-hildren in termi* of Hi age, the extent to which they 
an- Mieially ailepi. or even the amount of nmUK^t with the tKN?r children. The 
|H»ifit i> that e\lr«'nie cautinn mu^t be exercisini in interj'reting wcitmwtric 
re>ults H> evidenee that a disability or label cau:*a* the social i^taliw. 

Gnmlund U^i.MM al^ii HiresMni that .Hociometric** tap the ihtrr^al HtnictHre 
«if a ila^sniom as i-ontra-^^tetl Ki th<* tjrU nml Hfmrtiur, which wiaiW be tapped 
by an u^iM rvatiunal Mheme shewing which children in fm^ interact !«>cially. 
Therefi>re. .s^niofneinc results must be interjwled in terms of internal pref- 
er»-nee^ a> <>p|ios4'«j to actual social interactiims. Imlepc*mknt rei^earch and 
interjjn-iaiion> must \h' pursui^tl to determim? the relation between the ^o- 
i ium*'tni' attitude ami the actual social lH*havi<ir SiK'» invei*ligations of baixl- 
if':i|i{»'<f |i«»j»ul.it5nn> t*4tuU\ hi' e>i|Mvi4iK/ rru\ \l ^ nuirm or ctaiHenge the 
it-i.-umptiofi that attitudes affect lH*havior 

One mu>t also cun^fU'r how siniometnc in irumentH are sioreii ami imiices 
tit' ^H'Uil vtat lis an- den veil. Knr instance. Johnwrn ( 195*)) ai^kei} for miminatiumj 
under ^hree siiuaf i.»n>: faf Wh*» do you Ix'st like? ih) Who Would you have **it 
i»-\t to yun'! a:;d (ci Who do you like to play with be«^t? An **aceeptance score" 
\4a> derive I rn>m the tfitai numlH*r of tinuv - a child wus nanwl acnwn all three 
Mf u;it!uo> J««!ie>. l.avifH*. aiKl She!! HlCJi soliciteil JK)minations for 10 situa- 
!iMn> ,«fMl arjaiy/jtl the ilata for earh situation separately. Hewn', they were 
iiUW v> -tudy the sucuil status as a function of criteria, whereas Johnmn 
i;iten» etecl his re>'*!ts as an indication of general social status. 

The sf Hiiimetrie mst nimenls in m«»st inslamt-s sfiecify criteria (seating. !>lay, 
rla>- pn>|ertM Inr M'lection. and tnes4- criteria must l>e ujh^ to inter}>ret the 
data tinmiund i IWJi statnl thai there temls to be consistency acn*jis criteria, 
but th»- ^tatenn nt has not f>een tested with han<lica}ifie<i populations, for whom 
i.i^rir uiiuld -UfcfgeNt inconsistency. For example, a mildly retarded mak> wlw 
i'Mi'U \n jfhletKs may ♦vjeet<'<l ;M a aiworker on an acaiiemic pnyect 
N <:!U-«- the rater |H»reeive? him lacking thi' }>otenlial to omtribute to it, 
yi-t h#' uuy \y*' vievve*! favi>rah|y for sidi^ction on a liase^mll team. I'ntil there 
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b scd) ivi^^aiTh on the Rituatmi-^M?d& venHin fp^iefality (rf* soml static ctf 
ham&apped populatkmi^, mutkm bi mter|ttvting socioimtnc data mem^ war- 
runted. 

Finally, tht* re a paucity evkkmee on the intennity erf ^tituttes in the 
Hoeitm^ric reiH>areh in tipedal education which renders llm results cUiflfoiiH to 
int«pi«t. EiridefMre showii« thai EM R teaminffdisal^ (LD) diiMmi are 
Rg€cted rvveals withinff about the inteiwty with wbidi the ratera ex|»w^ 
thia atUtiHfe. Funhemwire, with<Hit evkteme cm inten»ty, i»vdkti(ms of be- 
havbr that res'ult fnm attitudes should be nucte with con&tei^. 



Sanifriing 

The u»e of Hoeion^tric techniqi^ in rew&rch with l»n -^snrni teurmrs raises 
l^obiems in samplsnx, particularly wten a stiKly mtails the ratings by mm* 
hai^hcapped children of a hamfoaf^ diild in thdr r^«lar dassnran. Fin^ 
the integrated hamiiciq>ped child b a -select" or unrq»Mentati« ^ ca»e who 
im» been selected fm* inteput^ because of a fov(»«Ue i»^ogmM is. Only the 
mmi immmn§^ EMR or <feaf children are i^kcted fw integratini. Thb &ct 
makers the generaliMbility of fimiii^fs limited: certainly (me i»nr A gei^rali^ 
tin? Hndings to ail chiMren with that hamticap. Differt^iees in achievement, 
IQ, social behavior, ai^l tAher duld ^aracterif^ ittSerentiate int^^nted and 
nonintegratHi chiklrvn with a partkular dbalHtity. 

(hie consHlenition is tl^ •*sampte'' irf children doing tt» rating. ' com- 
position of a regular class varies ftum classrfMHn to cla(«M-o(mi with ftost of 
variables that may affect the &vorablei^ of the attitm^ exprease toward 
handicapw'^ whi!('rt p: sex, social class, age, modal achievement tevei. aiui 
ethnicity, for e? , n^,!- . Clearly, there is a need to di^cribe in some (tetaii the 
characteristics ru : v peer gn»ip doing the ratings as well as the diarBcteristics 
of tl^ teacher and classroom. 

Additionally, there is a need to describe ami account for several crucial 
cnvMTmmental variables, siHrh as te»^ witJbles, cunicuhun variatmis, class 
s45e, and classn^om dimate. SchmiMrk ami Schmuek (1975) argwd convincingly 
that tl^se environmental variables can significantly affect the social acceptsmx 
patterns uithin and between dassrooms. 

Inconsistency in results across studies mav be due in f»rt to factors related 
to sampling; the possibility is hard to evaluate because of the imtuflident 
descriptiofki which are provided in so many of the research reports and their 
implicit assumption that the sociometric status of hamlicapped lean^rs is 
attributable to the handicap, per se. 



Instrumentation 

Tlie incim^^istency of ftmlings atTims studii*s also may be due in part to vari- 
ability in instrumentation. Three types of s(«iometrics are commonly used, 
sometimes alane awj si>nietimes in ccnnbination: 
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1. Piwtial rank-offder. Eacb chiM in the claKHnxan is asked to mmiiiiate a 
speciiM lumber of chilAmwccHrt^ FVexami^, U^the 
thrw chiWren in the cla«* with winsn ymi would like to wtffk on a sodal 
studien (miject. 

2. Crocai who, Eaeh child w Kiven a aerw» <^ (tescrij^ve 9tatment8 a»i is 
mked to name the chiW in the class who best fits the de^ptkm. Fw 
example, who b tl^ best in mufii^? or who l^Ebts a tot? 

:i Bolder and nrttaff* Each chik) is given a listed every c^ 
asked to rate ea^, i&ually on a cmitinuiim ctf like to did&e. 

Gnmlund ( 1^) contended that the results derived frm tJwse tedimq;^ yfeW 
similar rwults, >'et tlw literature on EMR chikhvn sugge^ subtle d^erroces 
which are a fiinction of the type of sockimetric w i^w-sockwrctrc technkjue 
Hnphiyed. 



EESEARCH FINUIN(;S 



Thi' sociorm'tric studies in special education usually have examined the status 
of a handicapped child in a regular clapsroom, Mweover, the minority (^sttultes 
have focused on EMR chiWrbn; few :»ve focused on other kinds (tf handkapped 
learners. The basic question a^ced in the research is whetter the handic^q)ed 
learners are nominated as often as thdr nonhandk^^ied peers or, conversely, 
whether they are rejected iwire irflen. 

V^iriability aenms studies in tem» of age, IQ, instruments, sockMnetric 
criterion (when specifred), and dmrwteristics of the r^ku* class make com- 
parisons impcwsiWe am) any generaltotions very tentative. Neverthele^, a 
c<insistent ireml is apparent: hawiicapped learrors in regular djsmwoimis eiyoy 
lower suciometric status than do their twnhamiicapped peers, but it is uncertain 
whether their handicaps are the reason. 

For firganizational purposes, we have separated the sti^ies under review 
into two groups: (a> those focusing on EMR and LD cbiWren whose handicaps 
fj*f*entially are learning inefficiencies, and (b) ihsme focusing on physically or 
sensorily handicapped chiWren whose haiwiicai^ are more visiWe. 



Studief^ of KMK and Ll> Children 

Earlier reviews of the literature (Dentler & Mackler, 1962; Guskin, 1963) on 
the p<ipularity of retarded children concluded that there is a consistent positive 
c<im«latiitn between intelligerwe and social status. Since the m^ority of re- 
search summarized in these reviews was conducted, there has been a shift in 
the upper IQ limit for defining ircntal retardation: first to SD betow the 
OK-an (Heher. li#61 ) ami then to two SDs below the mean (Gn^snmn. 1973) . 
( onsiilering the fact that a number of the studies reviewed in this chapter 
were comluctefl between IHfil awl IWA, the reader is cautioned to be careful 
abrmt giwralizing their results to current pt^latioi» of EMR children. How- 
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ever, much of the work jsw to 1961 wgit dome with EMR duldivn who www 
paychometriciilly siimlar to present-day EMR children (i.e.. sconnf; below IQ 
TO). ^ 

Johfumn'H < IJjfjii) wly w«»rk ivvnite<l that kiw-IQ chiidmi (mean IQ = 63.fi8) 
in mgalar grutie» 1-5 wf rv accepu^l kum often and rejected more oft«n <m 
«oci<Mnetric mea^ureo than were typical chikiren in the mae classnxmis. Jdw- 
9on u* J a partial rank-order teduuque with three criteria (Who do you like 
best? If you were to have your seat changed, who would you like to have sit 
in the seat next to you? Who are the ^ikiren in your class that you like to 
play with the best?) The saane three qwdtioiw were then rephrased to yfeW 
rejection nominations. AccefAance and rcjecticMi somvs were derived by sum- 
minjf the nominations am>8s the three criteria. It »h(Nik) be mAed that the 
C As of the retarded subjects were greater than the C As of the tyiwal students 
at every grade fevel. Inasmuch as the *YBtanied" sample was mA labeled or 
specially pn^^^ammed. the diflierfrnvs in 8cc^Rai»e and ngectbn were 
parently due to the characteristics of the diiklren ami to tl»ir EMR 
comlition per se. 

BaWwin {!%») studied 31 IQHtefined EMR chiUren emvlled in grades 
4-^. The median CA was almost one year oMer for the EMR sample than for 
the nonretanled sample. The IQ range for the EMR samp^ was 50-74. The 
(Miio Social Acceptance Scale (a roster and rating teduiu)ue) revealed that the 
EMR Hampb was signifkanUy lower in the degree of social acceptance. Both 
Johnson ( 1950) and BakI win ( 1S58) concluded that the chiUren rating the EMRa 
consii«tenily resented antimdal behavwr. 

Lapp ( mi) used the 8ocion»tric instrument devised by JjAnswi (1950). In 
Upps study, the EMR milyects ranged in CA frwn 9 to 13 years and in IQ 
firom 56 to 92. and were integrated into regular grades 3-6. Lan> reported 
that the EMR children were lower in sodal acceptance scores but did not differ 
from nonreiarded ^ulyects in terms of rejection. Althwjgh the EMR sample 
lacketi .specific abilities that wwUd h- ve resulted in their higher wceptance. 
they apparently aliw lacked olyectbnable traits that would have led to their 
being rejected. The lact that social accet^ance scwies were lugher than wouM 
be expertefi by chance, coupled with the failure to find higher rejection scores, 
M Lapp U) conclude that integrated EMRa were tolerated by regular class- 
room peers. 

Integratefi EMR children. 23 of whom (CA range. 11—16; IQ. 54—80) 
particjpatMl in jurior hi^ sdiool academic and physical education classes, 
were .^tudiw' by Hucker. Howe. & Snider ( 1969). The investij^tors adminis^ 
tered the Ohio .Social Ai-ceptance bkale. which was adapted fm- use with older 
subjects, in regular and special classrooms. The EMR suhgects were rated 
jugnificantly lower than nonretarded subjects in both academic and nonaca- 
ik-mic cla«i«n*. Moreover, the social status of EMR subject* did not differ 
hetween academic and nonamiemic settings. However, the investigatOTs re- 
Iiijrtwl a nwjre favorable rating in special claaws. Althouj^ this findng is 
flifficult to interpret, because crfdifTereiwes in the raters, one might speculate 
that the f.p«t ial class pnivided a more "accepting" environment for the EMR 
:»ubjiH'tH. ( cinfjrmat ion of this hyjjothesis wrmld entail investigation into tl» 
EMKs' pf rct-ptioas of tht two situations. The findings of Rucker et al (19K») 
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do not support those of Upp (1957). but the age differenofs between the two 
itamplei) couifi account for the lack <^ sccord. 

Miller (IWWi) use*! a nwter and ratinj? techniqi^ by which each diU<l wa» 
ratwl by every other child m a l-.'i j^cale. ranjruw from "wantinj? that person 
s» u friend very much" to -d«»n1 want that person a» a ftiend at all." Three 
other scales (1-5) aUso were rated on the basis of (a) that person's feelings 
toward you. (b) that perswi's po|nilarity, arai (c) leamini? facility. Twenty 
subjects were identified in each of the foikming IQ ranges: eO-«0. 90-110, 
and ia>-14(». C:omparaWe sam;^ were selected at 4th- and eth-grade levels. 
The sui^nor IQ subjects were wanted most as fneids. followed by the average 
4nd low-IQ samples; all differences except thtise b. tween aver^ and low-lQ 
chiklren in the fourth grade were significant. No group was actually rejected, 
acninling to tlw ratings; in fact, even the Uiw-IQ samite was mildly wcepted. 

The sociometric status of EMR children participating in an integrative re- 
jMHirce room pn»grani was stwlk>d by lano, Ayers. Heller. McGettigan. and 
Walker (1974). No .spedfie <ku were provkled on CA. IQ. or social daiw; the 
sample was (k'scribi-*! as elementary students in three groups: regular class 
pupib*. former special class EMR puiMls. and resource room referrals (never 
EMR). A partial rank-order technkjue nwdek^ after Johnson's (1^) was 
usetl. K. gular clas.-* children were rated hijdiest, followed by resource room 
referrab*. are! then former EMRs; the mean scwes for emh group were sig- 
nificantly different. Former EMRs were rejected most often but their rejectwn 
scores were not rt-liably higher than those of rwwwrce room referrals. The 
di."«tribution» of acceptance .scores for EMR and nonretardetl subjects over- 
lapfie<l sufriciently so that EMR status per .se was st-en as an insufficient 
explanation for the mean diffe-ence. Some fcMR children were reasoiwbly well 
accepted while large numbe s of nonretarded children appeareil to be disliked. 

Munnie and Howe (1971, used the Ohio S<jcial Acceptance Scale to inves- 
tigate the relation of length of integration time and social class to the socio- 
OH'tric .sutus of EMR ( IQ. 54-«i) adolescents in integrated juroor high schools. 
The 7«» male subjects who were integrated were sei^rated according to the 
number of years they had been integratetl (1-3 years). No differences were 
fuum! in the s<Kiometric status «if the EMR students as a functitm of the length 
<if time they wt-rt intejtratefj, but higher social class EMRs were less rejecte*! 
than were lower social class EMRs. 

The rtile of .•MK-ioecfmomk' sutus was investigated further by Bruminks. 
llvndrn*. awl (Inns (1971) who added the effects of the sex of the rater. The 
target .suhj»H-t.s *ere EMR children ( IQ o<>-Hrj) in elementary grades m two 
school di-stricts. one urban and the other .suburban. A form of roster ami rating 
technique (the Peer Acceptance Scak-) was used: raters imlicated the degree 
tn which thev wantiKl the other chihlivn as fhends. Stick figures were used 
to c^mvi-v thnf alteniatives-"friend.'' "aU right." and " wouldn't like." Same- 
sex ratings wen- higher for url>an EMR* than f(»r mm-EMRs of both sexes, 
when'a.«* suburban EMRs receive*! lower ratings than nonretanle<l chiWren. 
When total ratings were analyzed, no differences were found between EMR 
ami nonretanh-*! samples in either urban or suburl»n districts. Whether the 
.SE.s fHlTf-reni-es attest to differem-es in the social adeptness of urban EMRs 
or the ^m-ater tolerann* of urban fw»nrelardefl chiUlren coukl not be ascer- 
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taiited. ^ghtly higl^r IQ» mud tower CAs were by the investigate 
for Uie urban EBf R sami^. 

Goodman, G<^tlieb, ami Harris {1972) u$ed the Peer Acceptance Scale to 
Htwly the i«ocial acceptance uf EMR children who were mrt known to peers as 
EMR in a mnq^raded efenMit^ whooL At t}» primary leveU tte nan^ of 
mx unktentified EUH» were iiHdiAled on tte renter with 29 mmretanfed chil- 
dren, a total of 35. At the intenrodttte level, finirUstd^tf muim were ras&totnly 
{^enen^ whidi always ii^tijKJed fimr imktem 

EMRfi. Three of these lists cimtaimd 39 nan^ e^ and one list omtaimd S7 
r^^. The resuhs imitcated that IxAh integrated and s^p^egi^ EMR diil- 
dren were rejected more often than the mmretan^ diildrent tittt youi^iper 
children and fmates were more i^ceptii^; or toterant <rf EMRs than the (Ah&r 
chiMren, ami that nmtes at the intermediate tevd were msre r^ectii^ of 
integrated than segregated EMRs. However, the finchi^ tmy have bem 
affected by the bet that all EMR objects were Imsed to the sdm^ 

A similar des^ was emi^yed by Gottlieb and BmhrfT (1973) to study the 
social portion of segregated ami integr^ed EMRs in two sdiods: (a) a tra- 
diti(H)al dementary schod ami (b) a no-interk)i^walla sdmd. Ei^ty mmre- 
tanted children in the open scbod and 56 in tl» truiitional sdnocd {s^ewd 
evenly over gra(k*s 1^6) rated bi^ integrated ami sqi^regated EMRs m the 
Peer Accej^ance Scafe. Despite tl^ fi^ ttet the EMRs in the q^en school 
were known more often by nonretarded peers, the EMRs w&re not chosen as 
fronds more often in ite open school; imic^, EMRs were rejected signifkantly 
more often in open Umn in the tr^ional schod. 

U<rttUeb, Semmel, and Veidman (1978) exfA»^ the socicmtetnc status of 
maimtreamed EMR children according to a regr^i^ model in order to as* 
cmain the tnfli^nee of certain varwUes. A ro«ter and rating tecfan»)tie (How 
I Feel Toward OtherR) administered as part of Project PRIME (Kwifinan, 
Agard, & SemmeU in foe^l Ratii^ were analysed fbr S24 EMR children 
aged 8-15 years wlw were integrated imo grat^ 8^-5, The im^iendent var- 
iables incliKled peer perceptioi» of ctqpiitive and disruf^ve behaviw, teactor 
pereei^ions of cognitive and disruptive behavior, ami d^;ree of integration. 
The most intriguing fmding was that tl^ accef^anee ami rejecticm scores fbr 
EMR subjects were assockted with different imiependent variables: Ace^ 
tance was associated with perceptions of ^rademic perfonnam* and rejection 
with misbehavior. Moreover, contrary to the expectatkms of advocates of 
mainntreaming, no relationship was found between the (tegree of integration 
and sodometric i^tatus. 

Few studies have focused on learning disabled children. A total of six w«ne 
iik^ntified: two by Bruininks (197Ma. I^b), two by Bryan (1974, 1976), and 
itne each by Sheafv < IWlHi and i^perstein, Boj^, and 8^(19^). BryBn (1974) 
sfiministered two socion^tric techniques (a partial rank-order ami a ^guras 
who**) across t52 classrooms, gra<ies 3-5. thai iJi^Iuded 84 LD chihlren. The 
!,!> chiidrrn were r^ected nKire often ami accepted less often than were tl^ 
mmdisablnl children. WlH»n th^ data were analyzed by sex, ra^, ami LD 
HtatuH. th^' invt'stigator foumi that white LI) boys and girls were the teast 
pofHihr: bbck LI) bf)ys ami girls were next in order, fc^wed by mimiisabied 
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Naek buys ami girbi, jA white iimH&ia^ boys ami girln were the 

A year later, Bryan (1^) adnunistered h&r scales again in 20 daa^moma 
in which ^5 white chtlilfvn of t)w oriKinal LD mmfis were enrofled. a» 
Mdected a matched («ex. rwe, ami claswioom) gamtderfm md ia ri d ed chiMren. 

resulii? closely laraUed the rarher fimlin«»: Tte social atatua <tf the UD 
sample again significantly lower than that finr the ccmtn^ even in dasa- 
roonw wlMffe tl^re w^ 75% greater cl»i^ in tjaaamates fimn year 1 to 
2. 

TI^Bruimnk8(19TKa, 197Mb) stucUe« foctuied on the social Mee{«am« LO 
Htudenti* in main^rean^ settiJ^^. TV LD groups conabted of stwtoita in 
grades 1-5 who spent the nm)vf\ty their tme in regular dassroimis and 
receivfHl up to 45 nainutes of u^tnictkm per cby in a re8<mrce room. Tim 
cmtrol groups consisted of ramiomly setected san^-sex peers in the same 
regular dassroun far each LD chiM. Mean ratii^ tnm the Peer Accei^aMe 
Scale were compaied for the LD (1978a, JV = Ifi; 1978b, AT ^ 28) and control 
grtHjps. Both Htiriies revealed that the social <tf the LD sti»lentB was 
s^(niffcantly bwer timn tlwt their regular dass peers. Addilicmally, the LD 
j*tudenis were less accurate in their peiwptioTO «rf their own social statim. 
Implicatiim»» weiv drawn regarding the effect this lowmd atnlity to percdve 
the feelings of others on social status and general social a4ju^ments. 

Sipei^tein et al. (1978) sti^ied 22 LD childr^ int^jrated into regular fifth 
a'ul sixth grade classroonw for at iMst 75* <rf the day, resulting in a total 
mnpW of 177. A single question was asked erf each cWld: Name the san^^sex 
chiWren in the class whom each liked best. In addition. «k* child was asked 
to nominate: <a) the best athlete, (b) tlw smartest studait, and (c) the b^- 
looking chiW. LD chiUren were mmiinaied significantly less often than non- 
disabled children on the socionwtric questkin and no LD child rated a **9tBi^ 
position. However, LD chiWren were r»t fmiiMl to occupy Isdate" petitions 
in greater proportioiw than were noreiisp^^ed children. All three criteria (ath- 
lete, smart, ami attractivewss) werir coirelated with social status, attrac- 
tiveness conrelating the higlK*st. 

A siKnometr.c (roster and rating) techmqiH? was one measure used by Sheare 
{IV7H) to evaluate the impact of resource interventions on 41 LD children 
(grades :i-5). The controls were a group of 41 nomlisabJed chiUren, stmified 
by sex and classro*Hn. The criterion for rating was the extoit to which the 
c hild -like*! the named chiW." A test-retest reliability after 2 months yiekJed 
a cfiefTicient iif .89. LD children received significantly tower ratmgs «i the 
sixriometric measure; however, pre-ptmt difteremres in ratings revealed that 
LI) children had significantly h's^r ratings at the eirf of Uh? year than they 
receivKl in November (which was also found for the nondisabled ^ple). 

I H'Hpite wiile variatt<ms in soctometric techniques and criteria for sodOTietric 
chiiice. the literature on mildly handica|^ learners in regular grades reveals 
A a^nsKvni picture: These children are te»s well accepted and more frequently 
njectHl t W« are minhandi<»pped peers. Efforts desigrod to ^late chiW. peer, 
or situational factors that might explain why these chiUren eiyoy tower so- 
ctomHnc status are only beginning to appear in the literature (e.g., Bruininte 
et al., 1971: Gottlieb et al., 1978). The findings to date do iwt suggest that 
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tCTfxml integmioa ie wiB be si^cesaiy if the arit^km for sim^ b 
sodal pc^ttlbrity . Tfau &r, tte 

seidam tte grm^ do^ tbe mt^. Ite fiodinfpi (eg,, Rmoitiks ^ aL, 

int^Mt^ diiki Jf ratmr <fi weproc ie^ ^Im^y* Kiiiev«i»tt differ- 
esees. etc.)Tli^typeof bi&riiia^ 

m to irface mUly handittiiyed cUUmi in te^s^ with tte t»riMqde 



State of OriUm witli PlqriictitaMiiT 

Fv fewer sodoiwtiie sti^ies Ittve bera cmteted with aensorily impaired 

severely RiemaUy retanM chihi^ 
<m bnniv-iiiipaired diildreit Uke tte sb^s with EMB ml LD aittitNcts, 
the eodmisetrk research with phyeicaUy/sensOTity hamfoapped children has 
been euTied oitf fai r^tdar dMsrooms. 

Foree (18S6) studied 861 mmhawagappe d and 63 hanc&apped cttOdKn: the 
latter disidayed a variety (tf types of disability P<rfio, eereteal palsy, 

congenital anomaly, visual and heatism handfeaps. The spedtfe socbmetric 
technique was (feseribed as ... -A near^^elcmietrk ins&uinent . , , which 
rev^ted choke behavior m three criteria— frtoxb, pi^yroates, and wc»ii* 
nates'* (p. 104). Han(fiean>ed children were selected significant^ less often 
than tl^ir nmlam&ai^ peers mi all three criteria. Fwee attended to 
ascertain the variaHlity in %&rm (tf spedfk disaUUtks ami r^mted that 
eavbnd palsMchikh^ very bw hi wdal status <m aO thiwe critala. 
0( the hamiicanied sa^^ dshhnen with heart {rol^ms were the n»wt 
acce;^ as frfeiris white hearing handieaiyed cfaikfrro were ctesen tte teart, 
except for cerelmdpal^ddiikben cm tlK|daynm;ecrites^ Nom^famwas 
ni»fe of age dterepandes, intelteetual ^att», achie^eimtt, m^otJ^datacm 
the handirapped samples whidi couM affect soc^ status iiMiependem^ of the 
handicap* 

Elser ( 1S58) used a partial ranfc-<mter tecfank|t^ whereby dii^^ 
three chikh^n as fr^mls, lAtymates, and hn^iecm a£»oriiAes« aid tl^ nan^ 
tlK three ehiUren th^ wHski want fi^ eadi rote. In adcfiUim, a **guess 
wte- technique was used to ^tabliah a "l^^inttatkm score" on the crit«la of 
pqmlarity . game-pfaiying ability, and smartness. The suliiects were 45 beurinff' 
impaired chibhvn whose hearii^ loss was in exc^ of 35 dB, wlKise C As rai^;ed 
frnn 9 to 12. and who were enrolted in r^ular grains 3-7, and n<m- 
handicaiqied children. No ctetailed infi»inatkm im>vid^ m the latter or 
on the classrooms in which my tte children wwne enrolled. Tl» tearing- 
hamiicapped children were as imepted as the average mmhamiic^qied 
children; however, no diffmnees wm found betvrera i^rii^f-handkansed 
and nonhamiicapped sui:|}eets m personality ratings, aithiH«h tte bearii^ 
handicapped were signiffcantly bwer tm refutation s<«^ Interestingly, the 
children with hearing aitb were more aceefrted tl»n were tt»i^ wiUiout hea«^ 
aids (the latter, with mild to moden^ handicaps, were ^ "vi^rfy h^. Ji- 
caf^ied*'). 
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KeniKHly aind Bruininlw (19741 ntiKlted seven b«y« ami eight gii^ with hear- 
int? hamlicapH who were enroll in 13 elenwntary claimnicmw with 277 mwh 
Jmrvhm|>|ii^l fleers. TTk- f^amfA* was divickd wHo cfaiklren wth mocfenile l^riiw 
UtsA «4,V74 iIBj*. S I) ?^vfre to |m>fouml loHnej* (75- UO dBs, .V = llK 
AU t^'ikiren wore hearing fulllime. Three wckmietric were idnun* 
uttered: a partial nuik-onfcfr (criteriun: w<M-kiiw, playing, or Kitti»H? together), 
a ro>'ler ami rating technique (extent to which the chiki i» wanted at^ a fHeml), 
and a s*oi'ioem|iathy mrale (child indwated how clasOT»ies rated him/h^). The 
renaltn reveak^l that hearing-imfwred chiiwren were rated sMgmfkantly highw 
than fKinhamlicapped chikhvn on the partial rank-order t^cate but no significant 
differenifs were fimmi on X\w rwter and rating male. Tte results were mcMV 
favorable for the severe-proftnind sub^wnf^. The iiicomw^ent findingt^ (irf 
El:*er. IHjW. ami Kennedy & Bniimnk^^, 1«74) may have been due to age 
differences or to the presence of greater social adeptnes* in the jievere- 
|in>fcHiml sub?^ple who haii attended pre«*chool. Most important was the fact 
that the hearing-hainHcapped chiWren were sekcted by pu{^U with above- 
average sijciometric scihw. 

The 11 children with severe ami jwtjfound tearing ki»»e« were folkiwed over 
th4- next J years by Kenne<i>'. NortNrott, Mct:miley, and WiUiamfi (1976). Hieir 
,H<H if>metni' statui^ wan «'valuated by tin? same iwtrumenti* used by Kennedy 
awl BruminkM (IHTI). After 1 year, the hearing-impaired chiWren were not 
diffen nt from thi ir iw^nhandicapped peers, ln*t after 2 iKidittonal years they 
wen- significantly l<»wf. in socicinietric >^tatu». On the rwter and rating tech- 
nu|Uf, the bearing- imfjai.vd children were nc^ significantly different from m>n- 
hanihcapijeil |«t'rs cluring any of the H yean*. Efforts were mwfe to acciMjnt 
for the dnip in |i«iinilarity; f>h!4erv8tion revi»aled that the hearing-imj^ired 
sample interactnl verbally .significantly more with teacln^rs and signifi»ntly 
less with iH-ers. 

(Inly one study use<l siK-iometriei* with bUml chiklien (Jonen et al., 1972). 
fiopulatinn of concern consiste<l of U boys ami 9 girls, integrated blind 
i hildn-n uili u-eii Brailiei. whi> were enndle^l in grades 4-f>. The investigators 
dfvi'lofK-fl their own siK-iumetric qui-stionnaire; in the final version it consisted 
itf 10 iti-ms for which the ratir was t«» miminate three chiWren. Some items 
were indicative of atwfitance le.g., -I would like to eat my lunch with — 

wuuifl like to work on a social studies pnjject with and others 

tapfiHl n'Ji-ction u-.g.. wouk! be happy if this |iem»n wm» absent from school : 
"Ilunn^^ an anthnii'tic lesscm. 1 WJHih! not like to sit twxl Ut p-"). 

In gi-rieral. the bliinl children were foumi t«i score below the m^HHan cm most 
of the 10 items; however, some were f<»un<l t<i bt^ stars who tendetl to be 
<!es<»rilH^d as jKTsr»nally congenial and free of annoying t)en*<inality and behavbr 
{in»hU'm>. The investigators also analyze^l the sockimetric standing of the 
Mght*Hl childn n who listnl a blind classmate on the sociometric items. (k?n- 
rrallv, thr blinJ c hildn-n wtTi* nominati'd by a cn>»is-secti<wi of sighte<l class- 
mati-s. Thnt i>. the blind chik!rt-n hail been nominattxl by popular, Lsolatetl, 
afid reji-^'tiHl children. The analysis did not coa^uler sex or socioecimomic status 
iif nitor*^, but was n^strk-tetl to sociorm'trie status. 

Knially. t;erl«*r i!977i inctudt*<l a sociometnc rWe are going to have a 
birthflay jwrty fi»r you. Wlio will you mvite? Who will you not inviteT) as a 
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iiM^sure in a study of preschool chUdren CM^ to 5 years) in a dass that 
indi^ three hafuiic^ped children: an orUn^jedicaUy haiKikapped boy, an 
"autistic IUa-" boy, and a cerebral |)akuHi girl. The mm^ of tht» handicapped 
children appean^i 5 lina s ai :i'4i fi^r inclui«on in the party and 7 timw (4I.2*» ) 
for exduHwn. The cerelH^al paJniefi »r\ wan »it mentiiined at aU mi 75^ the 
nominations. 

Ra^arch iwing sodometric techniques with chiWren pot^ii^ing phytOcal or 
Aenmry impairmenti? in m f^msdl in vdume that makii^ generalizatiami is 
haasarrbniN. The cxii^tinK studies have been cfindi^rted in daa^rooms whetv the 
handicappeti child is integrated into n^lar pnw*m)8. Again, accef^ance and 
rejecti<m appear to be related more to tN» pemonal-belmviorai dwactmiitjca 
of the child than to ttn* handicap per j«e. Additkinal rewarch i» f»?ected to darify 
whether the visibility of the hmrisc^ (e.g., weanr«: a hearing aid) &ctlitatefi 
greater acceptarore than a handicap that is not ai^iarent to the raten*. With 
the exception of Jones et al. (19?2), the literature lacks analy^ of the char- 
acteristics of peers in relation to the degree of acceptance vhovm the Imndi- 
capped children. 

In order to clarify the l^ors related to the sociometric status of integrated 
handicappwl leamern. an ahemative conceptual nnxtel forsociiMTOtric inarch 
is fiffeni I m the following section. 



A COWKPTrAL MODEL FOR SOCIOMETRIC RES£AR(^H 

S*i far, research on the scx-iometric status of special education students has 
contn)llef| ver>» few imtependent variables in any given study. Figure 1 depicts 
the model wmtrt^lling the m^ority of studies to fUte. The mean or medium 
siK-iomt'tric status ilett-rminetl for the haiKiicappetl learm-rs is ccwitrasted to 
the median or mean value for the n<fnhandicappe<l group ami some judgment 



FIGURE 1 

Current Modd for Mori Socion^trir Research in Special Education 
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SoHrcf: U.L. MacMUlan & U.M. Morrison. 19TO. PP- 411-450. 
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b made on higfew. lower, or coraparabie sodometric sUrtus. Tlw tendency of 
investigBtom to attHMe aociMietrk maim to the handiuip per se ^itoivs 
the fact that motit ntudtcM in whkh nrtew Imve been aaked trA^ they accepted 
or re;jeeted hjndkmnied cMMren hs i? fSnnid thit the attHbutes whkfa are 
contteoally mentfamed— pentmatty and behavtotd efaarsctoivtics— are in- 
di^wwteit of the diaaNlity. The invest^^hm by Gott&b et al (1«78). ex- 
variahles that accofflit for variance in sodometnc gtaxm within a 
rBiP«s8ion model, seena worthy <tf fiather bivest^gatkm in onlo' to Wentify 
bif^MWtent variahles Hm uk niaHed to soekmietric miOw. 
It b «ir contention that aa a&emaUve model for sodometric researeh is 

needed Sud> a model ia iltartrated in P^iTO 2. The modd haa four 
compofients— handKan>ed ehild. nonhandini^ peeri. interactkins of child 
and peas, and teacher/dassraoin envinmment— and specified independent 
variable* for each which, smnehow. afaotthl be contndted «• manbulated t» 
variations that relate to variatkna in social rtatus. 

One dtaension not shown hi the two-cBmtnaioiial scheme <rf Figure 2 fe 
poaail^ hitewtive nature irf the «w sets of Independrart variaWea. For ex- 
a^^t although the aduevemeirt tevel of the kandietqtped chiy may Bcc^ 
ft>r some variance in social status, it inove fruitAil to determhie how 
thrt diiW's Mhievemem tevel imoscts with the nmiai a^v&aoA level 

nonhamhcapped peers. A handkapped child whose aehieveffient level b within 
one year of the das* may ei\Joy higher sodal status than one whose achieve- 
raent deviates mariwdly. Similariy, the btt««ct^ (tf age. ethnkity, and 
other mdependent variab^ related to the handicapped child m%ht be best 
studied m relation to the same variabbs in the nonhamTcanied peers di^ 
tl» r^lBg. MtHnBovfl-, ttert b a i»ed to ehK^hite the role of toehm as tl»y 
meihate tlw MtHiulM of ntoAaa^sf^ peers. Fw esmq^, 0» mtdal ac- 
ceptance of handicapped diildren ro*y be fcdlitated if the teacher reinfiw»» 
or crnni^inients handid^^ chikiren hi tl« lavseiKe c^mmtai^ai^ dtt»- 
mates or if the teacher reinfiRces noahandicapped cNldren who exha^t &- 
vra^ social behaviora toward hrndkapped daasiwtes. Indeed. tl» effects 
of teacher behavior on the acceptance of chiMren labeled mentally retaided. 
who were shown in a videtHaped ntuatuHi, was hivest^iated by Fofey (19?9). 
When the teacher reacted positively to the children's behavior, peer acceptance 
ratmgs were significantly higher than when the teacher reacted negaUvely. 

Tlw data suggest that the teadwr's rob b critical in evahiatbiK of man^rram 
i*itustion>«: thus more evidemre b needed. 

In keeping with thb nwdel, mme interventions are jnvsented whkh are 
(Signed to improve the wHrfometric status of iow ststus dUldren. 



PRtNilUMM Til IHPBOVE SCKUL STATUS 

The literature reviewed to thb point has repeatedly indkated a i^iwral bck 
of acceptance of Iwidkapped children by their nonhai»lic^>ped peers. Given 
th«n»e d iscfwraging fStrfings ami an educatkinaJ <*jective of improvh^ the social 
accpptance of th»«e children, there has been s surrMisii^ lack (^experin^ntal 
studies attemjrting to manipubte sociai acceptance patterns. TTw few sttuibs 
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mtfrnptinK to fAvutge gontaoHrk rtaiiw per sw have been pbgued with |ai*- 
tetite) iwntiwjed fwevtoiwly. «uch a« Iwk of ctMnparaWtity of inxtruments and 
a witl*- van«-ty of iwn|>lii« techniques, makinfj ctMn|arwiini* and/or genersl- 
izatuMvt virtually im|^»M*ibb. 

A nuubh* deficieiK7 in the few reported interventkm Avdie* is the relative 
lack of any concefrtual (hunework imt validity baw fw the type irf interventiwi 
imf^mented. Most studies have relied on intuitions or asMBnpU«». such as 
the belief that imroased expomre to and ^-ontact with hafidkapped chikbw 
»iU inovaiiv the wieial wct^itance <rf hamticai^ children 1^ their iwnban- 
dicapped peers. Such asi»umpti»ms are Benerally unfounded and evrti nwy be 
fallacious (tiottltt*. 1975). It should bv w^ed here that the astMimj^ion «j 
incT*wed contact (the "contact hypolhtwis"! is a phil»w<^cal cortwr»tw» of 
the mainstrwiining movement. The use of the wwd "phUosophkial" erophaiOws 
that the assumption is not em|Mrically based and the dynamics underlying the 
^tincept have mit been thwoughly delineated. 

The »tu<lies involving change in soci<Mnetric status are reviewed in tte ftame- 
work of the conceptual model (Figure 2); that is. social wwptance is \iewed 
fhim the perspectivesof the iraiivklualchiW. peers. tew*er. and environmental 
variabilis, awi on the effects of these compowjnts on the social interwrtion of 
H f^iUi »m\ his peers. Because of the limited use of sockMnetric data as de- 
pi-ndent variables uf iMmge. implkrations and dirertions are drawn from stud- 
ies which wen- designed to change attitwies toward tl» handicapped or to 
change behaviors which are kimwn U» ci»Telale with social acceptance. 



Interventions with the indlvMwU Child 

Keseareh m the dynamics of peer acceptance has focused primarily on the 
ib».s«K wticin (if acceptance or rejection of a child with a host of {lersomd char- 
acterisiiit,. Kourel to be relate*! to social wweplatKe ai-e physical chawcteristic* 
(Httrartiveness). agi-. intelligence, acmlemic achievement, penwnality. and se- 
rial Ijehavion* ((Jmnhiwl. Social behav|«»rs have been suggested as an 
•ib.Kius target for remediation. (Men and Asher (l»77) examined the effects 
on the siH-iumetric status of socially is«jlated chiWren of coaching them in social 
skills for frierolship making. The c«»ching consisted of instructing the chiWren 
,„ <ix minute wssions in the following c<JWepls: 

|Mirtici|«»tion le.g.. g*'tling startetl. paying attention): cotjjKTStion 
(f.^.. taking tuniM. sharing materials): ctimmunicat j«n (e.g.. talking with 
the nth^r f)ers<»n. listening): and validation support, referred to as being 
fni-ml'.v. fun. awl nice (e.g., looking at the other pemm. giving a smile, 
nffi-ung bi'lp or em-<»urag»'ment). (p.4W) 

TheM- M'ssi«in.s were followe<i by one in which the chikl was alloweil to practice 
the skills Uame<l in a game-pla>ing situatum with a peer. A post-play review 
s<.ssion imme«l(atelv foHoweil. Thi- conlnil gniujjs c«jnsiste<l of (a) siJcially iso- 
Ut.-d fhiklren mer^lv fwinil with aiM)th»T ehikl to f»lay jranies awl <b) s<K.-iaUy 
tM.Iat«l chililn-n painnl with a peer U. work on irHlepemlenl tasks. A |>eer 
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imnindUon n^r ami raci?v wjci<m^ric tf*chnk|Ut» wait ui^h) to obtain mit^ 
iWt the play ami Wfirk Hituatknui in order lo c»btain a ralitv ^rf fiiemWiip, Pr^ 
and pcwtte^l nM*a.Hun*:!« vtert* cibtaimHi. Tht- remlu imlkrattHi thai tht? dublmi 
whet ivcvivHl tht- niarhin«c inctvaMii their play jwiWHftric rating M^ficanDy 
nwire than either of the cimtml gruup)(. The coacN^ grmtp aim nhtm^d a 
greater but mmtHKnilRcant iiurreaj^* in fnend^ihip m^ninatium*. A fcilkiw*up 
HowHrn-tric aH«?jwment ow year later indicated that the cnariied children 
nmttnuefi to inereatH- tteir piay HfictoniM>tr^ ratin^^. Thi* Htudy M^ojet^ tluit 
jwpcial acceptance uf socially inviated childivn can be improved by co^tnv 
them in wn-ial and friendt^p-making jikilb. It in mn, dear which ai^peet of the 
irter\ention (the coaching tnr tte practke and fc^edbacki wai* respom^iUe 
the change. 

it iihiHild be noted, in thii» well att other siucceatiftii interventkm^, that 
the piM«itive awl etKouraging reimlta were oUainad with Mxrially tuolated Uow- 
a«?eptance ratings) chsMren. Ver>' diflerpnt iiiterwnUont^ may be needed fur 
children with ^fHrnnxH handicaps. Kw ini^tam^, iiw rpjectkin erf mildly retarded 
children by mmretanh-d peen* hatt been axMiciated with their negative Kodal 
behavior?* (Baldwin, 1^; Johnson, l«5lM. Interventiimt^ may have to d^ with 
th**ne negative hehaviim^ before instituting provif^ionit to develop positive Mxdal 
hehavi<prH. 

SuccvsHful inter^entiim in tMHrial behavioTH have uned nmlelit^ and behavior 
modificati<m twhniqueH, nuch a« shaping, peer reinfoncentt^nt, and t^elf-contml 
U artledge & Miihum, IH7H; MacMillan & Mtrrimm, 1H7H>. Although poten- 
tially u>*eful fur imimiving jHicial acceptance, thene interventions have mit been 
lmke<i with actual changeii in 9UNr}<tmetnc ?(tatU)^. 

Several nihtr <f irrelatt^ of w>cial wrejitance which an- firomii^ing for inter- 
ventions art- pusitive and negative reinforcement (Hartup, Ulaxer, 6 
C'harleswiirth. VMuk Micia] n»le-taking skilU (Kitano & Chan, 1»7«), socio- 
t^mtmthy ^Bruininks. IflTha), ami oimmunicatiim skills (Bryan, 1977k 

The relation of m-ademic achievement. self^ncefH, ami fieer acceptance has 
bet n emphasi^eil by Schmuck ami Schmi^k (lOTSK Tin* directional relations 
amiing these phenfimena have wit bet*n d<icumented but it can be postulated 
that impnnement tn mrafiemic achievement may enhance self-conct»pt ami 
siieiHi accfptamre. Sheare iWtf^t investigate<{ such a possibility. The interven* 
tion cf>nsi?ite<i of a rt^source pn^^ram devotetl primarily to the academic needs 
of LI) studfnt^. hut after the subjects attended a reiwiun-e program for one 
yrar no Higriifu-ant chang«*s were ftrtami in their self-c«we}>ts or accefrtamr by 
jjeers. However. measun»s wt*re r^ii laicen to <U*tennim' whether f^iralk'l change's 
in acailemic achievement were 'Kvurring b4*cause of the n»s<iurc<' pn>gram, so 
the study is an ina<le<|uate test of the hypitthesis that acaiiemic change caust^ 
siK-ml aecepfaruv impr^ivi'm«'nt. This line uf investigation, however, ih jKiten- 
tially uiti-n-s!in« and fruitful. 



Inter^'enti<mfi with Peen* 

ln?4-r\'«-ntjnns t<» impntvf «K'ial status aisi* might foi'us <m the hMmlicap{)i*d 
child's \n*rr>. Ke?iean'h on attituijes towani the mentally r€*tardf<l in<iii'ates 
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that diUdi^ wto are imm ieceptii« <^ 

female, ywng, from a bwer SE8 gm^. aad tettw actftt^ tim tteae who 

ai^ le^ accrpltiqc (G^Ui4», IWhX Ths^ ^m^^irafiik 

b»ied tm aockmytry and ito not ttoMtoce for poarilfe ii rt w v e rtto nat tert 

ttey reim^t iwearefa cm tl» peer cot^n^M a wdal accei^mee 

imdeL 

Gukfaimre gwr intervtnt km be <^airod flww two st»ttes that attemp t ed 
to chanfr^ atUtiMiea fanrard handicapped peoi^ Ckm Md Jdfrey (19V2) ex* 
ptored the etktis of emotfamal rote t^r^ m intetpefwoal iMtt^fes towanl 
duwMed ccrftege ntuitenta, (See Cha|^S f^d^t^M dbei^m i^tto rti»|y.) 
Witemi (1971) con^wpd tl» eflieeta erf aimutatm cdTikafiiesa and d)8»^atkni 
ofadeafpm^n. No difS^^n»» were fnind on an itttitiate Mde hot di^^ 
appeared on a i^emantic differential, the sfamdattos group giving the deaf a 
lower rating (wippoaecfly becawe th^ esqierieim "in tte ahoea 9t a iteaf 
person"). Rc^ flaying ami aimuiationeiqierk^^ 
to other hamikaps » well Tte the<w7 behind aiidi tedodqt»K is that 
ei^ier^^es will incr^e en^Mthy, iyitovtMd^« ttod td^wioe ctf tl» pec^ 
with t>w> variow haiHlicaiMu Thia tt»(»y neecb to be 

in whkh MickimetHc chdtf^ ift a c^>enctefrt variatte. One can see the premise 
of tiuch twhnk{i^ aft role playing, nimubt^, di^usimm, aid various other 
mliviUt*i« in the curricula of schoola to tmoaiten the perspective of dbikben 
toward their haiylsca|;4>ed peem. 



Child*Peer Intemctions 

A more cfimpiex and realiiitic area «rf attftu^tenrhange stiHiy is that of inter- 
^Hins between handicapped duldren ami tteir mmdisabted peers. Group 
proces8et« and other environmental variab^ make up the milieu in which peer 
8cre;^am-e patten» are <kvek^ and festered. The m^^caity of imarvention 
MtuJiet^ attempting to change sociometrfc status caw umter the rubric of 
''crnitact." Ah nvntii^^ prevknudy, ttese ^iKttes aMune that increased ex- 
prmure to or interaction with hamik^^ped children will increase peer accep- 
tance of them. Ill aiMition to iiurreased ccmtact, some stiKiies are based on the 
ai^Humptinn that participation in prestigimts activities with pofnilar indents 
will contribute to increased acceptame of an uiqx^mlar dtiW, Chennault (1967) 
pairiHl unpr^pular and popular stiKlents fn a special class for cooperative ac- 
tivities that included the planning, rehearrii^, and presentaticm of a skit The 
rei^ults indicated that the experiment^ subgects gained ^gm&antly over ccm- 
tn»l subjetis on a roster and rating socic«netrk n^asure. TTw investigatore 
5ickniiwk*<lK<* that the gain cuuW have been caused by any one of numinous 
factors im'lufiing 

( 1 ) the c^Krperativt* group experiences; (2) removal of the experimental 
Hulyi«cth fnim the classnjom twice weekly for five weeks; (3) ^tenticm 
f»r<>vidHl by experimenter; (4) interaction with high status peers; 
uj) succeHMfti! public performance; (6}|Mnvate suf^mt ai^i |»iblk ^ 
)m)val by the teaicher; (7) Hi^cessful ampteUon of a dialtei^nng task; 

no 



anl (8) cniierate rewsids given to dSMM at Uie «Ki i^lJw 
(p. 457) 

Obvim^, tii« siKni&am atouki be (kter^^ 
of the very braad ctmtact end expotwrp Ii5rp^ 

or p^ection in the interactions between hamiicapped children and their peers? 

MeOaniet (1970) studied tlie efiiects of paitldpAtion in extntaarrieular aetiv. 
itfes on the social aceeptanee of EMR ^adenta by tbdr ElfR peers. It was 
(fiaeovered that EMR stadema wIm participated in the tttiTit&>a. tbe exp^ 
imemal group, were more accepting <tf their pe^ r^eetitm nttes dUwr 
decreued <ar ««jdrfiixed in tJOa grmip. It ^touM be th^ the aoeim^tm 
measure i»ed by McOan^l was the aceei^anoe ctf otters rethin- than aeeeptame 
by otters. The autlnn attributed the increased acceptance to the gmter 
intcarwtj<m with m awaren^ <tf (rttem. However, the quertasi tdthe qwdiSc 
mtfuTE: (rf tte intovctimi 

Lilty(I971)pd]iediiiiiicpiilar» towH^hievby 9tiufeitts with popuhr 
the mkiiHT of a im>v^ to iH^^em to t£« Tte inviert^^ 
Ui e%xa^ it^ efk^ iitxhe spcc^ vmiab^ 
imput, raoHival {hm ami sal^m V :{»^^ 
UUy not«l a gain bi social acceplaim due 

to di£Reret)tate tlw effecta ^ tim varial^ Tim, i^ata, no Ohimiiiatkm b 
imivkfed on the dsmamka of the omtaeta » the fartm«tte», 

Wtoi Lilly iodced at the sodal sevefAmce gams at a fUk>w-tq), he 

found that the gaim did Mt entire. Ridker aid Vlncenxo (1910) abo biled 
to fim) {or^-term effects after similar imi»iraiti<m. Berth rtmites sii^Bgested 
tluit hmj^-term emlurame ^>cial acceptance {(ains nmy be iKhieved only 
thrcH^ tmre gpecifkr interventions that modify tte bdiavim wh^ the im* 
pqnilpr children may be eidiiUting* 

Ballard. Ccmnan, CkHtltebv and Kmih^ (19^) attraq^ to cimtnd the 
behavior exhit^ted by mainatreamed retarded dukb^ through high^ ^rue- 
ttired group activities, Grra|»(tfchikfa«stlwtinch^ retarded tewrorsweie 
{mvided over a perkid ^ » ureeks with stnMured and cmfered twks wfaidi 
were deiii(n)cd to enemirage coc^ieratkm and immcte successfbl experfences 
for everyone. Pre- ami po^-socicnnetric raamires indicated tiud the expeii- 
mental group of mamtrraimd retanted k^raers iin)m»ved thw sodtm^tric 
status significantly mxre than the ccmtrol grrups. The nivest^tors, mating 
t)^ need to spedfy tl^ ccmiponent rBapcMwt^ (or the increased acceptance, 
offered four posslbiHties: (a) the cooperative nature of the task, (b) the Mf^ 
degree of structure, (c) tli^ minimal academic nature the task, or (d) the 
tength of the treatimnt period i8 weeks). 

Cbmrnmn Rminmnmit 

In attempting to deftee the future peer interactions ami t}^ influence <m 
sndal acceptance, investi^tors mu^ consider the settii^ or mvirc»m^t in 
whkrh th^ inter^ioiu^ tal^ place. Schmuck ami Sdimuck (1975) raif^iasi^ 
tlH» influem^ of tJ^ classroom dimate or enviromrcnt created by a teadw on 
the social acceptance patterns in the roonu Eariier, Schmuck (1966) observed 
two types of liking patterns in classnmns: 
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Cemmily stauetvared pwr grotqv »e diM«t»iied by a iirge number 

who agree to sdectiiv mdy a sn^ 
asi impik they like. Abn^ with thte narrow focus on a stnaB manbw of 
piq^k. many ot^ pu|»b are negfected entirely. IMfto^ strwtiiral 
peer groi^, m the otto- hand, are dkAi^P^I^ V « ^ 
triimtkm of Ukii« chmcea; by m ifistuiet siit«rKnq» wbwe n^ben 
receive a large pii^mtira (tfiaf^^S^^ 
pufula. (p. 341) 

Tte difiuseiy struttured cte^romi patterns were a^oditfed with h%h tev^ 
group veneaa, cten»H»^rated by po^ ve attxtiKlea toward a^o<^»rff, 
ami peers* Mco^ poi^ive bdiavkNns cmristent with the goals <tf the schocd 
were abo seen m (hflWiy ^rttctioed eia^o^^ 

in ^mating their own ^tsAm in central^r fi^rurtuped groupa; tWs treirf wu 
detrin^tal fior low-statw stiMtentd who wwe ttmde KOtdy aware of thehr 
wcial ponitiom. Thw, the AfiW stfwtiffe b cm^teed a healthiw dasarocra 
tiociai »tatu» pattern, 

Schroudc (1966) mi|Ai»iKd tte potent^ inflwme of teasers in 8^pii« 
theneiiockm^rkjmttema. Hefmtndthattrad^ctfmcmdifitoeliystrtictu^ 
clajwnxinw, cvmipared to other t^^i^, attended to and talked with a targer 
variety of students per Iwmr. T^diers at centrally stn^titred ctes^^xans calted 
on fewer .ntiKtent* for partkipatiw ami seemed to ^pme tJ» dower, le» 
involved stuftenti*. Twtchers in d^mooim with pc^ve liking pattens re- 
warded jitudents with fi^pedfic irtateimnts for hri{^ b^vi(»9 and ccmtnHted 
behavioral diHturtxances with gewral, groap-orfented statements. In a»*tra8t. 
teiMrhers in classnmns with positive liking pattern tei^ to reward 
individual students teas often and refnrimaid Uwn i«iblidy Smt teiw&i^ rules. 
Teachers with pmtive classrocmi climates were ttMe aware of tte mental 
health aspects of their stuifents a»l tteir classroom. In gaieral, th^ teller 
behaviors were as.-HJcmted with a positive, crf»sive cks^xxmi climate which, 

in turn, was associated with difli»e and ^^J**^^^ 
Kaufman et al. (in press) ccHifinmHi this assodaUcm in investigatioi» of sodal 
status as a iunctimi <rf dassroom envin»m»nt; they fimnd that t!» status of 
EMR-special class, EMR-mainstr^m^i, and mmretarded students was «g- 
nificantly related to the ctd^iveness of tte classrocmL 



Keinfimrenwiit Patterm 

The importance of te^er reinforcement patterns <m sodometric i»ttems is 
shfiwn in a study by Flaivlers aiKl Havinnaki (1960). In one c(n»lition, the 
teai'hers were instructed to praise only tte sUidents in aW-niunbered seats 
for participation in a gn»ip discission; in the contnd c«mditk>n, tellers were 
allowed to direct prme to the group as a whote. In tte experin^ntal nmifitkm, 
the stuftents in the odd-numbered seats received signi&ant^y mace sodowwtric 
choices than tlnise in the e ven-numbered seats. In the control conditkm« there 
wa> wi differeiKre brtween the stmlents of cxW- and even-numbered seata- 
Thus, the teacher's pattern of public positive reinforcement had a sigmficant 
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dEeet » pen* aece|)teiiee psttmia* 

Afau retoed to textor rei^ratemem patterns are tte ccmtii^mdes &»- 
reififi»c«Mfit set tellers* In a stidy by Ihabnan, ^tftalnik, am} 

^tatmk { 1974) the t^ich^ wm at^ to c^ai^fe the so^^^rie pi^ern <tf tte 
^ changii* the ci^ttegaiekF, ia a tokai n^^Ntm^ {»^%ram. The 
soc^ rtatra of dmnqitive eiUklrra «as imimiml by n»kirv grmp rdnfinve^ 
inrato(^ii«(MmthebehaTkritftlK»eiiimqi^ Ahhmwb the 

ictittl betevbr of these chtUren dki not dmiie sigji^&aatiy, hii|»vveii»it in 
tbeir soc&a ^atus wm attritmted to tbe les^xamldBty for l»viiw to behave. 

An edsentiaily unexptoned but very imponm aspect (tf enviitmiwntal influ- 
&iesf m peer Mceptanee w the effect of gitmp imiceses mi t)^ smreptarKe 
pattarm. Sc^jm^ ttod Sefanttdc (ISTB) cfeMibed tte a^rfl»iti(»» (rf group 
DOfiiB, exf'tfetatkma, eofl»mimtfko pattella, and group ei^^ 
room cihittte ami ttoir ^fect m soc&U swcef^ance fartteim Ite inv^tigatoffi 
(fescribed ^suonn aetivitte ii^kb can be i»ed to hi4Hrove aoeei^ame pat- 
tai» thra^ the fa n a demng nanm and expectM^, mereara^ group 
criiemrene^, and in^mivii^ coannmnication pattm». Res^vdi in thb area 
iittoukl be purwed to ftetenmm t}» ^E^ta on these jmxe^ 
of ham&aiqied duUren to tte grotq), and to amrtain wtether interventioiis 
(teaigned to un{»t>ve gmxp pioeesaes affect tAe sockmi^rk status of handi- 
capped children^ 



Clasarooin Onaniiatkm 

Other aapecta of the enviitmiwnt which can be conakkred for manipulation 
arp t)^ ^ministrative arnumement (described in a Receding seetkm), degree 
q( structure {xovkied, tte nature of M&iemc airi ^>cml demai^« and the 
c^mtunity for interactim iUhnan (197)6} stmi»d the effect of U» GVffm- 
national prq^rtiea (d a dasanxms (open m. trmfttkmal) cm frkmiship patterns 
ami the amount interaction possi^. It was foumi that the striKtural char- 
i^teristics of schoc^ imp(»e cmiatraints on the cimtent, treff^eocy, and du- 
ration of peer interactiom. The r^ults itf tl^ ^udy shoiml a leas h^anrhical 
distribution of choices, with fewer social ^Utes and sodmnetiic tellers (sim- 
ilar to a diflW stnicture) in open ciassnx^ as ccmipared to tn^iit^^ 
Thua, classroom mrganization cmld be a pcAentially imp(»tant variable to con- 
sider in stiHljd!^ classroom peer relations. 

In summary, potential aveni^ for improving the social acceptance of hand 
icapped children include treatii^ tte child or his peers as individuals, manip- 
uiatir^ peer interwtions, und atteroptiint to diaiH{e aspects ctf the total 
environment, such as reinforcement pattens grrap fSDce^es, or classroom 
organization. Few of tl^se prast^Uties have been empiricaQy docun^nted with 
handicapped children. Future investigations slnndd focus cm thfi use of com- 
parable socion^trk nK>aatunes with various groups of handicapped children to 
discover sul^letka that cmM affect interventions with ewh group. And, be- 
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rauHe the prwrfirfany intervention i» ii» rrfwa^ness in the tert of time, more 
8ti»tes AhouM conifer ti^ bt^iMltnal nature of mctometrk diaiq^e. 



DEPENDENT VAIUABLE: WHAT iX>N8TITUTE8 ACCEPTANCE? 

It WW n»ntiOTed jwvMMwly that studies c<»n|»ni^ accepUiwe aml/ca* rejec- 
tkm of hamlk»pped lean^rs and mmhamficapped pem tyj^eaOy use nmn 
Hocion^tric ivores. Let u» ammie Itat we are eoneermd wily with acceptance 
fworet* whkh have bew derived fincmi any of the types of socton^trkr in^- 
n^ntfi described invvmiidy in order to illustrate how mwtr tnfonnatkm might 
be cterived from tl^^se sti^kw. 

Fir^t. all mmin^iond are given the saim weight. Being mmsinated by ti^ 
Iciwetit MUtus child in the dass *'e«mta'' as much as beii% ncmiiimted by the 
hli^t status chiki J<ms» et al. (1972) examined the ncmunatkm p^tems f«r 
blind ciiiWren ami found that tl» imninatmv r^msented a owa-sectkm of 
the class in tenm of social status. The question ra»ed here is wither so- 
ctometric daU shouU be analysed fixrihsT to (tetermtne what Idmb of chikfaien , 
in tenm of^ge, sex. SES, ach^^mnt, and social atatua* are mmunating the 
handicappc-d in trnk^r to discover the daracteristka of chiton who are litely 
to accept handkranxKi clwsmates. 

Related to the weighting issue is the apparent assumption that the more 
mmiinations an individual meives ihe better is hki or ter acceptance. Is being 
nominated by 10 chUdren you canmt stand "better** than being m^minated by 
one whose friendship >'ou value? Somehow we must go beytHKi socio-empathy 
and rj^k the children who are the significant otters in the ctaas by u^m ttey 
want to be nominated. In this fashion, son^ qualitative jmlgn^nts could be 
made regarding the quantitative mMninations a given chiW receives. 

Ani>ther dimension of this proUem relates to tte (fesire to move from the 
jMK'ion^tric structure of a class to U» ii^vidual child's perce[^n of acceptance 
and that chikiV feelings about hU or her acceptance. It seems p!ai»ible that 
a child ctjuld be very haRjy in a class if only one otl^r diiH (imibably a 
significant other) is accepting of him or her, yet traditional scorii^ procedures 
would identify the child as an isolate. We underscore the for son» qual- 
itative ass4*>sment to supplement quantitative assesfiments because we are 
tHinvinced that there are individual differences in the nee<te of children for 
HiK-ial accepunce which are ignored by trwlitional scoring procedures. 

One eJipiomtion nf the qualiUtive aspects of socHMnetric status waa the 
GnMiluml ( study of mutual choices. A child who is highly popular with 
one segment of the class and actively rejected by tlw same number of other 
clajf3*mates represents a different case from the chiU who is ignored by all 
st*gment^ of thf class. Yet nctmng procedures that subtract rejections from 
acceptances would objure such difTferences ami ai^ume accef^ame and re- 
jection to be a single continuum. This pwition was chaltenged rwrently by 
(^iltUebet ai. ilWHh 

Finally, in this era uf mainstreaming in which sociometrk techniqt^ n^ 
he usecl as outc«ime measuretc in evaluation, we must caution against the 
uncritical interpreUtkm of results. If one expects handicaf^i learners to be 
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or ^o ve the nrntn fer miiA«ylk«B>ed tearnere, it is aife to imcficC thit 
aaiMtrtiTOiMwiHfca. &^«grt«teito*^aiM^^ 
•Itho^ we (to not know ti^ ^niM be «kq^ 
eesaftil isodal acceptance. However, we impme tbsA evatustors of such pnj- 
8raa» ew^ne dtotrilHOkmn mi their overtap as wdi as mean difiS»«M», 
Mid t^ t^ cmwter soiw of tl^ etmcerm expr^xA ragan&« ex* 
cksvely quamitative an&lysiia (tf tl» data. 
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Classroom Learning StriK^ure And 
Attitides Towaid HairiicaHied 
Stadents In Maimtii^^ Srttings: 
A lliecHreticid Model And Research 
Evufenee 

DAVID W. JOHNSON 
ROGER T. JOHNSON 



David hettiuteft in the dom^ (rf* t)i^ classnmn but the special educatkm tracJ^ 
escorts him firmly to the emjAy 6&k near the frmt the rocm. He is afiraki 
to look wrwnd. **WUI the IsMs like meT he wmden. **! know Vm noi veiy 
»mait. Will they nmke ftin o( n»r The lAudents who recognixe him shake 
their heads in disbelief. **NaC Pumb David! What's he doing in our room?" 

Similar scenes with tAher haiviieapped duWren are occurring in r^iular 
classrooms all over the country.^ ^Len t)^ handica|q?ed stitttents may be 
anxious and fearfUl and the imihandkqsped stiKtents may regard them with 
distaste. Stmlents attitiKtes toward ttemselves, eadi €^her, te^xm, mi 
other school persom^l may all be afifeeted by nminrtreamb^* How te^t^rs 
structure the inten^io^ betweai handica}qied am! mmhamhcafqied stud^its 
can have considerable impact on ttese attitmles. 

This cha^r presents a the<»netkal model aiKi sunM^tii^ evktence whidi 
establish that, as a c<mseqwn€e how teachers structure stwient-^tt(fent 



' Kdttor'ii Note. The vignette (fe»cribeH only the whsK pricar to maixMrmsma^, wm 
ukfntined is a apeciai cias9 ftti^ent. M the main^ream^ moven^it gah^ rocmKaotam, 
many mikily rrtarded. karmng (foafcted^ airi iHto* noavis^My handicapped cfaikfaen will 
iKit be kmiwR initkdly by iimr peers to be hamikafqied. fi^tewii^ <fo«ii»kin^ 
howevf>r, is Imiad enmigh to ennmpsMi identi&d and lat>ekd m well an khsntifkd but 
mmlabeied handicapped childreiL 
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feqyped rtiHk^ma becf^ i»m ttcce^^ 

tMh tamiicaf^ied and mnihandk^iped stwknts beccme tnm poeitivn or 



mwtsmas of attitude 

The exteit«ve dbms&m tfae CMcept ^ actiUKte in the invfaN^ diapten 
imkm necessary (miy a iK^tfefiiBtmi hpre. Attitmka are a eonsUmtfam <^ 
cmeefita, verbal infarmatkm, and emotkm that resuSt in a predi^xtaitiosi to 
respcmd fiivimbly or ttn&vmUy toward partktUar peof^, grwp», ideas, 
evema, or olitiecta (D. W. Jdumm, 1979). Attitudes are ttseftil in the sense 
that tksy provkte a mn^Med ami prss^cai gukie to annvfsiate brtavfan*. 
Sonie attJtttdea, like podtiv« 8elf^«^eefa, h^^ 

in a variety oi sttuatfam; others, like fear <tf &Uure, intefm with ^fective 
fimetionsi^ 

Ap/m^ffriate attitwks are those tte prrairte the aUUty to carry tm traw- 
actrnis with the envinum^ ttat remit in imiittainh«miesdf, grcvwing, md 
ftmrtehing. In terms o{ iMhi^rBandiqf, hc»h positive ^mttitiK^ ami pos- 
itive attitiKfes toward hamfcapped peas are anm^m^ IfmpproprmU at- 
eieittia are those tfart nafae fbr a more pafadU tn)dM ^ 
cme'sabihti^ to maintain (mea^, toitev^ipineonrtnictiveai^l^altl^y ways, 
and to fiourbh as a person, I^jectk»l<tf<s»sdralKlof handi^qwdpemare 
iranqwr^mate attttmies in the ctHttenqx^wy dassnmn. Apfffx^^^Ui attitiMtes 
ptxrm^e effective behavii^' and ferihigs ctf ssiksbtttkm, ef^syt^^ azd twp- 
irniess, If^^inq^^ attitiHlcs immH^ selfdefeatii« behavte- ami fedings 
<rf (tef»^<m, anger, anirkty, and gdlL 

The content of this chapt^ is gei^raily based tm the Structure-Process- 
AttitiKie theory of mittKte acquisiticm ai^ duii^ int^iosed by Watson mi 
Johnson (id72). The thecay po^ that soeml ^^ructwes defim tl^ imx!es8 of 
interperscmi interactk^i which, in torn, (tetermiiK» whA interpm iom J and 
setf-attitiKks are acquired and maintained Otm social stricture may tead to 
suppwtive and carii^ i^wesses <tf int«r^ti<m and« ttoieby, to po^ve hi- 
terpmonal and self-attittnies; am^ter socml strwture im^ lead to r^ectin^ 
and competitive processes intentttkm and, thereby, to negative interpei^ 
Mmal and self-attitiuks. T%rc»^ tJie sudal structure n»intahied in teaming 
situatsons, teachers can determine wtet}^ a {mxress of acceptame or rejjectkm 
^>p^tfs in student-student interactkm and, U^refore, whether students de- 
velop af^ropriate or ii^^fn^^ffiate imerper8<»»l and self-attftiKlc^. 



MAKING CROSS-HANDICAPPED SOCIAL JUDGEMENTS 

Mainstreaming k based on the s^umf^lkni that fdaciiv bandka{^)ed stmfents 
in regular dassrooms wiU ^Htate pt^itive cra^hamiicap relatkmships ami 
attitiKles. Yet there is cmstfterabie disagreen^nt as to wt^t^r there are 
conditions uncter which j^ysical f^xiriity between handiaiq)ed and nrahan- 
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dicanwd nli^nU will tesd to conntructive cniiM«-hAmlkap rebtm^pck The 
lack uf theoretical mxieU and the ^>|:»rentl>^ inconsistent research fimtti^ 
have left the imprvs^iitm ihul mainstreaniinK may not be workiiHC- Perhaps ttm 
key factor ulentifietl by the ivM*»rrh m* determining whether ii^uiatreami^ 
prcimiteii pi^itive cm* negative cnRw-handtcaf) relatbnfihips ia wither aU^tenta 
cYKiperate. compete, or work independently on their acactomk aaaignmmta. 

f1)y)<tcal pmximity ia a neceaaary but thA aufficient cfi^ttkm a redwtMm 
of neifcative Ubeiii^ and stereotyping and fin* tl^ buikiinK frf postive cfw- 
hamlicap relatiunahipa ar.d attitudes. It is the actvml interactkm b^wem hand- 
icapped and iHHihardicapped stuifcnts that (fetermines whether initial preju- 
dici*s are j^trengthewtl m refdaced by acreplance airf positive attitudes. The 
process of making social judgments about heterogeneous peers can be de- 
.scribed as follows i:4ee Figure 1); 

1. There are preinleraclion i^gattve attitiules existii^r between mnhaiKli- 
capped and handk^pped students. 

2. Ilepemiing <m whether interaction takes place within a context of positive, 
negative, or no interdeperwtence. a pnjcess of accei^ance or rejection takes 
place. A etujperative, ctmpared with a cwnpetitive or individualities con- 
text pn)mf»tes gn*ai<'r interpersonal attraction anKHig heten^mous in- 
dividuals. 

:i The pnicess of awplance results ftxm interactkm within a c<mtext <rf pw- 
itive intenk-fH-fsleni-e, which ^wls to la) jmirootive interaction ami feelif^ 
of fjsychological acceptance ami safety: (b> ^rcurate perspective-taking; 
iv^ differentii»itHl, dynamic, realistic views of cfrflaborators and self: (d) feelnigs 
of sucress; ivi positive caU^xis toward eoUabm^ors ami self; expectaticn^ 
of rewaniing future intenu-tion with collaboraturs, regardless of their bet- 
enig*:rt»ity. 

I The procej^ of rejection results from inter^ion within a context of negative 
or no K^w*! inlenlependence. Negative g«l interdependence promotes op- 
positional mtemcttim and m goal interdependence r^ults in no interaetkm 
with peers, B<ith k*^i to (a) feelings vS pvydKik^i^kal rejectkm; (b) inaccurate 
fiersfjettive-laking; io numopolistic. static, and stereotyped vfews df class- 
mates; (d) feelings of failure: Ce) negative catlwxis toward classmates and 
self: and (f) expecti.tions of distasteful and unpleasant future interaction 
with heten>geneous classmates. 

:> With further inleniction, the pnieess of acceptance or rejectM)n may be 
n'|»*ate<l. 

Each a-<pect of makang social ju«lgments about haJKiicawied peers is discussed 
in tht' fi»lluwin^ seiiions. 



PRKINTBRA(TION ATTITtDES 

Pnnnteraction cn»^s hiindicap attitudes an* based on stigmatization, impres- 
sion formation, and categorizing and labeling. 
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StifimrtiMtkMi 

Goffinan <!963) defined s irf^mi a& a ckeply disurraKth^ a^trftute of an in- 
divkhial. His u the cmly nu^H^ theoretical w€»ii in the ai^ of rtigmtizaticm. 
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He dktiiiiPiial»d betwem ttii ii^ 

damecer im^mted to the isittvishial fay Kickty, and **Betual mkl fa^tity/ 
whidi reflectA Uie pmra'n tm biemity. Virtwl widal i^itttty carries the 
itiseredHiiixeimraii^ A€ci3id^toGoate«i,thefearethfwty|» 
(a) phyiikal disabOitiw, (b) 

tte fiffioily and all are affected 

an bidivtihial has a Uii^ vi0tt^ sti^^ 
causes stigma to be known. Certain stign^a (e.g.* mmi^ retanlrtfam) 
may be viewed by noahaiMft»|iped stiK^^ 

^ma flrtmi certain ac^iviti^ (e. g. , acacteii^ work)* To tte exte^ ttttt a baml- 
icap (fiaqiiati^ a ^iK^ Ihm i»U«r Mtiv^ 
the fawdbaii^ed stuifeiit'a accQ«d^ 

sligim^ may interfere wiUi int^nactkm with mmhandicarocd peers (e.g. • cteaf* 

neaa. bUndnesu^, and beii^ imunnbuku^) and tbttt are qnite 

to a ladi of (^^lortimity to reihm r^^etkm. three aspects ^ 

of the sUgma (re«i% apparent, disqualifying, and obtnidve) aB sfTect the 

streimthof tl^feeft^rfmHdiandiqpped studeitts (Abdson, IVKl 

When visibly ham&sq^ c^ttitettts are first pi^^ 
their minhandieiH>ped peers mgy 1^ negative attittnies toward tlmn which 
reflect tt» procew (tf stigmat^timt Variws reeeareh studies indtarte tint 
stwlenu who are perceived as hmi&afptA by noidttmfa^iped ddldrra and 
sdcdescents are viewed negatively ami with |mji»Uce«4Mtar the han^ 
students are in the same or separate cl^srooms (Goodnwi. Gott^, & Har- 
rison. 1972; Uottlteb & BudofT. 1973; Gottlieb & Davis, 197% Jafib:, 1966; & 
Johnson, 1950; G. Johnson & Kirk, 1950; Milter, 1956; Novak, 197&; Rudier. 
Howe. 6 Snkkr, 1969). 



Forming Intpreasions 

The Hectmd step in nmlunK social judKm^its about handic^^ied chihlren begins 
with the format km of an initial Impression as the children enter the dassrwm 
(Me's cf^gnitive refMwentations of what amrther persm b Hke are greatly 
inflwnced by the first few minute of contKt (H^ter, 1958; Ke&y. 1978), 
First impressions can be stnnyt aid resistant to chan^^e, ev^ with the intro- 
duction fif nmtrwlictory informitk^ (Watson & Johnswi, 1972). Hie fimnation 
of an impnfw*ton of amrther pervon occurs thrrai^ perceiving initfaU Mtions 
ami sppearaiKes ami generalizing these initial impes^isis to the total per- 
sonality of the other persrni (Asch, 19SZI Three impc^tant aspects oS firrt 
impreiwlt>ns wed to be taken into accmmt: (a) the primaiy potency of bdnc 
handicappcfl, (b) the number crfcharactertstk!s ^uded in the imjnfession, ami 
ic) the dynamic qtmiity of the impression. 

iiwme characteristics are nwe impcHtant than (^rs in fmning an initial 
impnwitm, AiKrh C 1^) designated swne characteristics as central and others 

ffFfiffhrmL whereas AUport (1»J) designated the characteristics that ov- 
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mfcidow much abter^ Mtevkn* w oiprmarg paUwyi. It is impoitaBt to 

•v«iW»te about a Iww titi pp ed peer, tile duraeterktiea "hamHrapped" may 
do^^ JiytiiJ Unfjnw^om. Huch ekmetcf^ies n plgraiari attractivef^ 
(^ni^^ & Wateca', 1974) «ad p e i^rived ifaSn^ to «iea^ fl^yfaa- & 
Kewtoiate. IW8) have been fomd to be of prtannr potraicy. 

Imprenion« nay be dsMi&d as eithn-dlffanrattialed or 
ba«« of the Twiwber of characterUUca wh^ are bichwtol in tl» fanpresafon 
md tHe w«y the imprenim) ia tefloeneed bgr the reqabmnta (tf a fiven 
riti ia tiffn . A diffemUiated i^^Ktmim iadadea many dttfei^ dmMtaititka 
whfch are weig^wd dSfflrawrtiy ftwai «» sitaatiiai to another. When onty a few 
dianetefteica are pereehed and weigfaed the same in aO sitmitions, a mo- 
nopi4ittk imfmgien exirta. Aeeordiag to A^ovt (i9S4), hamana operate 
oidnr tlM Vteii^ itf teast (^Bin. " widcfe at«a tM nnm^td^ i^8«8«^ 
are eamier to farm aiid maintain than are diffiu^fOtlstcNl imnivsaiMts. 

f>1naHy, (^fovntiated t^m^MMh by tfc^ veiy w^ane, irt^ fai a dymnfe 
«ate d chai^ becaaae <rf their t«ntativ«jesi and the (Sfferemk] weighinit <rf 
ehmeted^tea aeeordiiig to the correttt atetatkn. Btoi^wfatfe fa n pre awio B g , 
by their my nature, are static doe to their rigid we^Si^ of a few ehai^ 
terirtka (rf isin»ry pottmy regari&M ^the (tefsraib (tf the cari^ 
As 

then tobeh anpecU of the tithefs af^waiwm? md aftkms. 



C^CfOTithiff and UMinv 

Cate{p»izii« aid kibeUi% are natml fimetkma <tf hiumn teamini^, ttm^, 
and mmory (D, Jdma<m* 1979)* When ncmhandkiq)|ied atmlento form an 
impm^ of ham&^^Kd pern who are maii^reaiMd, th^ categisriae the 
peers* characterislka, attach a label to ^egory, mi Imn a eonteptual 
stnututv that c^i^aidaea tJ^ overall inqmMbm. However, tim way in whxdi 
the imprmtom of handicapped peers are categoriaed, lab^, and n^uiiied 
important influefwe^ on maifwtreaniing; it ii«y ^ to a di£tnmtiated, 
dynamic, ami leali^M: im{»vafikm^ w it may kiad to errm bmed on r^ 
tftereotypeH, 

Labels permit tte nmsolidatkm of infimnat^ in eauUy retrk\ aUe terot 
I wvttably. they carry evaluative cmimtatkms «» weU aa (temAative n eaninga. 
Although labeiifq; is inevitable, wl^ lab^ aie ^^rifed to handksqiptii pern 
tl^y may have negative efliecta by ra^^ia^zii^ mom^olktie eatei^ ti» of 
priroaiy potency that carry stigma, thu^ ^icwragmf U^tn^t caity in teni» 

tfw hamik^ps, and asaignii^ handteapped studenta to a bw power pMticm. 

i^ome labels (e.g . fmyctopathk, schia^phraiic, ami cerei»^ paiaied) are 
ratH more negatively than f^hera. Teachers }wM Umer p^famance expec^ 
tatkms for sttidenta labeM otlturaUy dq^rived » juvenite <teUnqi»it (Jones, 
197^1 Furthermore, labeb often defii^ power reiatmmbipa between the la- 
heler and the labeled, with the latter pi^ed in a tow power positkm. 
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PHYSICAL PROXIMITY 



Whw hjin«lu-a|*|ir«i »tudtfnu «^t4fr the reKular classroom. mmliJimfe^^ eia- 
tU^nu f'»rm initial iinpm«i««w <»f theni. Thw* impresskms are based 
infurmatiwi rwwM earUer about the handicapped students, the vudbUiiy and 
primarv potefwy of the handicaps, and the labels used to categorize the mu- 
flents- characteristics. Because beinit phywcaUy, inteUectually, or psytholog- 
indly handicapped carries social st^jn» in our sodety, most haidkap^ 
WT perwived somewhat negaUvely flnom the beginmng. The negative percep- 
tion sem up the strong possibility that nonhandkapped students will reject 
hamlicappetl clas»mates. 

Physical proximity between handicapped and nonhandtcapped students— 
that L». plijcement in the same classroom— is the beginmng of an opportunity 
but likf all opportunities, it carrfes a risk of making things worse jw well aa 
th*- pjwsibility of making them better. Fhysicel |»»ximity does m>t mean that 
the stigmalixing. stereotyping, and rejecting of handicapped peers 
hamlicapped student* will result autMisticaUy. w that haidkamied stwfents 
will be automatically inchated in relationships with U»ir msdiandicanKd dwa- 
nuitfH which are wfces««ry fw maximal »hieveiwfrt awl healthy social fe- 
vikif rtnint . Several rttKltes inc&ate thai jdadi^ handfcapped and nonhandicapped 
students in cliwe physkral proximity (e.g.. the same classroom) may tocn«a« 
wmharolicapiied -tudent prejudice toward the sterwrtyiring and rejectkm ci 
their hamlicappeil p«t n« ((kwdman. Gottlieb. & Harrison, 1972; GottUeb & 
mUttr, im. Oottlie-.;, t'olwn. & UoWstein, 1974; lano. Ayerw. Heller. Mc- 
<Miigan. & Walker. 1974: Panda & Bartel. 19T-J). On the other hand, there 
i.^ alw evidence that |)Ucement in the same dassroom may bring about more 
wwitive attitmh-s in nonhandicapped student* toward their handkapped peers 
(Ballartl. Corman. (i^'ttUeb, & Kaufhwn. \m: Hlggs, 1975; JafTe, 1966; Lapp, 
IHTw: Sheare. 1W5; Wechsler, Suarex, & McKadden. 1976). This contradictory 
fvirtt-nce is cmisirtent with previous research on ethnic integration, which 
imlit ati-s that although contatt between sUgmatfesed and nonstigmatiaed stu- 
tU-nts may be a necessary comlition for redwing prejudice ai^ ryectlon, Jt is 
mrt a suffuient <»ne (Gerard & Miller, 1975; Harding, Prostonsky. K«itner. & 
( hein 19»>9: Sha*. 19TJ: Watson & Johnson. 19Ti; Wolfe & Simon. 1975). 

Kurthemwjre. during the initial interaction between nonhandtoa^ and 
hamlicappwl cUuwmates. the nonhandkapped students may feel disconrfort and 
.h..w -int»-nirtinn strain." Jiwies ( 1970). Siller aiKi (^lipman (1967), and White- 
man luvl Lukoff ( 1964) found that physically nonhandicapped persorereported 
(liM:«»mfort ami uncertainty in imeracting with physically handk»ppedpeers. 
Klet k ami h» associates found evidence imlicating that nonhandicapped in- 
«liviiUi»l!< intt-nu-ting with a physicaUy handwapped (as opposed to a physicaUy 
n««ihamlic8ppe<l> person exhibited greater motoric inhibitkin (IGeck, 19^): 
greater phvsiokjgjcal arousal (Kleek. 1968); less variaWUHy in tteff own be- 
havior: terminatwn of interaction sooner; expressbn <rf opinions th^ were mrt 
m»rf«*'ntative of their actual beliefs: reports of discomfort in the mUracUon 
(Kl.K k.()rK..& Hasti»rf. 1966); and. in the case ofa person saki to have epUepsy, 
nteinti nance of greater physical distance (Kleck. Buck. GoUer, London. Pl«r- 
U r & Vukcevic 196«). Furthermore, Jones (1970) found that nonhandicapped 
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cc^lefre «iiuileDU i»-h<? perfiMwd a U;ami^ tank in presence of a Uind (a» 
oppoM'd lo a HiKhted) confederate reported titronger beltef^ ttat they wouM 
have fjerft*nned better on the taiUc if the blind person had not been fs'eaent, 
even wht-n th^* actual {ii-rf(»rtnanre data tmlkated that the pre^nce d'a blind 
or iOKhteii persiin had mi ftignifieant etlectK cm achkfven^t. The discimifbt 
many iW)nhamlican>ed ^tiuienti^ seem to feel vrhen initially int«nietifw with a 
handicapped peer may ^ tn the risk that a monopdi^tic, statk, overly 
t^implifieci view of ha»U<ra|^ped peem as stigmatiaed may chmurate relation* 
Hhip» w hen hamiic^^^ed sti^nbi are mainstreamed into the regular classotmn. 

Whether niaintftreaminK results in con^tnMive €T itestnKtive rriatimahips 
between hamiicapped and nonhamiica|q)ed a^tudent^ i^ laritely <fetennined by 
the type of intenkpemler^ t^rhern t^tnicture amc»^ ^Oudent^' teaniii^ gmb. 
It i» this intenlepeiic^nee that ctefiness tl» «odal context in whkh interaction 
betwe<«n hamiicapped ami nonhatKik*^^ped stiuientA takes^ (rface. In any lean>- 
ing situation, teadien^ can structure positive goal intere^)emtoice (i.e., co- 
operat^i/ni. negative goal interdepemience (i.e., eompetiticm), w no goal 
interdepemienctf (i.e.. individuaiiHtsc efft^) arnoi^ {itwlenb» (D. Johnsmi & 
Jc^n>t€in. 1?I75>. 

In a nHfprratar learning tiituatbn, ntmient goal attmnments are positively 
cf imputed aiKi Htwk'nti^ coordinate tl^ir ^tions to achkve their mutual goah. 
Stuih*ntM can ikhieve a learmr^c goal if and only if tl^ classmates with whom 
they are i-oi ijH'rat i vely linked sim adsieve tl»ir laming goals. In a competitive 
learning nituatifin, !4tudt*nt goal attainments are negatively correlated; stu- 
fients can obtain their goals only if the otl^r students wiUi whom tl^y are 
cfimpetstiveiy linked fail to obtain tt^ir learning goals. In an individnalistk 
teaming nittation. the goal achievement of each student is unrelated to the 
goal attainment of others: tlwre is no correlation amm^ student goal attain- 
ments. Success ii* cfmtingent on imjividual performat^, irrespective of the 
quality of (4her><' |)erfonnaiKes. These three types crt goal intentependence 
create difTen^nt fwittems of interaction anrumg stiKients which, in turn, create 
positive attitiide?4 towani aceeptamre of cla^^smates, regardless of tMr hand- 
icap, or m^gative attitudes toward and rejection of luuidic^yped pem« (D. 
Johnson & Jr»hnsi>n. 1^5, I97H, t9H3a: D. Jc^nson^ Johnson, & Maruyanm, 
The specific procetiures teachers use in imptementir^ the three teaming 
situations may be found in D. Jdi)nson and Johim)n (1975) and D. Johi^n. 
Johnson. Holubec. and Roy (lSe<4). 



PK(K*ESS Al t EPTANCK 

Thi* fHiiKv>M of ai*ceptance begins with the placement of hai^jicapped and non- 
hafwlu*aM>e<! students in small, heterogene«}Us learning groups aiul assigning 
th«'m a Iess4m to i^implete as a group, making sure that all group members 
master thi» assignee! work. In other words, a positive interdependence is ^ruc- 
turi'il among th** stuilents' learning gmls. There is a great deal of research 
i-^msfianng thf efTi*<1s of coo^MTative. competitive, and imlividualiMic laming 
ill. Jiihns<pn & 4<ihnsjm. 1975. l^H, IfKia; 1). Johnson, Johnt^tn. & Maruyama, 
HiH'i H. Johnson. Maruyama. JohoMjn, Xeisfm, & Kkcm. 19M1). Compami with 
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t. Win create a |i8tt«m ^tmH^v« uiteraetkn, in whkb there is 

b. an expectatkm ttet one^s pern will fi«lHate one's teant^, 
e. nwe petf lOTwiaf^ towari ^feverorat and 
havk»^ 

d. n«»^ red|w>calewiin ttn k rt tona»i fewer 
with each otter, 

e nme actual tel^y, tut<yiig. airiatiiy, and gemral fedlitat to i rfeach 

othei^s tearniiw; 
f mcmopetMniiidednewtopemaad wilMi^nrastobe 

kleaa ami iitfmmt^ 
g. more positive feecftiack to ami r^imemetit of eadi ot^ 
II lesa hostility, both verbal ami fhy^sl, expre^cd towards peen»; 



Z Will mate pereepikma aiMl fei lings oi 

a. higber tniat in otter dtiHteita; 

b. mmie mutual concern and frtemUiMss fyr (Ater students, att^ 
tiveness to peers, nwre fe^i^ c^gi^km to ai^ reqmiribUity for 
daMmttfes, ai^ de^ to wm tte req»eet oi ofttm stmtetts; 

c stronger tetefis that me is lited, mipported, and Mcepted by other 
students, ami ttet other rti^ents care abmtt how mud) tme learns and 
want to help one tram; 

d. tower fSw of &ihire and higgler p»ychofa^i^ safety; 

e. higter valuii^ of classmates; 

f. greater feelir^ <^ sti^eeas. 

Positive goal interdepemleiK^ erei^ tte f^ieceding |mtten» of pitHm^ve 
interaction and |»ydmlogkal st^es whkA, in turn, create (a) (KSfereidjsted, 
dynamk, and realistk im]»resfidmis of handk^q)ed ctosrasates nmhaiKii- 
capped su»ients and (b) a positive cattexis toward c4te» and oneadf. 

Lateied handicaps lose their primary pot^Ky when tte view of tte hand- 
icapped peer as a person becimies highly difli^^entiated, dynamic, and realistk. 
A differentiated, dynamk inqms^ inchales many (^rent categorks; each 
category is assigned a wdght for its impCHtance acc<miing to tte denumte of 
any spedfic mtuatkm, and tte weight i»- aatewe of esA cat^oiy dmsagjCA as 
tte requiren^ts (tf tte sitiuttion diai^. New informatkm m tte tenteaf^sed 
peer » iKiniitted into om's imfraskm as it beeon^ rdevant* T%us, if a peer 
b vwually impaired, this cstegwy may te m^ed «4ien tte group is tryii^ to 
read wtet tte teacter tes written im tte t^iddmud, tet it b fi»igotten wten 
tte group disniases tte material ttey are rtiHlyii^F. 11^ ci»mi^ua&aU<») of 
tte handk^^sed peer in a dynamic state of d»f«s, i^sen to nnxlification 
with mw informat»m, and takes mto acecmnt situitf&mal fiwtcm. 
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Wl^ rK>nhai»ik«pped sUMfents woric ckwdy with m handkaf^ pe», tte 
boundariei! of the handicap became more and mi^ dear. Although haitdi- 
Ht udetitii may be aUe to hkle ti^ extern <tf i^ir ihsaUlt^ whm th^y 
are isolated, inteimive f^Mm^tive ititeractkm imter poakive gral imotfepemi- 
ence promotes a mibtk as weU aii dUferentiated of the handk^i^ 
atud^its. If ahamtk^^DMiibcrc^atean^gnnipcaiif^ 
cteariy, the other members of the leaniii^ giwp bec^ 
fiwt. With tile realistk fercejj^, hmev^^ there ako cmms a <bcTO^ in 
t)^ primary potency oi the Iwidkap and a cfecrease in the stigiMtisrtHHi 
competed to tl^ handkai^ed ^wtent* 

A direct consequence (tf coi^imtive expenencra ffl a pof^ti^ 
19«, 1982; D. Johfwm & Jvhwcsi, 1975, 19TB, 1988a; D. Jc^mion, Jdmwm, 
& Maruyama, 1983) in which 

-I. The positive value attached to ajK^r person's efforts to i«lp me »^hfeve 

WW's Roal becoif^ fpeneralnsed to the perwu 
Z i^Uf^ts positively Grtl^t to tl^ own act&»main^ at ac^v^ 
goal arnl they geswralise that vah» to Umimlves as pe»(N». 

In other words, the acceptance of and Uldng for haralkapped peers by mm- 
handtci^yped students iiu^'eases wlwn int^ractim takes within a context 
of positive goal interdep^ence, ami the setf-attitudes of hamiica)^ stu- 
dents beconH^ more positive, i^iedfic res^unrii su|4>orting these contentims 
is discussed in a later sectiim. 



PROCESS UF REJECTION 

When handicaf^ stiKients are first fAmxd in the ckssnxmi they carry a 
sodal stigma that dominates initial impassions and leads to the fcMroatkm of 
sUtic mtmopolistic stereotypes that overshadow much observed behavior. This 
initial tem^ncy toward tl^ rejection hamiica{^)ed students is perpettmled 
by instructing students to work aiow so tl»t they will eitho^ outperform their 
peers (competition) or meet set criteria (indivkfatatistic effcHts}. 

When interaction between han{ficai^)ed and mmhaml^pped ^iKlents takes 
place Hithin a context of r^gative goal interdependence, compared with co- 
operative learning activities (D. Johnson & Johnson, J 975, 1978) 

1. There is a pattern of (^>positional interactiw) in which sti«ient» 

a. have little face-to-face interaction; 

b. exp<'rt their fieere to frustrate tte achievement of their learning gcmls; 
r. faci» fieer pressure against achievement aiKt appropriate classroom be- 
havior 

d. cfwnmunicate inaccurate information and fre:.uently misunderstaml m;h 
other; 

V. arn dosefi-mimled to and unwilling to be influenced by peers; 

f. give each other negative feedb^k; 

g. express vertml and physical h<»tility toward peers; 
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2. There are peir^itkms md feeiiiw» <tf 

a. dmtn^ tmr other ^t^leirta; 

b. h^(her fm of fathm* ami ntfHv ftedir^ ^ 

c. tess inatwl coiscM and iM^li^ 

d beiiHt rejected and dieted by d M nmatw . 

Negative goal interdepMiteice onrates tbe pneoedbq; pattms of oppo^ 

rti^, and oversuiH^ifted <tf ham&anMNl daMtt^ by iKmban* 

dkai^ «tiKtenta, and (b) a i^^ive eatl^xi» toward tAhm and (»ie^. In 
the competitive eta»ro(»n« reacttiv al^y and 

are the i^rimaiy qimlttki^ that nrnke otims or c»^elf worthwhite; the^ two 
qualities separate tte winneis finom tte losers. 

When inten^tion between hamfaaffped ami mmhandiffli^ ^irfenta takes 
{^Me within a cmtext otm goal intettfepemtence* stwlenta are instructed to 
wwk on tlteir own, not to interwt with aftb&r rtwk^, to we tteir own 
materiab, ami to work timard goahi ttet «re imiep«id»t 1^ the 
^ c^her ntudenta. In audi a ^laikm ttere is no intmwtKm tumam atiKlenta 
and no structufed internmmdedi^ with peers. The imtep^i^iee of ^ti* 
ifents duniw leamiiv acUvitks creates (a) mraqpdistk, static, and overnm- 
pU^ smpmuwns of ham&^^'ed dasramtes by nmhanc&an'ed ^udents, 
and (b) mgative c^l^xis toward otl^rs ami cm^H. 

Both ompetitive and IraJivkluaBstic ^mis« activities imivide littte w no 
information on handM^ P^ers, thus aUowiiyj initial stereotypes to continue. 
What Uttte infomation is available is likely to cmRrm exbting stereotypes 
that handkapped peers are •^losers." The boundaries of the hamlicap are mrt 
darified. , 

A dirtHt eonsequemre <rf competitive experiences is a n^ative catlwxis 
(I>eut>wh. 1949. 1962; D. Johrason & Johnson, l»75, IfflBa; D. Johnsmi, 
Johmton, & Maniyanm, !9»3) in wMch 

1. The itegative valw attad^ to classmates' efforts to achieve benmies gen- 
eralized to them as people (if they •Srin^ ymi 

2. Students negatively cattect to tteir own actiims wten they h»e and gen- 
eralize that t^jative evahiation to ttemselv^ as persons (in the usual 
claHsnM>m, achievement hierardiiw are relatively stable, leaving tte ma- 
jority of Htmients continually to experieiure foihire). 

Generally, the researdi iwlicates that in comparison with cooperative rftua- 
iium, clajwmates in competitive i^uaticms are disliked ami self-esteem is tower 
far all i<tuclents but the few **winners-'' Both self-esteem aiKl liking Ujt class- 
matc*s are tower in imhvidualisttc than in cooperative learning situations (D. 
Johnson & Johnson, 1975. 1978 1988a; D. Johnson, Johnson, & Maruyama, 
l»»K although tl» tteoretiral rationale t&r these fimiings h swnewhat undwr. 

It Hhimkl be noted that the process of rejection can be re^^ in tite 
dajwHJom at any time by tte jawess of ^nptaim by structuring cooperative 
interact i<m between handicaf^ied ami »)nhamlica{q)ed stiaients. 
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GOOFERATIVE INTEfiACTMW AND MAINSTSEAMING 

Two the tnosi inqioftant aspectM al tfe lawes^ wcceptBMe are the re- 
HuJUiv cnm^i-Hhrur snterpprmmai attrartmn ami pmdtive seif-esteem c€ tte 
tumlkl^^led sttA^u. Recently we cf^»tt^ted a imta^ialym <^ re^»rA 
cimparmg the relative impKt (rf eoop^itthre« m^)etitive, ami indhrktoatb^ 
lutuiukms on interperswal attTKtkm betwmi handwuycd and mmlyuidi- 

tmrn^HCTauiy can prodwe conatnictlve cnwMutndfeap retowieliipa and tJte 
limit4rtkms the wnmiary-iii^Nfesskm ntethodidc^ used in pnevitma revtow9« 
there was a need fcNr a Gimi|»nriM^ve review of the esdst^ research tfatf 
examined the mi^tufte amy dil^ienee amcmg the Xhne goal rtrwtiffea as 
well as the probability erf findh« mxh ^fikretK^es. We rev^wed 2B ^i^ies 
that yielded 1(£ relevaitt finihnirs. Itiree typea of n»ta-an^yab wen? used: 
votifwnwthod. effect*^ iwU»d, ami z^mm n^^thod. Wkencooperatm) waa 
compared with interpereKmU osnpetitton. the remttta &vwed eoc^ierBtkai with 
a votii^r method scwe 14 to 0 with 9 no diflSenmes; an ^Rect me of M, 
indicatiAK that Ihe croaa^handicap iUdng at the 50th pereentite in the coop- 
mtive cofMhtkm was omqarabie to the crosa-handkap likii^at the 81gt po^ 
centiie in the competitive c^mtitkm; ami a z-wwe (rf 7*88 (p > Ml). Wlmi 
cooperative ami indivuiuafotk cmicKtiim wen emspared, the r^iha bvored 
cooperation by a votiiH^n^tliod 8Cf»eof48 to 0 with 6 no differences; an effect 
size (rf .96, tmtkating that the average crte^-handicap liking in the eoopffltf i w 
comlition wan equivatent to the cros^handicap Ukii^ at the SSM pereentite in 
the individiiahstk! cm^iiticm; ami a 2-seraie of IS.^ (p > .0001). There 
therefwe, strong evictoice that coq[ier8tive learmi^ expa'iences fmmo^ mcie 
po^ive eni88-h»Klicap relati€nahip» than (to competitive ainl imiivklualistk 
0!^. Our own studies, some of which Imve been ci»npteted dim the above 
rev wvf , may be (Ascribed as Allows. ( See Tabk I fo^ summary <rf th^ sttri^s. ) 



R. Jf^hnium. Hymlers, Johnson, Schmidt, am] Haider (1979J mainstn^m^d 
trainable mentally rt'taniefl Ktudents from a special station school into a junior 
high school bowlini? ctess with 18 mmhamiiciH^)ed studetOs from iniblic ami 
private Hchools. The study took place over 6 days« Students were ramiomly 
assiKned tci nmperative. individualistic* ami laisse2-&jre com)iti<ms stratifying 
m that 6 nonl^mlicapprd students and 4 trainaUe retarded students were in 
each ctimlitbn. Teachers were ramiomly assigned to ami rotated across con- 
flitions. Behavioral observations were comiucted by traim^ observers who 
rotatt-d anting eomiitions. Aver^ interrater relial^ty wba 80-90%. A sig- 
nifii-antiy greater number of positive cruss-hamiicap inten^ioi^ was fmimi in 
th«- nsiperative than in tl^ other two comiitions %vith far more eiKouri^ry 
and accepting cnms-handicap remarks being made. 
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TABLE 1 Cmtinued 



Sltt^ I: Juimim, K., RynArn. J., Johnrai. W., Sctomdt. B,, & ffaider, S. {197»). 

Immctfim between itt m l k a mpwi «sd iMhaai&^ied twnap^n* a» s ftowttai of 

fliUfittkiial iroal ntnictiirfa^ In^&^ions for msk^treamiiiff, itmericaii Edf^i^d 

Rfsenrck JoHmat, m2K 161-167. 
Stady 3: Manino. L., & JcAnwn, a W. Co^ierative and Bufivihufistk expe- 

rtenm aimwif diwMed And nonml ebikbm Joumal cf Sacml Ps^^fhn. 107. IV^ 

m, 

Slody ^ Cooper, L.. Johnmi, D. W., Jobiwon. R., t WUitefBOii, F. (I9S0). Theel&cU 
irfcocfienrtive, cfinqietWve, wrf 

anm^ M«n^refwoi» pe^^ Jounml cf Social pM^botag^, ill, t4S'4S£. 
»mif 4: Ryndern, J . Jotoaoa, S., Jofawm, D. W., & Sdmik^ & PwM fagfeg 
po«iUve interaction aiwiQg 0^1^ 

coi^ierative icmi tftn^tmi^. >lmmitiii Jmrml MenM D^kiencif, SS. 368-273« 
SMody & Ani»tn»u(. B.. Jdinscm* D. W., & Babw, B. imih EfkcU of cooperative 
v». tndividttaiwtk fastfwicexperwins on faitcrpmonal attiaetm betwera teaming- 
-* sid BormaHm^ress d^neiMy M^od sti^enta. Coniem^tmu^ EHuea- 

Html:' ft: ohmimi. l>. W., & JduMon, R. {mil TIte integrate <tf the Imdkapped 
•'•frularclaiwPDoro: Eflfccti»<rfeooper»threaadB'*vktaa&tkiiMtnic^ 

^'".f^Hpmpy Ed9$miufHal psffthologif, tf, 
Slady V. JohmHm. R.. & Jc^naon. D. W. (ISSl). BidUii^c fHendsb^ between bamB- 

caf^itfd am) mmhandkaf;^ studeiOii: Effects <tf cor^ierative and n»iivkhtalistk in- 

rtnu-tkm. Amertran EdHcninmal i?f«earr* Jmnmi, 415-423. 
%Hody H-ll: Nevm. A.. J*An«m, W, & J<d«wM, R. Et&eta of group airf 

indivKiuat cunt inf^encW^ m acactemk perfomwice aid M>ciai rel^faM» of spec^l need« 

HtUf^U, Jtmnmi of' Social Fs^Mogg, U0, 41-S9. 
Sl«dy 12: Jiyhrewm, R., & Johiwon, D. W. (1982), Effectf»rfcoof«^veawIc<wnpetitive 

fcanunjc experiewrei* on interpenamal attnutkm between handicapped aid mmhan- 

dicspped i^tmltfnt*. Jimmal ^^Sijeml Ps^kolog^. IIS, tlU2l9. 
Htod^ 13: Smith, K , Johnaon. D. W., & Johnaofi, R- (IBSSh Effect* of cwqjeraUve and 

indivktualii«tk> in^^tnictkii on tl» sdiieven^nt of handki^^. regular, aivi gifted 

irtudtrnt*. JtHimni (/fS^Kial Pngck^ogg, 116, 
Slv^ U: Johnson, D. W., & JtAiwmi, R. Effccta ctf co^nUive and individa- 

alii*tk ini*tnict»>n cm hainikiq^ and mmham&i^Tped ^rfenta. Jmmal if Social 

pni^Miuiif, llH. 257^2 
Hti^y 15: iifhnnon. R.« 41- JohmHjn, D. W. (18«3). Effcfta of coc^ienUive, competitive 

ami indivtdualwtic b*sminK ••xperwn«*n m Mida] devek^msfnt. Bxcrf^ia»al Children, 

Stody life Ji*nj»n, R., Jc^uwtm. D. W., DeWeerdt. N., Lyof», V., & Zakinuui, B. 
( Integratii^ neverrfy sikfHivdly handia4>ped Aeventh-grade «tudent« into con- 
»»tructi ve rvjatH«whipe» with m»Uuiidka|4)ed peers in mencist cte». Amcriran Journal 

«iidy 17: J<>hn«<m, D. W.. & Johmson, R. (in pmia). BuihUng acceptaiKe of difB&reiKe« 

between haivbcai^ied and r»mh«f^ca|Hwd ^udent^: Tf^ etktt» of eoc^ratsve and 

imJividualiiitkr prt^mn. Jaurual ijf Social l^gchidogff, 
Mudy IH: J<ihniM»n, I). W., & Johmwn. R. Maittidrtamif^ kraring-impaind 

nfHdcfifft: Thf rftcrf of cff^ fff rffrnmHHuitUng on conpemfion and iutei^rmnal 

ittfmctioN Manuncnpt »abmftted for ptiUkatkm. 
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Tbe raopenUve^nitt vkhiaHstk design was also used by Maitino and J«rfi&son 
(1979) in the study of 12 &id- Sid grade boy» emv^ in a siann^ be- 
0ming 9mmadng j^roffwm tksA emmiaied of U ^^atom* A pi^rtest n^astme 

fltiidenta who ttey wooM to work ^ 
piifi found ttatt mmhan^q^ed staitesia seteeted a te»^«-<&^iled peer: 
0^ one Nmitaf^<&i^^ ^iiE^ cimse a tesndi^^ 
Six tM«di a raficaK >cd and 6 l^ansa^g^^Bskkd stintostd were tkm rancksnly 
asi^ned to eodi ecmcHtim and, in the c oq p e f rth re oondUten, the mmhandi- 
ovped and barningHlbalited atodeiaa were ramton^y p^mL ^adoits re- 
eeh^ 45 odmttea instnietion and tim were ghr^ ISmmrtesitffiiwtiBie 
to swim for ftm. Over tbe 9 d^ys of inatn^t^ only one 
faitenKtim waa tikmerwd in tte biifivklaalirtk ecmiitkm. In tim comparative 
omditfam there wpre ^ to 80 ftien^ onm-^andfe^ intenKtsim with an 
average <^ 10 per flnee4in» period. An avmige ct 3 hostile mfm4asaap 
iitfefactioiia occurred ^ day hi the bidivUta^ie cmfition, widte in tlie 
coop^irtive condition thm was an aver^ itf 1 per day . Th^ 
stiakrnts in the uafivifhiaKstic ctmlitim sprat for nM»« time ak^ timn did 
their c(nmter|MUts in ti^ cooperative comfit^ 



CoGper, Johnson, Johi»on« and Wiktersm (1980) comfwed the efiSects of co- 
optative, competitive, and indivkhadtetk tearmng dtuatkm cm the erosa- 
han^cap inta^km aiMi reh^kmship <^tiO imdomly 
stiKients. Stuitents were randomly assigned to ecmditkms stratifying for sex 
am) handieai^Ted comiiticHi. Twelve of ti^ atiutents were dther teamiiv- 
diaaUed emotkmally disturbed Ti^ ^i«fents studied t(«;etJw 3 hmirs 
a day ^ji Eiqfiish, seance, and gecqn^y daases (w 15 inrtrwttoim} d^ On 
a aod<mietric mmiimticm n»mnie. ^t^M:s imiicated mm redf»t)ea! eross- 
handuap heiimig in the cooperative thm in the other two a»Kiiti(^ and nme 
m««'^handicap fnemiahi|» in coopmBtive than the imlivkhial^tie ccmditkm. 



Rynders, Johnson, Johnson, and Schmidt (IftW) conducted 9 sul^equent study 
integrating 12 severely hai»&a|^ Down's SyrOrome sttuients into a junfor 
high school bowlii^ class with 18 m>nhai»lksi|q[)ed stiMlents* ^uffents were 
ramhrniiy assigned to omperative, nmpetitii^, and imIividuaUstic c(H)ditiof» 
so that 6 nonhandu^>ped and 4 lurndkaf^ rtiHients were ii^tafed m e^ 
condition. Working in pairs, instructors were rotated xtoas omditbiui. Six 
trained dwervers collected behavknl data over 9 ibiys ot CHMniimte s&iskm&, 
obtaining an interrater agrrement of 90%. On tl^ averaip. ^fa Down's Syn- 
drome student interacted positively with mmhandk^q^ed peeri 29 times per 
hour in the cooperative coralition as comiwed with 2 positive interactions per 
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Iwtir in tbe competittv« coiditkm ami 4 posiUve interBctk»» pa* bour in tte 
individualii^tic nmditkm. 



Stud^ 5 

In a study by Anmtrong. Balow. and Johnson (1S81). 40 5U>- and dOi-grade 
students were randomly t^^i^d to cim&kaia, ^rrtifyi^ fiar achfev^nart 
levd (iranung dirabted «r nminai and aex. Tlw stinlarta p 

in eHI»r cooperative or indivi*iaH»Uc Jearniag expeHenees in iaiigaage art» 
cla»8e». Certified, trained te«d»er» were randwntyaMipMd to e«^^ 
then rotated across lr«»tinent groups at tl» midpoint of the sti«^ Effeetive- 
nesi* of the random assiunment of student* was verified througii Mhninistration 
ctf the SlU achwveroenl tert to the study. A Mcioinetm |»«test 
the absence of fHemiships and acqiaintances in essh etSMfition. The result* 
indicate that greater interpersonal attracttwi between the ^ming-disabled 
and nonhandicapped studraU was evident in tbe cot^invtive ctH^tion. 



StHdK fi 

D. Johnson and Johnson (19«U studied the impart of cooperative and individ- 
ualistic learning experiences on rpiati«i^|» betwe«> iwndfeai^ (leamiiw 
disaWed and emutitmaUy disturbed) and nonhamlk^^ 4Ui-jp«te rtiKlenU. 
Fifty-fine students. liwludii« 12 hairfksipped stwtents. were ass^pwd to eon- 
ditiotw on a stratified ramkMn bs^ eontPoUii^ far handicap, aMSiy, and wau 
ittudents iMirticipated in om instrwtMaMl unit in wdal studsa fat 46 minutes 
a <Uiy fat 16 instriKtional ifciys. Teadiera were trailed, ran(tanly asdgned, 
and then rt^ted amiss conditkms, Bd»vk^—' n^Kures wctb talon fwcpwa- 
handicsp int*rwrtion within the instructfamal Mtuaii?** during daily 10-miiwte 
ftve-time periods, and durii^ a po«t-«xpermi«ital iHol^n-acdvteg stuatsm 
with new peers. A number of attitude nwasures were ako given. There was 
mtre cnws-handicap interaction durii^ both imrtnictional ai^ free-tina wtu- 
ations and more interper»o»»l attractwn between handicai^ and nonhan- 
dicapped students in the cooperative than in tl» competitive cowiit^ 



Stiidif 7 

R. Johnson ai^ Johnson (18H1) siialied tl» efferts of cooperative and imfivM- 
ualistic learning experieiwes on interpersonal attractiim between hamfic^iped 
(learning disabted and eraotioi»lly disturbed) ami mmbandie^pped %tl-grade 
students. F«ty students (H hani&^^) were ramtomly wa^{i»d to a»Klit»n» 
stratifying for sex. ability, hamlicap, and peer ^Ua, Stv^U in grouin <rf 
ft participated in a math unit for 25 minutes a day for 16 instmctiwial days. 
Teachers were trained, ramiofnly assigned, and n^ted wrtss oHKKtitmB. 11^ 
results imlicate that cocqjerative Iwning experfences. ccmipared with iwli- 
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vkiosliftie ones, |»^>aote toon crass-h«ic&^ iatmctibn danng instniction. 
The intefctHw w» c tow c terUw l by invohing hm^gafped rtodeiite in the 
tev^ activity. thoa ttsteme, md «aeoan^^ tiwn to a^ve. 
Coopcmrtive teaniing exfNirriHMm aim mHiHed fai iim« 



Nevm, Jtrfmim. ami Jduwm rqKNTted tfcree itit^ 
dill^m rural Vornumt sehotd diitfiett. Tlw stiafiea fo^^ 
Iow-adikvii«, siwdalHKeib. 1st-. 7th-, and 9thipnde stoda^ who had abo 
been rrfm«d sevml teadim and ^ gttb^K emsHelcv beenae of ^ 
n^thw behanor. SttNkm8wa«|riaeedoaaahxfiviihaUcei^;fa«i«cy 

thm switched to a groiqy mtfinfm^ pragram. VarktiiHS (tf A-B-A cte- 
dgM were <aed the itiates. The resatu ^rod rt e iit lty fa^ated Oatt groop 



It Jobnftm ami Johnam ( 1982) o^^itred tte dKoets of eoqienitive and aan* 
pctitiveteaniinKexp^fepceaoato^ ^ 

(tearnii^ disal^ and emotkmaUy dirtarbed) and tKmhandfeapped 4th-grade 

basia oi^ndfing ftr handkq^ aHfity. and 9b%. Th^r partidpitfed in two in* 
atiwt^mal unha ^ 46 iraistM a d^y fi^ 16 i^Tue^^ 
tead^ were ramfcunJy asmgned to cmKStkms and tl^ rotated so tlmt eadi 
tfiadier tai^ht eadi conditkm tbe sam nimlmr (tf ikq^ C^m-hradkap in- 
teractik^ during daUy free-time perkxb and a mnnb^- <^ attiti»ks i»aa- 
awed. Tlie reaialta indicate that coop^^lthre teuidi^ experiemes, cra^iared 
with ccanpetitive ones, inromHe nwre interpe«mial attmtion between hand- 
icapped ai^ mmhamlic^:^ gti»fenta. 



Smith, Johnmn. ami Johmm (IftS) ccmipared the effects G«^)erative and 
imfi vkluali»tic instruction the rriationahi}» amm^ iearmng disabled* mmoal 
pmgreHiit and gifted 6th-gFMfe ^ui^ta< FMy-five rtuctenta were aaaigmd to 
comlition^ randomly strsrtiiying to* atnlity and nex. They |»itidpated in cme 
imtructif^ unit 66 minutes a day for 5 inatruct&mal d^ya* TeMbers were 
trained, rmmiomly aasHpied* ami rcNJited across coodstkim. The rmilts indkate 
that coc^rative leanriiw expertenc^a jmmtiled mon positive rehOicm^dpa 
among the three types of stmients than did indivMual^tic leamu^ experiences. 
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I>. Jithnwm aiHl Jfthiwim (I5W2) ctrnijiaired tte impm^ of cuoperative and in- 
itivMluah?*tR- IraminK f\|«-nrfH"«-** m tnlf qiersonal altr^iwn belwetfn handi- 
caplJHl (t^lucablf fwntally fvlanfcnl ami k-arning diMabinil ami wmhandkapped 
llth-gni'tt' •ituikffiu. TWrtyK«» stucfenu* were aiwigmd to cowJilkHw ran- 
domly *tniiif>ing for handicap, ahUity, and snx. Tl»y parttdpaled in a math 
unit for .V> minute* a ilay for 16 itotructkmal cto>-»- Teachers ww trained, 
ranifemily atwigned. ami nKaled conditions). TJw resuha iidkate that 

couperattve learning experieiwe** fwww^ed more ctwu-handic^^ied imerac- 
tion during inj*inKtion and greater interperiM»nal attnwtion between hamli- 
cappe<l an^j nonhandicappeil j»tu«lentH than did individualistic learning 
experience?*. 



K. Jtiha-^^m awl Johnruw iIIk;* compared the efTecti^ of cooperative, compet- 
itive, ami imlivichutli?*tif learning nituations on the maimttreamiiHC of 4th-grBite 
^tlHl«•nt^ with M'\'vrv learning and behavioral pn*lem». All Htudenti* (<rf 
whom li were hawlicappeilj were randomly as^augmd toconditioni*, ^tratifyii^ 
for ability, m^x, and hamlicap. One regular teacl^r and one certified teacher 
tnftim*<l for the ?*tudy were raridomly aKtiigmfd to each conditiwi and then 
wt^UH\ ain>s> comlitifw. Th* .ntudy Uwted for 15 in:*tnK?tHmal da>^, 
.Hearch ai*M.'*tant.'* obser\fd the crfrsst-f^ndicap interaction in each condition. 
The results ififhcate that c«K>{H'rative learning experience?* promoted more 
interi»'rj«>nal attraction between hamlk-appefi an<! mmhandicapped i^tudent* 
than dill c<>nif*etitive or individualii^tic «mei*. 



U Johnson. Johnson, DeWeenlt. Lyons, and Zaiilman iimu studied the ef^ 
ftH'ts of ciK^ierative ami imhvidualistic learning experiences on relation*hi}» 
frieiwi-en n^^fihandieapped and s*-verely functi«naU,v handicapped i*tudemj4 who 
normally tht-ir i-ntire day in a selfnt mtaim**! special nlucation eUssnKMn 
(l.y.V fn»ni iinti^tahle low to m. Forty-eight 7th-grade stuitentj* (» bandi- 
capptKh wt-re ramlomly assigw<l to winditions stratif>nng for ability, nex, and 
haniHcap. Thtfy }>articipated in a jiciena* unit for 40 minuten a day for 10 
mstruttiorul days. Teachers were trained, randomly assigned, and rotated 
ivrt}>> inrvlitions In the eiHif*erative (nwnf^red with the imiividualistic) con- 
htion. the mentally n*tanle*l students fmrticifiatecl nwre in tht* learning acv 
uviiies. interatteir mcire fre<|uently with their nonhandicapped cla«»««nate», 

i w n^t-iviKf greater |»efr su|>port ami wTe|Rance, and were better liked ami 

ii . pti-d by the n<»nhan<lu-a}P|Peij students. Nonhandicapped »tittlentn in tlw 
. |,.Tativr n»wiition ^ml^cHtl^: a greater motivati<m to seek out ami interact 

wnl thfir HH-ntally retanled clas,<mates during free time. 

m 
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D. Johmion and Jf^imcn (in p[^) cmnt«mi tt» impaft of ciM^ienittvv and 
iwfivWuafotic tamif^ *m inu*r|ieminal sttmcUon biftween handfenfyed (truing 
disohted ami emotifmaUy di«turb«d) ami mmhamlkl^^ atuctentn. Kmty-eight 
4tli-gTi«te stt»lenu (12 itf whcm wwe ham^iqied) wwe ramfamiy afisi{{m?d 
to comfitiomi iitratifyi^ aex. socio claia, ami hawUc8|>. Teacher* 

wwe tramed, ramtomly assigned, ami rotated amm comUtfons* indents 
participated in a nodal ^iidiea unit ft»r 55 minutes a day for 15 instn^tic^ 
(fays. The result!) imikate that cooperative leamii^ expertemses, emiparal 
with indivtduaiii^tc tmes, premised giwt^r interpmomd attrwtkm betwem 
hairiicapped and mmhai^kai^;^ stwfents as well as nmie orosa-handia^) 
tnterwtion frieused on su|^mrtbHt mA regulatiiq; eflcnrt^ to team and ensure 
active mvoJvenwnt of all stmlents in the learning tasks. 



Johnson ami Johnsmi (198%) compared the tnqsact of cooperative ami in- 
divkluaUstir k-amti^ experiroces cNn relatk^ships betwem minhamlic^iped 
and hearing impaired students. Thirty 3nl-grade stmfents (10 of whom were 
heariiv-iinpaOTd) were ramkmily as^n^ed to comlitiom stratifyi^ fiwaWBty. 
sex, am] hamhcap. They partMpated in a nadJi unit Use 55 mhiutes a fm* 
15 instrwlionaJ days. Tethers were traiwd ami rotMed ttross omditioi^ 
In the cooperative (cmnpared with tl» indivkhtaUs^^ comiil^ thwe was 
more irtemction between ltt«ring ami Imring-impaired rtiHtema ami tl» \mr- 
ing stmlents imlicated rc^are aece|Hance am] ttkinif for h^uing-in^wired daas- 
mates, grater motivatlmi to seek wX and imer^ with t)^ hearing^in^wred 
students during free time, and greater wilUfHP^ to aciulemically suf^rt 
ami encourage their hearing-impaired peere. 



SELF^AITITL DK8 OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

Both the fimceHs of acceptam?e ami tl» process of rejection affect the self- 
attitufkn* of hamiicaiqmi (as i^ell as mmhamiic^^) students. In the process 
of acceptance, handirappetl stmlents 

\. Evaluate their actiiww aimed at (wiping the grwp achieve its goal positively 
ami gem»niiize this evaluation to tteo^lves as pmcms. 
Receive p<isitive feedback fnwn mmhandk;^^ peers, fmrluding cariiuf, 
peminal support, Ksdemic suf^mt and teip, and friemlship. 

a Feel suceessfui sm a result of their own ^hieven^m ami tiut of their groui». 

Therie factors temi to result in the tniibiing of a dlffefratiated v»w of oneself 
ami fxisitjve f<elf^ttitudes. 
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In the prootw of n;)eetkm. hfuidkai^ stiKtenU 



I Evahwte their actioiw negirthwly when tl»y 8m1 Ui wlw 
fpmk^ tuKl Kenefali»H thw f-vaJuatiun to ihemselves as penwns. 

i. Receive iwinrtive fw-Jbatk (Wiro iwnhaw^^ 

and being labeled in stereotypic way« as hsindieapped. 

a. Feel like a failure due to thrir ktck d achferenwnt. 

The»ie factors tend to rewilt in the biriWfaw of a nwnoprfistk 
» handicapped and of negative aelf-atUtode*. . , -__ 

The impact of peer expectations and labels may be espedally powerftU tor 
handkappeti .students. Twrnure and Zigler (1958) derowistrated that retanted 
ehUdren ami children who have a histiay of fiulure are wnre outer^iirerted 
than are wmhandicapped children and chikb«n who have a histwy <rf 

Thiii isiter-direciednesp was demmtstrated to increMe U» Uifh»nce nrnto 
on the chiWren'i* behaviw. It may also incrMse the impact oi peer expeetatknui 
and labels on self-attituctes. 

There is cortelattonal evidence that cw^enrtkm positively relat«l tow^ 
wtwro in ntudenta throuuhout elero?«taiy and junior and seiAjr high schod 
in rural, urban, and iwburban settings; coropetHivenesa is generally unrelated 
l« w lf^twm; and individuaBrtk attitudes tend to be related to feelings oi 
worthlessnesH ami .^If-rejectkm {Ouratanon & Johnson, 19K0; D. Johnson & 
Ahlgren. 1»W: U. Johnson. Johnson. & Amterson. 1OT8; D. Johnson & N««n- 
Hebeisen. IsrH; Norera-Hebeisen & Johns<m. 1981). Experimental eviitence 
iwiicau^ that cij«»penitive as compared with corapetHive and individuaMtc 
U«rning experiences result in h^jher self-esteem (D. Johnson fiJohn^ 1988a; 
D J<*n«>n. Jirfmson. & Scott. 1978: D. Johnson, Johnson. •nfiEmy. & 2mdam, 
lifHii: R. J«,hnson. Bjorkland. & Krrtee. 1983; R. Jt*i»on & Johnson, mi; 
H. JiJtitmm. Johnson. DeWeenH. Lyons. & Zaidman. 1983; R. Johnson. Joh^ 
mn & Rynder*. 19H1: Nevin, Johnson, & Johiwon. 1988; Smith, Johnson. & 
John»«on. 19K2). and pronwte higher self-esteem than does learning to a tw- 
dtiiunal cla»«*n»om (Bbney. Slephan. RosenfieW. Aronaon. & Skes, 1977; Ueff- 
ner. 1!*7«). and that fiulure in competitive sHuations pronMAes inereased self- 
<ien»gation (Ames. Ames. & Felker, 1977). 

In a M-ries of studies with suburban junior and senior high school students. 
.S.in-m-Hfbeiwn ami Johnson (1981) examined the reiatkm between cooper- 
attvf cfimpetitive. and imlividualistic attitudes and ways <rf conceptualmng 
one's worth from the information that is available about oneself. T^ four 
«rini8r>- wavs of deriving self-esteem are basic self-acceptance (a belief in the 
intrinsic arei-eptobiUiy of oneseU^, cond'.tkmal self-acceptance (acceptance con- 
tinni'nt nn meeting external standards and expectations). self-evahiaUon (one s 
estimate of hi»w ime compares with one's peers), and real-ideal omgruence 
(correspondence between what one thinks tme is and what one thmks m» 
^httuM he>. Attitudes f ward cooperation were found to be related to basfc 

s«'lf-mt'|>tance a-^d positive self-evsluation compared to peers, whereas atti- 
imlei. towanl competition were found to be related to conditkmal seU-WJcep- 

UUKv imiividualistic attitudes were found to be related to basic self-ntjectwn. 
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Two flwte 1^ attiti^kf^ are bssk to nwrnrtrani^ hyytkapped stinfei^ into 

ktpped pern md ac^^^tkud^ of Ittnifoi^^ ^icto^ P rnmnth ig ttese 
Mteycfes b an »qr t»k, beome noiA^ficqqied itt^^s naqr Itotre 

^titudcf in ratortrnmed dmrran, pimw of imddqgsocU^;^ 

negte aboot adf and othroi mm bt wod. ThA pn^B ecmrfsta of Ult^ 

tmpiwiitoi forraatkm, fdaefav tsbeta otfaerB' and on ono'a own cteneta^ 

teka, and ottmctfon wHUn • oomeit dT peritiw, Mgathre, crno intiittew 

pemMee* A coittext poAiv€ god ittcan^raitaiee immrtes a jmrnn rf 

aeeeiitanee tlait inctalea a diffi^^ 

and aoif and a jiofitive ealbexb tow»d |Km nd 8^ 

or no goal inferd^n^ace immrtos a ^oca» ot r^^ctkm that incbntea a 

monopSitk. atatfe, and BkBpSBed vfew of otlim and a nopttiv^ cntl^ 

towaitl cbmniat« and »lt EacA imeesa, Itetl^^ 
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Attiti^s Toward Mentally 
Retarded ChiMren 
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Attitodes can be defined m a aet of predtepoaitiom, with reqiooMs to a qwe- 
Uted daas ai cri^ects <»r peo}^, porafi^S^ (fflfa^ fbriM as ctemrata df 
the set vary* These fmns are exfr^dam dT tte cognitive, aflbcthe, and 
conathre con^onettta <rf an tftttocfe. Tte ec^fi^tive component is described 
simetinses as pereeptial, infofrorthroU, ca* ^emrty]^ tte afSecthne empo- 
nent aa feeUngs of fiUng a»tor <&dtt^, «id tke eo^tive c gq x ment » 
befaavkntl intentkm or bdrnvfor se* 

Att&iKtes (k) aiqpear ftilMAywis in the ddU; they are teoMd gmfa»Ily 
thrmq^ experience. To our knowlec^, no research \m bem p^AM^ wpe- 
dfkaSy cm the cognitiveHBtocn! deviriqm«^ faucesae s tlttt m^^fie 0» fitt^ 
ntttkm of attstiKies towwd retanted pei^ife; homew, Prodiaml^y (1906) 
discussed a related suliiJect — the deveh^»»ent <tf faitefsnnqi i^titides as it 
evdves through three overtapfmig {rfsases: awaret^ss, (Hiratatkm, a!Kl atti- 
tt«tes. 

Accoi^g to Prosh ii»ky (1966), attitudes bc^ to tate shi«^ 
of age as tl^ chiM starts to ctevekip a sense (tf aetf ami tesm to dlathqpiy} 
self {ran oth^. Fi»* eaamj^, by the €^4 yours hnd 3 romt^ 8S% of 
both Black aid White duUren are aware of duirMter^ics that dis- 

tinguish the two races (Goodman, 19S2}. In aikfitte Co beh^ aware of iaiio^ 
group difli^f^, ttm duk} fhnn 4 to 7 (kv^q» nKlis^rtary attitiKi^ with 
8c«m of the words, wucef^, and {^uines fi^ dese^fUi^ mm^sers of otho- 
groups. Suppcnt for thn ara«rtion is avaOi^ tnm a &ti sti^ itf fmsdiod 
chihh^n (C^omre. 1981) in w)^ the word "YrtanT was wed by <me 4*yBBr* 
okd to itesmbe ti^ inapim^aii^ bdlttyka* another 4-y^tt'^-dd By the emfy 
graite sctool years, atUtiides beam» fiilly developed with the aihfitira and 
organization of new details as the cfaifa) tean» to ^Cferentfatte inerewdngly 
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OKir^ imMk cues frcmi tl^ envinmimmt ami 

»]fHtem. Thv chiW can tl^ begin to difl^i^itiate his ch* her affifct, ccqsnitkms, 
am) behavioral tmki^^ toward a particular attitude referent Thus, by the 
dge of appruxinmtely m yrturn. rr third Krade, relatively iktaited pc»traita irf 
utherH ami accumpanyin^ attitiaies toward them eimrrice. 

Five fi«:tor» are ctnu^klaned iinportam c«»itrilaitf»« to the knaation erf at* 
titu«lesi: (a) l^redity. (b) physkifa^y, (c) t<^ institutiwH (e.g., |»rmtal influ- 
t-ncesi durinjc chiki rearir^(n (d) direct esperienees (e.g., repeated contwts or 
a Hingle traumatk: experience), ami (e) »odal cmnimxmcatiQ» (e.g., infimratkm 
di*wemination) (McOuire, 1969). In this dmpter, direct ami mdirect experi- 
encet^, (rf whkrh social ctmimunicatkm b a primary example, are highlighted 
becaw^ the»e twg foctors are RKist r^dily inflwnced by schoc^ Botii direct 
ami indirect experiences are elaborated on inasmuch as they affect atUtuctes 
in general and attitudes toward nmitaUy retarded ii^vkh^ in partioilar. 

Ilirect am) indirect experiem^ that affect attitucte fimnati^Hi may be con* 
Hklered as tl^ iffpHt phase oft\w attitmle equaticm. That \», the attitude h<^r 
takes in inform^imi from the environnmt mA u^ it to form an attituck or 
to change it. Any discuai»ion of attitmles, however, must be coiK^ned with 
two adilitional phases of the attitude equation: pnx-ess and out put. The process 
fihaM- is omcermH) with the inten»l active restnKrtuHiHt that serves a 
numbi-r of functions. imrMing rendering the stimuh» material ctmipatiUe with 
the persim s pre-tfxisting conceptions, feeUngs, and past experiences. The cHit- 
put phase deals with the mrtual attitudinal response, expressed eitl^r verbally, 
as in an <»pinion. or behavioraliy, as in a motor respcmse. 

AithfHigh this chapter is com^iemed with attitude ftMmation as distinct from 
attituile change, it should be borne in mim) that the fomatkm of an attitude 
is integral to change in the attitude. AttitiKl^ undergo fontim;»l diange as 
fN-opie acquire new experiences and information about the object in question. 
Tnereffire. attituiWs are not comptetely *^ic but are constantly changii^. 

The first ami thin! phase of attitmie fomwtion, input and output, are dis- 
cussed in the following sections. For diseujwbn of the proce^ phase, see 
ThamiLs. Aflaniop(»uli)ts, and Brinbei^ (Chapter 2). 

INPLT PHASE 

Inputs that affect attitude formation (aw) attitude change) im!lude the person 
wh4> pn^senls inff mnaticm designed to affect the attitude in question, the nature 
of the information presentwl, aiul tl» medium through which tte information 
is conununit^ted. In the social i»ycholc^'al literature, these factws are la- 
hele<l the mnrrr. the meHmge. am) the ckanfiel, respe^ively. Inasmuch as 
the majurit y of n-Henn-h in ment^d retardsttion has focused on channel variables 
(i.e., din^'l and imlirect experienws), only t}u»se variables are discussed l^re. 

Direct Experieroea 

fn the amrae of direct experience sharetl by two persiHis. each forms an 
impres.jon of the other by considering the information provided for forming 
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Skjvt^pnenl, the freqx^ncy oi intmi^tkmi, and mtensity c^the rebtkm^p. 
Tliese initiai imisvsmons are impmlant because they can have an emhuing 
effect on later attitt^ (Kkck, Bktmrdsxm, & RonaU. 1974). 

In aiklition to actual tnformi^km, tlu? frequefwy €i mm pmtm's imersetkm 
with am>t)^ infli^ncro h^ or her atttti»le towanl the other. Several 
have found that <qqmtuiuty fi»r freqi^ nt ccmtact is related to pc^itive attitude. 
For ejuuufile, Festinger, Sdiarta*, ami Bi^ (1960) r^mted th^ oceupanta 
at an apurtimfnt hou«e fw married sti^nts, after havii^ tad oHiskter^ily 
experienee interBCting with each c^her in a teimit*8 farganszatum, were 
time apt to ctuioiie ^xh citmr m friei^ than «^re t^wtaita wto did noi 
ehoo$e to imiti'npate active^ in the (^s&nizatic^. 

Diffvtionctfinteractimi does ncH have a linear retotim to Utdf^. Br^ccmtact 
ha» been found to strei^tton initial attittai^ th^ i», a pefsm whose initial 
attitucte i» hostile is likely to becraie Em»e hostile after t^f cratact with the 
attituik» referent, wherew an initially fiiv(»:al^ atUttt<k is Ukdy to becotrc 
smre fovorable (Myers & Lamnu 1976). L(Hq(-tenn interwti(»», on the other 
ham), produce a general tremi toward poMtive attitudes (McGuire, I969K 
although this f^nomermi has not been (diserved when mentally retanted 
peof^ are the attitiMfe referent. 

The inlenAity of relatU>n between a person ami the attitude referent also 
influences^ attitudes (Secord St Backnmn, 1964). For example, parents of re- 
tarded children have been »hofwn to have mme fevoral^ attitudes than a 
ramtomly selected .sample of parents toward educatkml servkes for the re- 
tarded (Meyers, Sitkei, & Watts, 19G6); and siUiiws <^ retarded ehiktren have 
diflimnt attitudes toward retarded children than do miwiUii^, altlK)U}d) the 
direction of this difference is not always pm^itive (Gnsmsan, 1972). 

Althmigh contact with a retarded person is probably the preemii^nt influ- 
ence im attitudes, in an educational setting it is certainly not the <»ily way 
that attitudes toward mentally retarded persons are formed. Indirect expe- 
riences—the abs4*nee of the mentally retarded person during the formation of 
a person's attitude—Ls also an important contributor. 

Indirect ExpeHemres 

In the literature on attitudes in general, indirect experiences with an attitude 
n'ftTfnt are usually discusst'd as a means of changing attitudes. However. 
sinn» inflinTt I'xjitTiences (e.g.. .sjxit announci»ments on television) are often 
empioyetl tc» inform ptn^f^k* about mental retardation and, hence, to influence 
the fomation (>f their attitudes, this n^ans of influencing attitudes is briefly 
mentionefl. 

Thv md^nr appn^ach t<> attitude influence in the indirect experience category 
may bf» n'f<'m»il tfi as fmsslve (mrticipation. The person whose attitude is to 
h€» influenceii receives information about the attitude referent either through 
n-asiining or, for example, from Ibitening to a lecture by a teacl^r, group 
leailfr. or It'levision anmninrer. 

Uebtivi'iy littlf n*sean-h has hf^en Cfinductefi on the effectivei^ssof imlirect 
«'X|renenrt»s an attitucfc^s towani mentally retarrlwl children. The reason i:; that 
it is eommonly th^iught that the retanled children must be physically present 
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for oxittring change to occsr. ma awaaptiao k temmsa, tewevor. It shodd 

tcte|>tiii«iadtiwt,to<tite.tov « tig tf «OTla^ 

fa Mwiiy duTBte tfttowte te p r ov e i wi iU tcwwHffd watf^ 

Kgtt«^ of tlie tedmif^ eoqdoyed (e.g., BaM, Cemnn, Gott&b, A 

KaufiiiaD, 1998). and even when the menUd^ retarded eNU was pfayricaBy 

present. 



OUTPUT PHASE 

The(»ie8 of i^udes and attitude change are elabonitionB a basic inpat- 
jawess-output model. The inpata that act «j them haw been c&cussed in the 
|w«eedmg sectkoa. Here the outputs that result when an ioHvMaa! jwweaaes 
fafMta are Meflly discusaed. The (Httputa are tbetlB«eeraqwnGiits<tf normal 
autdeeU' atUtudes toward retarded ddl&ren—al&ct, oogn^ioii, and behavior. 



A Rcfview <tf the Litcntfav 

The framework presented for »tudyii« attiurfes to twefiil far rectmceptuahzing 
the literature on attitudes toward mentally retailed people; the view tint 
attitudes are composed of cognitive, affective, ami belaivioral OHnponents 
which are influenced by direct and indirect experience can be apfdted to the 
extitting body of literature on attHad«i toward mentally retarded persons. In 
doing tw. it may be posmbie to provide some structure to an existing body of 
retieardi which, trsditionally. has been composed of a series of atheoretical 
»tudk«* that have yielded a confijsing and contradictory body of fiiMlings (Gott- 
lieb. 197Sa). 



Oirtet ExperieHcea 

(hie (jf the principal arguments advam:ed to support the nwvement to integrate 
retarded people into the nainstream of society is that contact between retarded 
and nonhandicapped people will prodiaje berndkaa! coMequences, such as re- 
ducing Htrangeness. This "contact" hypothesis was stroty^ advocated as a 
reason for mainstreaming retarded children who had been placed in self- 
contained special classes (e.g.. Christoplcs & Renz, 1969). Tf» argument was 
advanced that if retarded children were enrolled in regular classes, nonhan- 
dicapped children would become more familiar with them and. consequently, 
would like them better. 

In IWTi, a series of studies was initiated to test this hypothesis. In the first 
study (Goodman, Gottlieb, & Harrison, 1972), the sodometric status of 10 
etlucable mentally retarded (EMR) children who attended regular classes in 
a nongraded elementaiy school was compared with that td 8 EMR children 
who remained in a special daaa in the same tdwA, It was Iqrpothenzed that 
non-EMR chiMren wouki rate the mainstreamed EMR diik&ren masK favcrsiiiy 
than the segregated cMkiren. A sockxnetric Mik was admintetered to 40 mm- 
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EM R diiklmi who rated integiuted ami Heifregated EMR chiklren and a 
rawfamly selected namfde of oUmt mm*EliR ehildreii. The raUfrs w^rv asked 
wJ^lwT they liked, tolerated, didn't like, dWn't hmw each chiW wtuwe 
name appeaml tm a liM of their mrhooiro^. Tf» data reveated that 
(a) mmretarcM chi^lren (imi|m*d a nwe &v(h^ nodal ^(tatus in tte peer 
Werarehy than either integrated or s^regated retarded ehikfa^n. ami (b) male 
raters r^feeted integrated EMR cUklren ^gmfkantly tteqc^xiy Hon 
segregated EMR children. Tl^se results &iled to ^pmt the cmtact hy* 
{Mrthemii that mafawtreaimd i:rfMenmit |»xmMita'. the soc^ gcceptance (d re- 
tarded Hiifafanen by F»^v»Ui^ greater cq^MNtunity fi»-c(mtm!t beti^en retaided 
and mmretarded peer^ 

Baaed upon the findingB of Goodman et al. (1972), Gottlieb and BmbfTdSTSK 
in the sectmd study, ^leculated that tl^ greirter exposure of retanfed to mm- 
retanted children tttually nray be Mcmpankd by ths k>«^ied wirial status 
(rf the first group* Tht mt» sockmetrk mrasure used in the prevkms ^udy 
was aifaninistered to 136 mmnetwM ^mMary ^^md fmpib. The raters 
provitted socmnetric ratb^ a ramtonly selected group of mmretanted 
peere, 12 partiaUy integrated EMR chiklrem and 12 segregated EMR cfaiMivn 
who attended the same sdKxds as the raters. B<^ the int^rated and seg- 
regated EMR chiWren were enrolkd in one ^ two sdmds; (a) a tmhtitmal 
school that o^itaii^ ch»»romw aeiKmimodating ai^muumately 25 lo 30 dul- 

dren in e«rh; and (b) a scfaod that )m1 no interk^ waUs m aU cfaikirra« indud^ 
the retarded, were vimble to each (^her. 

Two specific hypotfwses were advamed: (a) regardkss of fdacen^nt, EMR 
chifcfaien in the m>-interk)r*walls school wimld have tower «oc^ status than 
EMR chiWren in the traditkmal school, and (b) partially integrated EMR pupils 
wmild receive ^ &vorabIe ratings than segregated EMR {Hifnls. Ttie rei»ilts 
sufqiorted b(^ hypotheses. Furthernmr^, integrated pupils hsd lower social 
status than s^tregated |»i{rils, regardless of tte schofd in whfch they were 
enrolled. This study also cmfinmd the findit^? by Goodnw) et aL (1972) that 
non-EMR children in general eiyoy nwwe favorable social status than either 
partially integrated or segregiOed EMR childrm. 

Becai»e the results of the first two studies mit only &ikd to m^p(»t th^ 
contact hypc^hesis that mainstreaming wouM result in impTDved acceptance 
of retarded chiWren Imt actually &iled to cmtradict the hypoti^sb, we dedd -^ 
to conduct iNkiitioj^ Htmiks using different measuring tools. Our think: 
was tl»t, po«^biy« the sockmietnc scales we empbyed were providing inap- 
propriate data to test tte contact hypothin^b. Hierefore. dififierent measures 
of social acreptamre were used in two a^Ktioiml studies to replkate the jar- 
vious socionMric investigations. 

Gottlieb, Cohen, and Gold^in (1974) assessed tte attituck^ nonre- 
tankHl elementary school diiMren toward int^trated retarded chiMren. This 
Htufly consUed of two imtepemient repUc^ions emj^yif^^ subjerts at different 
iwioeconomic kveU. In the first, 'OA lower^middle-class children in three 
elenientar> school* were given an a4jective-rating >?cate t)»t measured atti- 
tmles tr»ward retarded children. Etghty^ight diUdren attended a m)-interior- 
waJIs school {tl^ Hame ow that figured in Gottlieb & Bitdotf. 1973) where 
viiiibility of the behaviors of the W EMR d>ildren in the school was maximized, 
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and M pufnk^ attemled a traditkmal schuol in which 7 EMR chiUrm 
integrated into rv«ular datise^ ami 12 others were jAegregated. A third sdHKd 
in the same town t-nnjlM 112 |HJ|rib but did not contain special eduotsOT 
chiWn»n. Btx-auwe of <HiillM-b aid BudolfH C 1973) fimUng^. G^tUeb et at (1*74) 
^t!dicttH] that attititde* UmwrA EMk chikhvn wouW be nK»« fiavml^ in tte 
jMrhod with no EMR |»ipik ami ^iHt bvoraUb wten tte non-EMR children 
had tl^ greatest of^M^unity to witj^ EMR diihtrm's befaavicH', that is, in 
tlte no-interiar-wall« wheal. The re»iilu imlicated that attftwto wwe nwst 
&varal^ in th; Mrhuol with no EMR c'.iiidren, AhiMmf^ atudaita in tl^ tni- 
ditmial tMrlmd dii^piayed somewhat im»ne fovmbte attitude^^ toward retarded 
childn>n than Htud^nti« in it» nD^interior-waUa sxitooi, Xhe diffiE^ience between 
the two KchooU was mit ulatisticaUy tOgnifkant. Tl» sei-ond rqdicatkm by 
(jottiieb et al. ( 1874) wa^^ ctMnliwted in an afllimit cc^mnumty; iUm»t ic^tieal 
fv»«utti!t wf^re obtained. 

In yet anuti^r replkatiim r>f the Mckm^tric dtmltesi, GottWb and Davis 
(l»7:i> ctmductetl a behaviorally based social experin»nt in which mm- 
retankd children in the intennediate gnwk^ were a»ked to s^ct ather a 
mmietanitfd child or an EMR ^ipil as a {Wtmrf fi^ a ring tcma game. Three 
tivatn^nt ci>mUtiww were esublii^ with 14 suyects ran&»nly assigned to 
«ich treatment. I)e|iending on the treaUwnt conditk>n, the mm-EMR sulyect 
selected (a) a nwn-EMR or an integrated EMR cbiW, {b)a mm-EfilR or a 
M*gregat(Hl EMR child, or (c) an integrated a segr^tated EMR child. TTie 
rwultii .nhdWHi that wm-EMR children almost invariaUy selected am^r mm- 
KMK child when given the chokre b«'twe?n an EMR and a mm-EMR child; 
that i5<. in the firnt two treatment comhtbn^i s nonretarded diild was selected 
a^ the prvfenvd partiwr 27 of 2» posmbie timen. In the third treatn»nt con- 
dition, when the non-EMR subject was asked to cho^e either a s^^regated 
or an integrate<l EMR chikt there was no sUiistically significant difference 
in the choice di.Htribati<in; intt^irated EMR diildren were selected by 8 of 14 
non-EMR suhjects. Thus, neither this stiKly rm the previinis sodometric 
invet^tigations supfmrted the rajtion that integrated EMR cWWren are better 
Ukeil than segrvgatet! chikJrtni. In tl«^ stiHties, too, the data suggest tl»t 
main?«treamHl retankni chiWren were less well liked than EMR chiMren who 
remaine«i in self^-ontained classes. 

Aloia, Beaver, and Fettus (197«) investigated the effect competence at- 
tributicms on the seU-ction fre<|uenc>- of EMR students by thefa- nonretarded 
fjti n* in a s4k ial eh<iice paradigm. A partwr ft>r a simpU* bean bag game was 
chosi'fi by eai-h of :«M mtermeiliate schcwl stinlents from two |»irs of students 
under three treatment conditions. Prior to seki^ion, each subject was provkied 
information about the competeiKy level of e«:h pair nnfmber. The Aaita showed 
thai attributing wimpetence to an EMR student does influewre ^tenwnts of 
intt'THUMi rhout- of an KMK student as a partner or opponent in a game. 
AnalysKH (*f the .selection fnniuencies of EMR students stowed greater selectton 
of njinretanie<l pair members as partners and EMR |»ir numbers as oppo- 
n«-nts. The n^ults support the fimling by Gottlieb and Davis (1973) Uiat 
n tanh-u in^t^rs an* the prffem*d partners of nonretarded participants in a 
>rami'-pliiyin^ situation. 

Th4' fimlin^s of this series of studies, taken as a whole, suggest rather 
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b mA m AGnm tkwSfy vera^Mmted by an but^m ia the sodal acoeplaim c€ 
manfed cfaikiren, 

Whmaift the pivcedii^ i^udto with etemenUry sdbod chiklmi mdtcited 
that pkeemsfA retarded chUdrra to regular riasiwfa fidted to rewlt in more 
&vmi^ itttittafea toward them, A&rmt reratU wm obtained in Sbeare^a 

apodal ciaiifl piqdla; 800 stdi^eto tten ra^ 

no EMR pu|^ am) rematnfa^ 200 were »a^s^ to dsisnmns with I to 
3 EJMUR piqrfb who «m partially im^i^ 

Anaty^ of the mm <teu |m>vfated by ^lieare's i^titiate scalea indteated that 
WMJ-EMR acbtesceMa who had be« givm the cqqmtua^ to hrtmct with 
EMR itudemaejqtt^eaaeda^pdlkamliymm&v^ 

dana piqNla than did tiw mm-EHR t^ifSb who had not interacted with EMR 
pii|Hb in tlmr daases. 

Stager and Young (1881) cm^teted a rtm|y ^nihr to Steara's (1974). A 
aix-itan8ock»ictric qwatto i m iiiieww»^ 

aitti era) itf a h^ s^ooi a c ai toi rf c genwster to 388 mmretarded adbteaerata 

who weiv clasamji^ of 86 nain^rE»nied EMR stiKta^ 

to repikate the reMlts 1^ Sl»a«*a stittly. llie |Aiy^^ 

iwjretanted students in the same etawooiM ifid tan {Hunrote nme bvwabte 

attiUHks toward tte EMR rtmteita. 

With the excei^^ of the Simre st«»ty« rea^reh has bOed to msppmt the 
pMposttkm that integratkHi into regukr diffiaramia, with ita mutting intei^ 
tftkm between retarded and mmrrtarded diUdrm, fanpnovea tl^ Boeial atatua 
of EMR ehiUren. Atthmwfaefifectsftfinteipr^edpJa^ttmn»yR^^ 
otJmr than etxAMt (e.g.* tc^dier behavm), imjegnXed )dac^»it provides 
greater (^iportuiutiea for mm-EMR eldfairen to (Ata^fYe tbB he^ykn d re*^ 
tanted chiMren. Iliis f^fiw biereaaed expraure is also {Resent in studiea 
that examined the eSEeeta d a admd with no inter&»- waUs on ucceptmee (tf 
retarded pupihi (e.g.. Gottteb & Budofl; 1973; Gottl^ et aL. 1974). When 
vkwed in this way, the nmi^ c€ stiKlies ot tirt^nrtkm md ardiited;ure are 
remarlcaUy consistent: Retanfad dukbvn wtese b^vior is mme viriUe to 

nonretarded peerB occupy a social positkm eitl^ similar to <»* 
tl^ir leas njuMe retarded peers. 

in a related of researdi, Jdhr^m, Ryiuters, Jcrfu^on. S^midt. ami 
Haider ( I97»i ex&mif^ the effects co<q)erative« iiMfividuaUstic and laiss^ 
&ire goal structures on the interpersimal atUactkuw ot itonhandicapped stu- 
dents and severely retartted peers in a jiuii<»' hi|^ sdKKri* ^ ramhandkan)ed 
and four retantod ^iKients were ramtomly asdgned to three treatment con- 
ditions; ctiuperative. sndivkiualistic arai laisset-faune. Depending upon tl^ 
treatment condition, the frequef^ of po»tive« nc^tr^, md negative inter- 
actions between retankd and mmhandieapped team n^mliefs was reconted 
by outsidb mters. Analysis of tl^ remilts rerrated that mHd1andiel^q)ed 9tu- 
derts positively reinforced MR teammates ccm^teralriy mm often under tl>e 
cooperative than under the othiT two conditions. Th^ data support the use 
of a cooperative goal structure as a means of solkiting positive responses fiim) 
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ncmhandkapped atudefita toward retarded pecm 

The amount ttf time that retanted ehifafava kctualiy are exposed to nam- 
(anted children during tb« K-hod day was not directly examined in any of the 
{Mneeei&iR studies became none operationally defined niainstreaninig in terms 
aT the extent to whieh retarded children attaid regular daoes. Given the 
findtngii of the studies <H> ptacement and arcfaitectm«. and the eartier findii^ 
tlutf retaided children are rejected beaioe ttey are perceived to misbehave 
(Baldwin, mtt: JohnMm, 19S0i. om could ipeotiate that the lam time re- 
tJUidedchiMiwiareviriMetoth^ non haiifeiy p edpeer^ 
likely to occupy an an&vorable social portion. 

TUs hypothesia waa tested bjr Gottlieb. Seramel and Vekfanaa (1978), who 
aaaeaaed the relative contribution of perception* of behavior and abflity, aa 
w«Q as the hnsmr and quadratic c(Hi^)oneBt8 of time integrated, to the accep- 
tance and rejection of retarded chihirHi. The atit^eeta ««« 300 ekoBeiAny 
achool EMR children who were int^intted with nonhafM&apped peen &r 
difierent amounta i^tiDW ihirinff the school d^jr. Sodcm^sk tMm ww n»ft- 
nured by a fiomed-cNike b^nunem hi whi(^ i^EMR mten were adted to 
imhcate whether they liked. U^rMed. did not Un, or (&1 not know each cfaOd 
in their eiaaaea. Rejectitmandacce^aiKe weretl»ftependent variai^in two 
cf^uRtmality analyses in which the predicton were tocher and peer pmep- 
• ions of EMR pufrils' academic aMity am! aggrea^ bebavkir and the Unear 
and quadratic componeirta of tl» number of hours (rf ^xdemic integration per 
week. Results indicated that tew^ and peer pnve|«icH»dr EMR ddkfavn's 
mii^havior were sqpii&antly related to aodal rei^ct^ ^tres. Tea^and 
peer pefcepti<N» of EMR diikhien's aca^nic cOTtpk^Me. ahhrngh not r^^ 
to r^ection, significantly corrriated with sodal aceeirtame 8C«». Neitl^t)» 
linear nor quadratic omiponent id tln» contrilHited a s^iid&ant percmtage 
of unique variaiwe in socfeil wce^anc» «r K;^ctks> scores. 1^ rtwbf 
that the antount of Un» far whi^ a retaided diiki is htfegrated has Uttte if 
any eflect iwi social static. These results suiqMMt tl» flm&^ i«PBvi«» 
r«>iw«rrh that indicated that nwre «mtaet between normal awi retarded chil- 
dren (foes not improve rttitudei toward the latter. Ratker. thto stiaiy soRg^ 
that the ht'havior which the retarded chiU is perceived to d»play has a greater 
influence than amount of exposure does on others' attitudes toward him or 
her. 

MacMillan and Morrison ( 1980) replicated and extemted the study by Gottlieb 
et al. ( They expbred the perpefrtions <rf tead»n and peers toward EMR 
and e<luc8tionally hai^icapped chiWren in self-c(Nitaii»d cbuaes cm two di- 
mensions- academic cwnpeteiKe ami raisbehaviw. Renilts ^fkrei finsn th<»e 
of Gottlieb et al. ( 1978} in that leader peree^^na othaih acatkmk omipeteiwe 
and mi*behavior were h^iml to rarrelate signi&antly with tl» so^ aceep- 
tajKe and rejectiim sctires of EMR chiWren. The ratu«8 of EMR chikhvn by 
their retarded peent faikni to correlate significantly with their social accefAaMe 

<w rejection scores. 

The imi^katiiMi of research em|^yii« direct expertence, then, is that c(mt«^ 
between retarded and normal diildren will wA produce positive attitt^ change 
unlens the retarded children can be taught to exhibit behavior that coirf'oraw 
to the standards expected by their nonretarded peere. In otlMr words, tte 
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I^craiem of necaittod OOiren with immtanfed chibbcn mM Mxm or co- 
teciffe with efhns to mo^ the r^aitled cfaifalmt*^ taiap{»tq»1i^ Mavkv 
patterns, amiminK that a nrtarded chiM b nme atit to be «cee|^ by 
retarded pern wbeii fctti Imt bcliavbr mefts m Mcq^^rte stamfaud ^ 
ai^nif^tefifM and/i^ wi n ipi 'tiHic r. Ttei iqiecubtkm has recsrivcd fmi^ricai 
Mpport in a rontroUed laboiatofy ^udy 1^ Scrichart and Gottlieb (197B) who 
examined the extant to wyefa ncMMl ddkbm will in^^ 
a fUnettcm ctf the httter's cimqwtem cm a 

ctm^ietem the rrtanted diikl. tte mm ultra he or ww ta^ated. Fut^ 
tJ^mire. tl» mm* competi^ tte Warded OM, the nme freqimntly im w 
«h8 wm setected aa a jAsiy eoi^iankNi on a Amnv game task. Tfm study 
^o^istnites that t)^ more ccmipetem tl« behav^ 
dtild. the more social s^eptance by mmrrtarded peers is Hhely to imp^ve. 



it^irect E^perkncen 

To oar knowledge, only two stmiks have t;»ed the indirect experience* active 
participation desifpL In the first. Stperstein, Bak« ami Gottl^ (1977) found 
that after group dtscuiu^ i^tfUales b 

to that study, however, were (a) tl» fiict that tlte partkspants were fotted to 
r^idi conseiwis, whivh usually cfoes haf^n in natinrslly occurrii^ situa- 
tions; (b) subjects* initu^ attituctes were not ccmtndled, thus the m^gative at- 
titucte change ctmW have been ti» result of a pretest by trratment imetwtkm; 
ami (c) mi attempt was matfe to Aikfy the nature <^ the oi^iq; disois^ to 
cfetermine wlwther tl^ infcvnuitkm gemrrated durii^ the disciuskm ccmfai ex- 
plain the negative attittHfe chaiqfe. 

A koer refinemem of the SUperstein et aL ( 1977) invest^B^ 
manipulated the attitwie fiivond4iity irfgnaip members who c&ei^sed mmtal 
retarriati<m (Gottlieb, 1880). Four trmnwnt comtitions were e^blisbed: 

1. Three minhamiican}ed sub.^cts with pos^ve |mtes« attitiK^ were |»ired 

with one nonhandk»pped« knr-socimm^ric status diiki exhiUting negative 

pretest attitudes toward n^ntally retanted pe<^* 
Z, Three nonbandicspped children with pt^ive pretest attitudes were paired 

with 01^ nonhandicapped, htgh-sociometric status chik) exhil:rfting n^tative 

pretest attitudes. 

:i Thrw mmhandioqiped sulgects teving neutral |»^etest attitmies were paired 
with a nonhandicapped. iow-socii^mftnc status chiW holding i^jative pre* 
test attitudes toward the retarded. 

4. Tlu* control condition, in which three nonhandicapped pi^tive pretest at- 
tituiie chiiifrfn werf» paired with one minhamhcaf^ied, low^sociometric sta- 
tui* ehiki Hith m^gative pretest altituttes to discuss a topic unrekited to 
mental retardation. 

Kt^HultM imiicatt-fi that the thret* experimental treatments {mdiHred signifi- 
cantly muri' positive attitude change- than di*! lhc» control comlition* Thus, the 
imhrect e\jierience. active |»rticipation paradigm can result in pwitive atti- 
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tiate chamjv tnwsrd mentally retarded fteof^ if the m^ioity oi the grwip 
memberN have. initiaUy at least, neutral alUtudes toward retarded people. 

Thf vffvvt «»n attiiufit^ «»f vkfec*aped d»playt> of a retarded chiW has been 
examimHl in *ti»li«n» uhjok f he iinlirwrt expeiienee. paa^ve part^paikm^dgn. 
F«»r ••xample. Gottlieb ( ) reported that an actor ^hn displayed incompetent 
behavior was liked Wh» by wmret^xied peer* than wa» the i«tentical actw- who 

di«F^yed competent behavior. reg»rdk»» of whether the actor was labeled 
mentally retairled. ()n the other hand. Gottlieb (1975b) employed a wmilar 
^.rfadiiqn to ejwmine the effiert of aapfwsi 

who di»|riayed ajwmwive behavicB- wa» liked tdKnificantly tess by mmretarded 
peers when he wai« labeled retarded than when l» wm n^ ho labeled. Further, 
in a relatively similar paradigm. YoMhida ami Meyers ( 1»75) fwmd that teadwra 
foniied OTipTOMionn of retarded children on the baws of beha%Tor tlw y observed 
rathrr than th«- label. Freeman and Algozzine ( 1980) alw found no difference* 
in >Micial-«wptance ratiniw by peers as a ftinction t4 the aaaigtwd label. 

A nwnt rttwly by Sipewiein, Budoff. and Bak (19H0) emptoyed audiotaped 
vijtnt'tte:* and phi»tt«r8phi« to examine the effect of the clinical label "nnentally 
rvtarclwi" ami tlu? idiwnatic label "retarded" on wial MceptaWlity. Timr 
rwults found that ehiWren ret>ponded nwre negatiwly to the klion»tic than 
to thf olinii'a! bhcl. 



PKfH'EiiS PHASE 

VsT>- ft-w .-itudi*-."* have invt-stigatttl the natun- of ojiwintemry among the com- 
pitmnu of attitudes' lowartl mentally retanled pf«»ple. The nM»t detailed study 
»f attilwle «.n>ii!»tency was windutte! by Begab i IWM) who reported that the 
oiKnilivf. affectivf. and ctmative compoiwnti* of attitude* of social Wiftk stu- 
ih-nu lowanl menully n-tard«l person.^ were mm highly correlated when Uw 
factor of suJywts' |»ri«r exfu'rience with retaniwl people was mi taken into 
aivount. Higher turrelation.'* were <ibtaine<l for students who had hail direct 
exfwneneej* with retanW persons. 

Sonu'what similar results were reported by Siperstein and Gottlieb (1977) 
antl (Hrttlieb and Gottlieb {WHl In b»)th invmijpakms, no significant rela- 
tjonship was found betwtt?n the cognitive and cun-tive components of an at- 
titude when no attempt was made to structure situations in which the Hkelihiwd 
of the n-lation n.uld be maximize<l. Com-eivaWy. providing the subjects with 
mon- informatjon alxml the retanled referent ti>wanl whom they were asked 
t.i f\prv^!i their attitude might have resulted in greater consistency between 
the two attituiie l■r)mp(^rwnt^. 



(U TPI T PHASE 



A- *-.rti!«J eX|»»Ht«-<j fn.m the pn-«'<ling st-ction. few stwlies have measured 
s|KTifu- « om}x)i!ent-< c.f attitudes towanl mentally n-tanled persons. Typically. 
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8 g&Btand ^titiofe has been sme^sei. However, n^saraiM used to as«e«i gen- 
eral attstfHlet^ 01 certain stiH&s can actually be coos^red to a^ss $fiedtk 
attituduuU compownli*. For examfile. Clark (1961) assessed noni^taitied chB- 
diM s ct)iniHHm^ of EMR cbifati^ 
the retanted diiki knew bei^ After dasM^^ 
four categortes — idaiti&alHm. ^saifHUm^ evahtttt^ and affiocsatkm — 
reputed th^ re^mmn bmed <m the ^muihts ^ikie <tf the parttoitor 
retflfi^ child beiiq; ckmmbed rath^ thm cm a genml d^vacterbtk attrfl>- 
uied to EMR chikfa^en, Midi as intellectual &&k*f»y 
Xcmretanted chikhien*s affect toward retanted ^ikfaren was ara^sed by «h 
cmnetric qwsttonnaires in many of the i^iulks revkwed pi«vkMy; tk«se 
in^nm^nts imhcate the extrat to wbidi retanM chikhira ai>? 
by their elassmatai (Gottteb, l»7Sa). Ffawlly, the conative ecmixmem of at- 
titwfes toward retanted chiUren was assessed in several sti»&8 (Akna et aL« 
1978: Uottl^, Gottlieb & Dtevis, 1973: ^rkhart & GMtfob, 1975) by 
asking nonretarded i^ibjects to choose a retarded chik) as a partis with wh«n 
to pby a game. 



Attttiide Refemil 

An acMitional topic critical to the sttKiy of attitwfes toward mentally retanled 
pec^ is the precine nature of the aaiti»{e referent. It Ims been indkated 
elsewhere (Gottlieb, li^Sa) that tl^ attitwte referent in ^udks of mental 
retardation sometimes has differed in ways that are known to alSfect attitiKles 
(e.g.. severity of retardatkm). Research has ahoiAii that attitudes toward tl^ 
mikily retarded are signifkantly mc^ie fiivcnisbje than toward the severe^ 
retarded (Gottlieb & ^penttdn, Itf^ Warren & Tun^, 19%). 

T)^ attitude referent may differ not cmly in the partkular chanKleristica 
.he iuibject attributes to a mentally retarcfed pencm, but also in tte n»ni^ 
in which the investigator presents the concepts retardation to thf subtject 
Some re^^earrhem have required milgeets to evaluate "Yetardatkm** in its most 
abstrai ''»nn: that is, the label ^Inentaibr retarded perwrn"* is fitiivickd^^ 
any Maiii - lal information (G<^tUebet aL, 1974; HdUi^& Jones, 1979; Jaffe, 
1^ J litrauch, 1970). On the other haml. Meyers et al, (1966), accompanied 
t)^ label **iilow learner^ or •*retankd'* with a statenwnt imtkatii^ that retartted 
l^erMtfins will never be ^le to read better than abmit the fourth-grade levei, 
and will always be like a 9-year-oW chiM. Other rt^ie«rdierB have asked sub- 
jects to indicate tt^ir feelinfps about a particular nwntally retarded person 
(Bruininks, Rynders, & Gross, 1974; Goodman et aL, 1972; QAtlieb & BiKlofi; 
197:*; Johnson, Ift50). Still others have juif^lied a sketi4i erf a hypotMical 
mt*ntally n»tar*Hl person and asked tteir subjects to rate the penKm in the 
j^ketch ((iottiieb & Miller. 1974: Guskin. 1963a; Jafle, 1966; Smith & Greenberg, 
1974). l-'inally, some <^xperin^nters have pr^tented vkkotapes of mentally 
retank^ penwns (Freeman & Algozzjiw, imt: GottHeb, 1974; Guskin, 1963b) 
or pruvi<U*<l live 4'nfoumi'r situations (tk^ttlieb & Davis, Ifl^ Strichart & 
(Jottlieb. mr^i 
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The qiM^lMMi iMTwiw wbfther difTeivnt mettMxlM erf {Hnraentir^ the c^mcejA of 
imfntal n*tardatkm contrttniU* lo cliflirfvm%i» in subject attHi^. Mo^ |hx** 
•Wythey do. Jal!e(I«66). Cw-eMmpte, «DUiid thrt 
viras evaluated leas bvt^at^ ^ with Ki^ester vahalHlH 
retarded pemm. If an absUaet label and a sketch (rf a retard perstm are 
f,valuated diffemitly. it b Ukriy timt a tabel and/or sketch may abo be eval- 
uated differently finwn a vktec^aped 

TTie difference may occur bec^we the Midfeet i» aWe to witness a grrater 
varurty irf beha vm* CHI the vkle<^apeu dii^y than in a sU 
Sinrilariy. It b iikely that a vkleotaped i^nentaticm elfcit^* attiti^ that differ 
frwn tN^ expressed in a live encount^ with a retarded persxm. Ox inqxHtant 
different between the two situatbns is that in the live encount€H- sut^jects 
may be more likely lo believe that their ^ticais lead to real cmtsequei^ 
which can affect them (Kiesler, Collins, & Miller. 19©). 



The literature on p€?er attitud**s toward retarc^ cWWren itoes not indicate a 
fii\-«rable fncture. Contrary to initial expectotkms, maimtreaming retarded 
children in n»gular classfs dfiet* twi af^ar to (mmiote mwe p«utive attitudes. 
In fact, the preponderant of evkk-fwre sugK^ests that the opposite is trw. 

One of the m»i Riaring deficiencies in the attitmie literature relatiiv to 
mental ivtaniatiwi or any handicapping comlition, for that m^ter, is the almost 
aimplete absence of any attempt to tfe n search to existing thecMies of social 
psychoUi«>'. AlthouKh there b an extei»i»^- literature on ttei»ri^ of attitude 
fi^rmation and change, the theories have tuA been emptoyed to advance re- 
^»rch in reUinialion. Clearly, the r^iearch suffers for this lack. Little unified 
knowledge has emerged fiftim JJO years of research. When Johiwon ( 1950) first 
f»hsi*n(f I that nwntally retanted chikiren in regular classes were sodometri- 
cally rejected ftr mure frequently than were nonretarded chikiren, a king- 
term b«jdy of research shmild have been ainted at determming how to reverse 
thf rejection, Such research was mit begun. To date, the systematic research 
m^nU'd to improve the pl^fht of the retarded schcK)] child is still not being 
n>mlucted. 
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Attitiries Toimd the Learning 
DisaUed in SclMMri aid Hmne 

BARBARA WENTZ RfilD 



Tl» reaeareb m«ntfure wggeste thttt if cMklren a« gea^^ 
alUtwiw tittir tesd^s. pmv. md pwrats, titey Uk^ to 
academJeaUy and sodaUy (BnOky & Newtmne. 1975; Coopennitli, IflOT; 
Groaiiiiid. im). In eontnwt, a bHn«e of negative tftttudes. hostility, and 
R(^e«&m n»y 1m devMtirtlitg aid eaiae c^URrn to <&ei«di^ car 
afthres. Cc^ltou) (!963> oAisaived that faantSoq^ ad^ (^ra view tiKra- 
sdves as tainted or teas than wbdie ss a eomequoice of mgative attitudes. A 
pbjmUy liamiici^ped adim imSa^ the depth ^ 

I dida^ want anyone ... to know how I feit when 1 saw n^ysetf for the 
first time. But tlMre was no na^, no cwtery: I (&int aei»n ^h 
when I saw toyself. I ju^ felt mrob. That penon h> the nbrmr coufalnt 
be me. I feh incite like a lieatthy ottinaiy, Indcy perMO— thA iito 
t)« one in the mim>r! Yet wl^ I t«n«ed my ibce to tite mhitn' ibere 
were my own eyes kN^cii«t»cfc,}M^ with 8ten». . . wten I (&i ay 
or make any stmnd. it became impo^jbie that I should speak of it to 
anyone, and the conftiakm and the panic (^(tiseovery w«ie kicked in^ 
me then and there, to be heed akme, for a very k»» time to come. 
(pp.7-8) 

The possitdlity that leamii^ disaUed (LD) ehikh«n may abo sul&r so po^ 
nantly ax a consequence of negative atUtiK^ suggests the iwed to change 
attitudes toward tiwse duidrm and to taidi than horn to iHoteet themselves. 

TraditionaUy. rra^mch has focused on the etkdt^. dii^EiHM^. ^ rwne- 
diatkm of leaming disaUiities rather than on the soeial Actors which influence 
these duidrra. Bryan satd Bryan (1978) stHRested that cm rmaon fbr the 
historic absence of social research may have been professional politics. In a 
perhai» overxeakius attempt to dtfferentiate the LD frmn tl» enwtionally 
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dtt^uriwd dUW. some pmfesfi^imate insisted that LD diiklrra had no s|gi^Mrt 
gadal <ir ^ustmem ^vil^ms, ami, t^nce, Una* wm no Med to mvest^ate 
this area. Another reai«^ may he the view tkit tte t^pm ^wmii* i&aWHjT 
U <me Ubel that has wA Kenerated the t^Hpna of tabeb such as '^etarttotion'* 
w -brain ifyury" (Hallahan & Cruickshank, 1973). Alttough currciit research 
imhcates that LD may be |»%ferr^ to <Aher U^ds, the findij«s do rule 
out the possibUity that it, too, may omvey a i^gathre sten^otype (Abrams & 
Koctera, A final reason may be the lack of a c<H»ensuaI definition rfa 
ieaminK disability and the kienttfk^km of pofsdatkm parameters, Tte re- 
«iwh rwults canm^ be generatoeA This te a ml^^ 
researchers working in any arra of teamii^ diaainlities. 

During the last few yearn, however, a sock! research renusaaim has begun 
to emerge in this fieW, Because of their rapkl devetopment, vahety of sources, 
aixi different foci. tl» stidies are by no means systjnnatic car comi»^n^ve. 
However, when taken as a group, they intivkte impc^tant infimnatifm on tix 
general trends of the attttiKles of teachers, nonexcei^kmal peers, ami parents 
toward LD children. 

TV diverse nature of this research requires that the review of the literature 
be uwfertaken with two spedik limiting fectms in mind. First, there is a 
qu^tion i>f ciinsistency across teaming disability populatkms. On« stu<iy, for 
example, referred to the disabled populatkin in teni» other tten ""teamiiH? 
disabted*": it is included because Xhe diff-rence in labds was rqjional and did 
not seem to imply » differenw in ch.id dmnMer^ics {Ke<^, Tdiir, & 
Wimleguth-Behn, 1»74). The other sUwKes referred to their chiW pc^tetkms 
as '^learning disabled,"* \mi even with this consistently used label, it is difficult 
to make cf>mparis«ins across studies bemuse jpven the many variations in and 
conflicts over the characteristHrs of LD chiMren, eiKrh pc^Kdatitm of children 
may differ in subtle way?*. 

Second, few of the studies rev^wed here addressed tte question of **atti- 
tudes" tiin-rtly; many focused on issues identified by temw «ich as **expee- 
tations" an<l -interactions.- These studies have been imduded because their 
cfintent falls into the bnwl definiti<Mi trf attitudes i«ied in Ais book. 

Chaffers 2 and 3 of this volunw provicte detailed descriptkma of current 
theories of attitude compf>mfnts and sttitiKle change. In order to structure 
this chapter, the reviews of research have been arrai^ ^cording to attitude 
conifH>wnts: cognitive, conative, juid affective. The groupings here are some- 
what fluid and arhltrar>' because insufficient melhodological information was 
im»j^»ntiHl }f) siimt* of the n*p«>rts. 



TKAI HEB ATTITl DES 

It is difTicult tn nv4'restimatt' the jiotential importance of the chiWs t^her 
fin his or her development. The teacher is likely to be the first adult outside 
th4' imnw»<liatp family to play a m^or role in the chiWs life and to contmue to 
havr a significant inflm^m-e thmughout the school years (Mussen. Conger, & 

During the HI70 ^, the mainstream movement ami f*ublic l4iwW-142 focused 
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•ttei^ en Oie itevtl^m^ of new ptoipm 

ii« Edited (L%, t«^). A««f«9iA<tfttoN»w^«iitt)wUito 
mgngil^ot my m^gm^ta tMAm, any LO dbE&b«s we now is 
<&Mt en^act with regi^ duannoa tetcbm ftr nort of tte tdmd 
Iton^m, the iMitiiiItt of reg^ chttwom » wii » q)e«U eife«tto 
teadim imfotinifly b^i^ee the U> diBf 

atttt«^ of nypite edoortimi teadion to^ 
extenrively remitted, poBiftIr bea^ 
otmaAig. Wliileifiveit%stm 



"'LIT fi^ experimemal pnposM wmv p orived mm n^irthnelisr ^an whmi 
they were labeled ''narmaL'' Edncationa y haac&aiiped chfidren were abe 
l^^tseived negatively durii« an intmie dtuaOon (Kee^ 1^ & Winde* 
gutk «lehn. 1974). Only ShcAd, lano, ana BbGrtt%an (1979 ata&d teaehers* 
irtlHiKfes before md after e&y o enre to LD d^hrea tsukar aafa^mm and 
otter adndntsttittive arnu^pramrta, and thdr fe^i^ were posithre. S^ith- 

nd A^ivnine ufOlte tte irt^ 
termine tte subtte effieeta of tte ""LIT label m cMktom*s p&fonmaca undo* 
lab(»M<»y conditioi». 

To meiuiure tte expectancy creAted in tead^re by tte term ''tean^ ite- 
al»Iityr Foster, Scfamkit, and Sdkatiim (1916) fitted two g^w^m of elem»itavy 
gracfe t^Kters to partici{»te in tte studiy of a "liewly ckvetoped te^mr re- 
ferral instnin^t'* Both groups were shown tte 8an» videck^qie <tf a diik] 
eiqti^red in vari(H» Ktivities ami were a^«d to rate him <m tte Honn. Tte 
'"tmroal expectancy group'' was toid t)^ a dimol team ted dassited tte 
diik) M learning diiia^d. 

Tte analyria of tte rstii^ imteated tJ^^ tte low-^cpeetaney fipncHtp had 
rated tte child more i^igatively than tte mmiml ejq^ectancy grmsp. Ite in- 
vestigators mifcgested, in ctnarlt^cm, th^ the •'LIT late! attached to tte duW 
had i^i^mted a negaUve t»B« hi tte low-expectancy jptmp whidi WW 
to alter tte participantjt* observationi} of tte actual child tetevicMr. 

A numter of other SBve«tigBtors (Foster & Salvia, 1977; JbnA^s, 1978; Yas- 
eldyte & Fester, 1978) teve meamired tte expectancy exited in Xesehm by 
tte term •'Naming dkabdlity.'' They used elaboratkn^ on tte experhnmal 
techniqui* d««cribed by Foster. Schmidt, and Sid)atino (1976). Foete> ard 
Salvia u^ tte ((ame general approach i»at iKhutei a cfemand comhUon, an 
orsii reques^t to te as objective as posaibte vmus no m^h requests aa h^U a^ 
a iatel mndition. Tte results imHcated a significant latel'^imtnictkm int^- 
mrtson. Ihinng tte objective coi»liti<»is. tte pre^nce of tte LD latel dkl not 
?<ignificantly influei^ teacter ratings of tte hypothetkal victecHaped ch?Id, In 
tte nfwwbjective conditions, tte LD late! influenced t^ter oteervations and 
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rat»^ 8ml the bbeied chiUm 1^ 
to m^MMtant* to cfev^p ways (rf 

Jacob* (liTTH) aKHtfHMHl Ihe effect <rf the ^LD** label on cbss^'omi Ufsd^ 
^servaikjiw of a chtW ^ prrfcrinanc* after ex|iectatk^ for the behavk»- bad 
been created, Tl» inve^«^<^ (fevc^ipcd a Fm^iatity Qiwitiofiraire and 
Behavw CheAtot whWi were cfsiqifeted by the tef^rhera: they were ^vkkd 
into cvMitroi and expenn^al gnmpa befiwe and after viewing the same vkl- 
eotape of a chiM ^i^s^ in various activities. In the |»^viewiiiK c(»Hl!tbn, 
t)^ t wo lO^Hip^ were aiiked to ciwq^te tte imfiKur^ 
nofmal, for the control group; LD, «w the experimental group. T1»^ diild in 
the vi<k(4ape s^ue^ ysw th&n kfonti&d aa mrmA tw controJ fpxaip 
and LD for U» expermmitsl group, and tte ine»mre» were comfMed ^i^aai 
iftfter the film wa^ vkwed. Analysia (rfthe respomes reveated that t}R- exp^ 
tmentai group rated both t)» hypoth^icai -LIT ebikl and the vvH<itaped 
i^ubject .signifkantly mw negatively than ttw contrt^ gnnip rated the hypo- 
thetical •*nonnal*' and vkfcutaped child, 

Yiu^ekly ke and Foster ( WJH) abo used wnJilar {»Dceihsre» to rtudy t effeetH 
of two di**aWlity lab*^. '^enKHiofmUy dteturbed" and -teamii* c&taUedr on 
tniliaJ tt*ar)M>r bian and on the ability tit^xi$en to di«»n^^ 9tereolype» when 
<-valuating behavior that i» inc«Mwii*tent with the t^emitype^ In thi» study, 
elementary Hch<ictl tead^r» were divkled into three groupa: a ccmtrd group; 
an experimental gnmp for tJw 1^1 **teuTiii^ diaability'': awl an experinmtal 
griHip firt- the label -*emc4ionaily di«tiM*ed.- T!» t^herH rated a videotaped 
f<iurth^Kni'l^ b*iy moie negatively wl»i he wai* labeled either teaming disabled 
or emotionally disturbed, even when hia betwvior wai* im:onni«tent with a 
labelH stereut>'pe. The invewtigators concluded that the hbeU •'emotionaily 
di-turbed" and -learning disabl^T generated negathrc stereotypes that re- 
mained cimj^ijitent c hiring the tAservation* of the diiM's actual behavior. 

Teacher pfa-eption** of tt» behavw characterii^icsi of "educaWe n^ntally 
retanlwr' childr^-n and "educationally hamlk^Rped" chiklren were jstudied by 
Knigh. Tihir, aroi Wiwleguth-Behn (1974), <**E*K^tioR8lly hwrikf^jped" is 
thf tfrm u?*e<l in Talifoniia to describe the LD pofmlation. ) TTw i»rtidpanta 
u*4*re randomly selected and interviewed. Analysis of the s^imiUuitiei^ aiKl dif- 
ferences between teacher perceptbn* of the EH and EMR ]abe\ indicated that 
the KH gnrtjp wau* perceived much more negatively and haviiy? dimiptive 
fM'rsiinality and Jiehavior problems. The temw "hyiHractivity"* and **aggret*- 
stvt-** wt n' <H insistently apf died to thtw chikiren. The problems «f EMR pupils, 
on the othi r hand, wen? sf*en as more amlemii* in nature, and EMR pennon- 
aliti**s were seen as gentler ami more positive. 

Many teacher^ in thin stud>' indicaleii that they had not had direct experieiwe 
with KMK rhiliin'n. iithers imlicatini that they felt unqualifitfd to judge such 
childrt'n. Ki^>gh et ai. ( l»74t suggest^-d that this vari^ie may have influenced 
thf ri'sults and cimtributed to the comparable negative chararteristiw attrib- 
MU*t\ tfi the KH child. 

Shnld. Umu. Ht^\ Mdrt'ttijfan i 1972) studiefl teaelH'r attitwies towanl var- 
i^ius hanflicapfie*! children, including thr>se with k*aming disabilities. Their 
subjects wen* r»*gular classnxmi teachers in six t-lenientary schcwls in three 
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idmd di^rkU: Three eterae^iry ^Annlb thsA were paitici|^ii% in m iitte* 
grated mmiree room |m«rafi u-^i^^ 

f{niiq> comitHted d the odia- tlaw sdHMdn which tud bwn matciml <m dbee, 
iisttiuf« i^the Mti^nt body, and imiieiiee itf two8elf<ostt«ined s^iedal 

A psper^and-pencil ijtMPf^^miTO wag whmnfastofvd ^ the begimhig ami 
emi <rf the schod to the t^xhm* lAtHii^ All partk^ams ex* 
iimised f{enemUy po^th^ attiti^ 

end of tl^ M^iod year in regard to httepatkm htt^ aea<temk 
andftodalitf^usUi^ pMciHlal. tes^hm' cooHpetency to t^ these chiUren, 
ami tor upechii n»tlmfa and materiahi. 

The mdiy «igni&am cUifonenee in attHi^ betwera the two testily perioda 
waa in exfureHmcNtt about teacher cm^wtc^. Initial^, tte exp«inmital 
teadiCT group (91.4%) and the wtfink gmp (8&.2%> i«reed t^ could be 
competem with help. On pc^ttte^, ^tbe «q»1raamd tead^ 
agreed with this Htaten^^ but in tfe» amirtA group the proportico cSagrw- 
ment dn^^ to 74J%, a sigmfie^ dai^, Hie rese^diers h^M^hemed 
thru, a» the schod year {mgrei^ed, tl^ ccmtro! groiq) tractons had received 
mtle mippcn with difBcult pupils and thus had expciieneed cfacour^ement. 
wh^eas the resourre room pn^pwn pnovkkd enragh mippost to help the 
experimental teachers nmimain th^ i^tial of^imnm* 

AltJmigh the rrouHs ci th» study ^pp^ to ref^ pi^ve t^idier atUtixtes 
toward LD cfaiMren, the results, unfi»rtumttd|y, are smiewhat cmdbuncfad by 
adefiniticmaliiisue. InPenns^vania, w}^ret)^^i^Wtt»c<HKhKted,thetenn 
'imin iiuury" rather than "'ieamiw disalrility" was used at that time 
purpmesofMpeeiaiel^ piaceinent and dfa^tnosis. When, as part <tft^ 
many teadieni were asked how maiiy diiMrm in th«^ 
disabled, the estinmtes rai^ped from 10 to as many as % jnipiis. Hie mitbOTs 
reported that quite a few tead^ seemed to ccm^ler the term Itearnii^ 
dfawWed^ to be synommmis with '^cultinrally dbadramaged/ so the attiti^ 
nu*. have been directed toward dukJren other than tlw^ intei^ by the 
investigator. However* tlw pqnahition in this stiK^^ was so oiqportune— a large 
gnmp oS teach?rB who were fSeieed with the prospect of artuaUy teadUi^ LO 
children— that the inclusion of the study in this revkw seems justified 

All iiw preceding »iud^, exce{Ai!% Shotei et al. (1972), imiicate that the 
stereotype— the cognitive componrat of teacher aUitudes---of LD chilcfaen 
includes negative characteristics. Teacl^rs '•know*' that LD chiklren are hy- 
peractive, aggressive, and disnif^ive (Keq^h et al., IS74) eihI that the more 
negative dejjcrijrton* tm a rating form af^ly to a chiW (even tlK)Ugh normal) 
who i94 labeled as teaming disaWed (F<»ter & Salvia. 19T7; Foster et aL, 1976: 
Jacobs. 1978: Ysseldyke & Foster, 1978), 

The argument can be m^ that the m^ority of LD^labeled cbiWren pc^tsess 
tnuts which are attributed to them by teadjers. such as hyperMlivity. 
aggrpftHivenesa, ami disruptive behavior, and tlwrefore the teachers in these 
.studies accurately described LD dukiren. HoH-ever, investigators who have 
reviewed the incidence of <Hich characteristics in the LD pcqndation have f(Hind 
that th«'y are not unciespread in fact as they are assumed to be by the 
Mtent itypicsl picture (Bryan, 1974a; l»7fi). 

Although only a small percent^ of LD children nwy display these char- 
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wterk^k»« they have beome weU kmmn and aimc^ tmcrduu^sc^ite with the 
iah^ Thef^fiire. what mm teacher* "know- to be true ^mit tte LD 
child tmiy be imly an inamirate, aitifk^y imiueed ^t^neoty^cal i^kture. Uti- 
foftunateiy* the iitud^ dti«ctiHHed ho for in thi» »ectkm itenmistrate that mdi 
inacotrate kmiwlef^ can afli>€t ieecher i^ty to observet ae»e8»« and t^h 
the LD chiM in the ctaasiwm, 

Te«!)»*fs in training who were etmiited in adraimd undet^wfaiate spmal 
ediKatifm cour^ were the firrt-order ratyeeta of Sutteriand ami Alanine 
(1S79). Tt^ invet^igatim £^udk>d tl^ effects c€ tte LD label diirii« tests vi 
chtkb^n*H viHual-mot^ iiOeffratkm. chiktavn were mmal« Iwt ^h had 
been ramkimly U^ieled "^imtnal** or leuiunx ditialM.'' Emh student t^idmr 
tested ami trained e^t chihiren on the nwdiii^ that wm med mA gave eadi 
a imbjective score; ut the same tirae* the machine, whki wae fitted with an 
event iwirtkr, provkted an ot^Jective sc«ie fiar ewfa diikL The purpose of the 
«tudy wai»todetermiiwiftheiHa»ofthe"LD''label whidiwasknow^ 
HtiMtent teaci^ but ihA to the dukhren, cmiM, thn^ a c(»n{^x proe^, 
affect the childrvnV pCTformanct^. Giris who wre iabeljd •'LD*' differed sig- 
nificantly in perfbmiai«e fttmi giris wIm) were mrt so l^beted No ^gmfkant 
diffe«»iice wan found between the subjective and <*jecUve wim^ 



Cmmotative C:ompoiient Sttitfltea 

Three situdien wei^ found in whic* the investigators had attempted to measure 
the connotative or behavioral cmnponeni of teacher attitudes tiiward ! J) chil- 
dren in the classroom. 

Bryan and Wheeler (19T2) conducted a m-hU (^rvational study of the 
behaviors of LD and average learners in naturalistic classroom envirwmwnts. 
Each of fjve teacters iitentified two LD ami two average l«mer» who were 
gn>upe<i for comparison. The interactions of the four children m eiwh group 
were obser\'e<l aiwi coded, usmg an interactbn proce^ wwdysis. The findings 
failed to indicate any differences in the amount of time rach grwp spent 
interacting with tiw teachers: tte failure teve resulted from the fiwrt that 
the time spent on the c^rvaiion of this variable only 2% of tte total 
observation time spent on each child. 

In onler to verify the fimlings and to imrrease the scope of the investigation, 
Bryan i WHih} ciimhicted another observational study to systematize, record, 
quantify, awl analyzt* the ongoing behavior of both LD and averaf^ f^eviint 
third-grade boys. Tin? behaviors of five teachers were observed ctKicondtanUy . 

The results of the study show that the interaction f»ttems of the tewherB 
ami ih*' LD rhildn-n differed from those of teachers and average achievers. 
Ttwhen* w**re thn»e times as likely to respond to the vertel initiatiom of the 
com|siris*m chiklren as to ihtm* of the LD children. In mktitmn, hdf the 
teachers' time was directed to school woi* with the LD children, whems raly 
/)n#^-4|iiarter of their time wa^ given to school wwrk with average adiievers. 

( 'hafmian. I^arsen. ami Parker ( IVB) also condi^ed an i^n^ticmal study 
to determine if the interaction jmttmw of tethers and LD children differed 
fmm thiise of teachers and normally wrhieving children- Tlw subjects were 
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*1© first grwfers who were divided amsag fiw <rte)iMwww k)C8t«d in public 
Bcfaeeb ia midiSe das». Mibnitw aeigiibarfcQe^ 

The study bad two tstages. The first toek daring the first 13 wwto <rf 
the childreB'8 first year in tehoiA (idadergwrten). when the rerbil interaction 
pattern** of the te«cher» aind each diiW were recetded. The secofid stage was 
conducted daritm the end (tf the diiklmi's second yrar in school (first grwte). 
U amaiated of interviews with the teachCTi vho were antjcfpatir^ havfa^ the 
tta^smn the seemd gmie. OMa were cfi&cted oo hmiagatea md ib^ 
grade teaehrn' nUi&gs of the diihb«n's aeadendcddlft^ ipnid^ 
uMevtmetA test aenvs (CAT), and refymki to ediK^ira. &md sn 
thrae data, the students were as^gned by the bvn^ttm to one £rar 
group*: leanung disordered, Uwacbjeveineirt,inediuraaAiev 
achbven^nL 

The results of this study present a complex pattern. The type of teacher- 
child interaction ap^iearB to reiate to the type erf activity observed: Resoits of 
iJ««w?tiona during worit period anUrasted with those of dassnx^n ^SDce- 
dnres. When work was the Idcib of the perkid. U> ehil^ received mm 
eriUekra. praise, and feedbadi when t^dhers initiated the imeractioi» tian 
i&i the eompariaoD peers. The faitto-groiq} recdvid more pral^ 
wh^ they ifdUated the trarfc-r^A^ tetarsetki^ la «MraA, LD cMdiro 
were Uie red}Nentii s^inifica^ awra arttif^ (hir^ po^^ 
and they received more o^tidsm and wandi^ resardkig eiM8^^ 

The pattern sugjppsta that teadiers may use specific and varied strategies 
durii^r the more striKtmcd per^ of (fired educational instrwt&m teit ru^ 
two. be flexible or cmapetent daring p»^ ol ui»tnKtimd iKtivities. At tlw 
aanM>tiine. LD diikhvn nuy be n8»re re^xmsive to imdse and feedfadk (hiring 
stn^ured wori( periods. T\x uisUiMttnvd nature of {^Dcedural tTai»iti(au 
may be difficult far the LD cMidrefl and thus may lead to ii^ipn^Biate be- 
havion which firurtrate or irritate te^^rs. 



AfTcrtlvc Cr om po n ent SttttHa 

Only one Mtudy akireMsed the 'm\K teachers' feelings Hking disliking 
LD children. Garrett and Cnunp (1980) used a modified (^^mt technk)i» to 
n^asure regular classroom teaclwr preferences for LD am) matclKd control 
children in gradw 4. 5. ami 6. Fifty-eight tethers w«f» asked to sort tl» 
names uf all their students on a 9^umn form reseroi^ii^ a mmnal curve. 
Each column received a number value of (nm I to 9 indicating a |B«fer»xe 
range from "most jweferred" to "teast pn^ored." The results h»i!cate that 
I.n chiWren were significantly less prefierred than tJ»ir iwnexce|«ional peers. 



Analysis of Teacher- Attitude StiKlks 

Th** ijattfm that emerges in the investij^tioiw of tewher attitudes toward 
hi) childn-n ii* that the attitudes are rwgative becai»e the stereotypes gen- 
erstefi by the label "learning disability" or "ediKationaliy hawiicapi»d" are 
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Qef(stiv«f. Lf^rninx disabM dukii^n are pwwived tmving many owe 
ademk afnl pwM^ly pnrf^m«i than waroalls achwfx iJW ctiikbien, and this 
stovfrtvpr fiwi^lH fvwi when ll^ lietevifiral evictenc* lo tte contrary. 
Teaehm^ bf havf fliffeifntly lowarrt Lll children than toward tteir nondutaUed 
pts^. a differvncf lhat t^fwin tu be m.ic»Uve (Bryan & Brj^an, 1978). Teacher* 
!ipend !e»» ft*e time with LD children and re^fiond leiw finequently to Iteir 
vtrrbal initiationii. Thef^ resultii raise qoertmna about tl» regtUar daiu^nNNn 
teacherV c<rtnpetence to asHetw accurately ami to te^ LD duMren, and to 
interact tuKrially with them in a poj^tive mani^r. 

BeeauMf <rf methcidok^kal pnAlemH the re*ult» <rf the j*imlien reviewd are 
&r from conclunive. It \» difficult to Keneralise from the populationH because 
the <tefinition of -learning disability" is ol*en absent or vajfue; ehildrro may 
be iih-ntifitfii as "labeUfd by the Mrhool district as teaming disaUed** (e.g. . Bryan 
& Wheeler, liTTi). 

I^rwrise <leflnitiiws of LI) children are imca«iary. Mercer, F«|{one, and 
Wolking i liflfti surveyed t definiti<ms of LD children used in different sUtes * 
and fwml nine components, but vBch state cimbined setcted elements to form 
a unique ^finition. Thus, when tead^»rs* attitwtes aie studied, it is difficult 
til determine whether m>gativism is directed toward a particular criterion (e.g. , 
••wunilirtCH-al involven»-nt'' or -discrepancy") or toward the children. Shotel 
K al. also finind this type of ckfimtional ^btem. 

In investiKations using original assessment tools (Bryan, 1974b: Bryan & 
Wheeler. !!*7J; Vmivr St Salvia, WH. l\Mer. Schmidt & Sabatino. 19W; 
.Jai*<tbs, IHTm; YsseWyke & Kiw*ter, liffH), instrun^nt developnent information, 
ur. m s«*me cases, reliability (kta wen* not n»port«l. Without this information 
It is nt)i piis.Mhlv i« gauge accurately the inf**mal eonsistem:)^ of the j^udies. 

The oonative research containnl many sampling problems, such as bias Imilt 
into the i*eU-ction methfiil. TeaclM*rs v(dunteered thenwlves or their stiKtents 
fur iiartitipation awl the effects were not balanced by lanre samples of detailed 
subject desiriptinns. Tisi few teachers i>r LD children were used to warrant 
jgi-neralization of the c^ni'lusiims. 

Finally, there is little indication that the methodology of the conative slwlies 
was if ^ntnillHl for n«s|iom*e bias. One t.N-pe of resp«inse bias mentioned in the 
literature the tendem^ to -fake giKid" (Scott. IJWHK The researchers did 
not in<licale specific attempts U) disguise obser\ ations or to visit the sites prior 
to nbst'r\'ation. to reduce the temlency. Interestingly. Bryan and Wheeter 
iVJTii hy}M>thesi/4*d the mvum^nce of resfKinse bi^; during their initial ob- 

natiun Ml inly, when thi-y found that teacher interactiftns with b<»th the LD 
and normai chililren repn^sentwl only «f the total interactions, they con- 
fludnl that the teachers did not interact with the research subjects because 
uf tht* j»r<*M«ni'#* of oli>i*T%vrs, 

Many an'a>. ^U4•h thi- affective attitude cfimfwrnent, were not address**^ 
iK^juately. Bf*cau.sf *jf the ccwplex nr^t— ' . ^. ..,r«- i^mt Uie uncertain 
H'lation amniig ^.ttitwJe ctimpotients. teachers may have negative stereotypes 
of but still "lik*-" IJ) children. Further, attitudi> components have not been 
studiifl Himultani-nu^ly. Fur i-xample. studies using an interaction pn>«*ss 
analysis mjght havi- hniaih-nud ibiur n»sults by nimbining this metlwK! with 
an Hfliiitiona] in>trument which was designer! to measun» the dignitive cimi- 
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psmeOL FewstaKfies ted to ltaiv« Inmi d^^ied iqMtfte^ 
rofae Utitiaiea, «od oroe r^tected » dear penycctive <m the imiltiftimendroal 
nature of ittthtttiM, wl^ nu^ ftecfmm for tte hck of i^tentkm to mm than 
ime ittit^ empraH^ id • time. 

Tbe sti^tes fotnRl to tead»r and child pf^itetimw at the el* 

em^Stfy schoid kmHL Tnehi^ attfttwtes may vary a ise ontt n i i to tJ^ i«[e a 
because the ^tmAwnee of cmain chnwt^rtefea may increase ca* de- 
crane with age. Fmlho*, ddl&TOmybeiirfhMcedtayttei^iUi^ofa 

A^EOOEine* WJ9% It aeefn iaqmt^ to ^ten^ the Mtitii&» UmvA LD 

dUhlrro <tf other kinds of tei^m 

remtree tttctora, uid teaehere with ^»eial mbr^ ei^^ 

There ia a need to detefinine wl^h»* paitk»kr cl^ ^iirt^-Mfcs 
m eaaemki rote in det^n^mg teactar iMftwfes tmwd 
md to kfentiiy them, Sokmm Aidi*a 'toraiaCkm <tf ^n^eskma** ttemy sug- 
gerta that gwmie tndta are pcfwved aa certrri «rf cte te nniid^ 
are peroral (Deutseh&Kraasa, 1966). Hyp^faBtfeaUyt th^, a teacher m^y 
ftofin a total hiiima^ €€ a ci^ who is htemtifed te^ 
btt^ of a central trait iMQC»ted with t}» label Detaisdmi^ th» trait eouki 
p9tnf^ a twfb the (teviri^mmit of trach^ attito«te cteu^ |n^^ 
imifcrmsa geared to hel]ris«diifairendeTdopbe^ ksrsMoeswyfiM'^mesaftil 
nainrtreamii^ expertetioea. 

Flnaily. we have no cvmqpan^ve ffaM:a on the atUtiides <tf t^idiere who have 
and imve m>l been hlentifkd as edNtive t^d^rs of LO diildren. PossiMy ih^ 
iriltituttes these two grmxfm teadier» are tl^ mm; if not, the diffmncea 
should be stiaiied fh»n a muhfaiknensional perq)ective to <fetermine different 
in attitiule arnqsoMnta. 



NONEXCEPTiONAL PEEB AntTUDES 

The aodemk and iiodal 84}t^tn^ (tf LD dnldrvdn 
not<m]y by attitiKles of t^hers tmt also by thi»e (tf tti^ mmlwu^^ 
peef9. Peer influence imoreaaea markedly durii^( the ichod years and gnulu^^ 
bectm^ mo/e important than the influence of t^dwre. Becat^e gaining ac^ 
ceptai^ through the making of frieitdB ia one of tli^ Htfongest needs during 
adoieiHrence. LD chiklren approaching their teens may be especially affected 
by negative peer attittKies. 

Research on the attitude of nmhandicapped peers toward LD children Im 
been focused mainly on the conotalive and affective components. Two ob*«T- 
vatkinaJ lituilies that were i^ieviously db^cussed (Bryan. 1974b: Bryan & Wheeter, 
IVK) also >ieid information <m the omtetive ctmpmient <tf r»mexceptii^ 
peer attitiuies. In both studies, the investigators attempted to determine 
wMher peer interact jom* could discriminate between small samples of LD 
and m^nexceptiDnal children. The findings indicated that the amount Ume 
sfient in any ty}ie of peer interaction was approximately equal for boih the 
LI) and comparison children. However, pattenui of inter^ions differed: The 
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LD cMM who inHteud tstt«mrtkmi ^^{fitfkfts^ igowed by Ms pern. 
(TnfSnnuiiatdy. the <tf cfaikim too iumU to ffei»B&Be thif fining 
to ^Iwr pfypulatkmH. 

A numbw of wictiiinriric i4tMtoei whk* have exptei!d the aiSEective c«i- 
poiwnt frffM^xceptkmai prarirttttudra UmmrA LDehOdmi teveidrMciy bem 
fhimiii8€d in Cliapler 5 (Bryan. 1974c, IffW; Bintmnks, iWtUb; Siper»toin« 
Sopp. & Bak, 1978), 

TN* stwJy by Garmt and Cnsi^i (isa»« fl^miooed MdOy in regard to 
U-ach^r attitiidi!^, aim ci»n{»red peer «mu$ U) diiUnm with the statitt 
of their nonexceptkmal peer*. All ^mrth*, finh-, ami sixth-grade atudents, 
iKludiiw lOf) LD llludenti^ in S8 daasrooiaa partfeipstted m a «}ckumbrk 
inve^tigatkm in their ni{uiar dasanxm^. Stigma were given bodk^ with 
thenannmof ailtl^daa^i^es. 11^ putkipanta were ^ked to aeleet three 
Htu<i4»ntj4 who wouU be ^hoaen and three stiictento who wmiU mA be d»sen 
UiT a free-tin^ play period. The resitlta incited that LD ddhirra had «g- 
mfkantiy lower Mickd 8tatU9. AddUmially, each chiki completed a mo difi ca t w i 
of the Peer Acreptancv Scak. No abm^te differences wctc found between 
the LD and contn^ groups on Micial statiui and 8etf-8|)^»'a»al« but the LD 
grriup temk^ to overestimate their atatua whereas the lamewiqiAioml gn»q> 
teinU^ to unfiere)4imaie theirs. BruimnkV (197Ha; 19^) fimttnga ttat LD 
i hihlren coni»i:4tently rate theniiielvea hs{^r than Uwr actual ^standing ia am- 
Hii^tent with th» renuh. 

The rm-arch on wmexceptional peer attitudeti toward LD chifahnen over^ 
whi'lmingiy indicates that LD ehthUvn f»ve been peiteived oegativdy. How- 
fver. the studies are unidin^nshmBl in that the m^)ority are concerned with 
only «me attitudt* compoiwnt— the affective— which smwwhat limita gemi^ 
alizablf conduwon**. TTie popuiationit of the stirfws that dealt with tl» conative 
c<imp<m4'nt are in^^ufffident in nixe to allow tte chta to be gewraliaed. There 
LH no information on the o^tsve compwient. Thereftire, although the reauHa 
wntirm that LD children are iwt liked by tlKfir peers, further study ia needed 
fif (a> thi' !*ien«oiype that nonexceptioiml peers* a»m)ciate with LD cbiMren and 
ih) thk*'\r behavioral intentk^ns or actH»iH, 

Tht* firKlingfi that. Ivmever low in peer i^tatus LD ^ikiren may be, tJ»y 
iiinHwtfntiy rati the miselve?* much hijrf^r, iwicte pofi^iWlities for hypotlM»e» 
on how LI) childn^n cope with theu* low t^tatUK pc^twns (Bruininks 1978a, b; 
(lam ti & Crump, 19811). One way in which many diaabled adultii cope with 
thf fw v c*h4>lo>ricnUy thr^au^ninK ciinjiw^uencei^ of disability is denial (ChaikUn 
& WarfU'lil. lUT.l. Kdgerton, IVtti: Wright. 19W)). Ilispoiwibfethat LD children 
asv thiii same ilefeni*^' mechanism to deny their low sUtus among peera in a 
{wvrh4»lo>ficHlly pnitective fashion. 



PAKK>ITAL .mm DliS TOWARD THE LD CHILD 

iMxU* n"si«an-h ha> ihtne in rhv area of LD d)ild-parent interaction and 
iwiH-ntal att U u^k's iMwatti LD i hikir^«n. The results i>f the two studies reviewed 
h* Tf suj^Ki>st that ji«art nt:* are hmiHv toward tlwir LD children. iUrag (197;:) 
usim! a i|Ufstionnain» concemetl with wunjlt^cal dysfunction and belmvioral 
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md esmiomi dktiirtnMes to rompro pamital of U>, mema% re- 

tmdsd, and normal chiWrea The results sugjcested Omt parems <tf Mfnal 
ds&iiTO ami parento ^ LD cUkfa^ iBte tbam cB^^ 

U}di^ WW (feiiari^ ail one who ch^ 
te«a alality to recdve aCfcctkn, lAowed om^toratKm oeq^ 

flmiti^ rrtankd diUdrra. 

Wetter (1972) «m|»red a» ^tiUuiea parems wNiw cfaildira h«l been 
(&«p»x^ffi$ Earning i&^bied with attiuaic® o! parents whose ch&fa^ 
dW not |»«eiit learofa* dkimteni. All tte chiUren of tl^ TOsc^i^parei^ 
were regist»«d at a pe<&rtric mitpatk^ db^ Each parent w» given the 
Child Behavior Rating Scale; the m^hm were aho given tte BbAl^'^Md 
Relationship Evaluatkm. 

Welter hypotheaiaed that the attititctes of mothm <tf LD children wmU 
disf^ more oveipriAeetkm^ overindiilgence, and r^}e^ 
ofmc^imof mmeito^itionalchihfam Pbrt (tf thia hyp(tfhei& ww va&lated: 
A g^ i fic a n t diffmme w» iom^ between experlm^^ and OR^rrd gro^ 
^ overindulgence and nyecUw. whkh eoiifinned the author's hypotl^sis. No 
ddkamcet^ were observed m ov^imtectim. 

The i^titwtoa of t}^ firtheni of tte LD dukfaim dkl m ^fkr s^gsOScamfy 
trom thc»e of the motheiv. However, the Mati^kal ana|y^ indited that 
panmta of chifafaien with a teamii« iSswdsar disfdayed greater dbiagreeni^ 
in assesasiHi a duhfn ov^all »litmnMit thm do |»rents of noma] diiklren. 

Much more rraearri) ofi parental attituites is iMfcesMry belore the n^iative 
reaulta of two sti^iet} discusaed Im^ can be general!^. 



CONCLUSIONS AND DIMENSIONS FOR nTTURS RBKAKCH 

The literature on attitmles toward LD diiWren can be Suited for s nunsbei 
of nM^thoddogical weaknesses ami in aome instance unayat^n^ ap- 
lanradM which have feft roanv unevmJy e^jdored w totaJly m^iq^lored areas. 
AltlMMigh the resultii of a sp^cilfc study may not stami up to critkism, stUl 
certain general tremls of th;; r^ieard) in toto ^q^rar to hc4d s^nu&aMe aid 
cannoi be discounted: 

• Regular d^wniom teachem a^^sodate the label **l»mir« disaWlity" with a 
negia:lve »tereotyp*'. 

• LD chiUren havt? significantly lower social status thm their notisxeeptkmd 
peers, 

• Regular dassroom teachers ami nonexceptional peers behave nwre 
tively tuwani hU children than toward tlw^ir normal ctessmates. 

• Parents appear to ctescribe their LD children in comparatively T^gative 
terms. 

LD children are now placed in environments that appear to be decidedly 
hcwtiU* and unfluw)f>rtive. TTie awarem^i^ of these drcuiMtances reqiires 
jm>fessionals to respond with a three-pronged i^t^inm: 
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First. rvHeardi eficotB m\M coneenirate tm cfelOTmiiiiHf U« swuws of hoa- 
liBiy and rejeetkwj. Certain hypc^heses emeige from Uu? literature to exfimn 
why atlilucWii l«iwarrf LI) diildii?n wre nejtative ami to Mp to interrelate the 
r»i4alti» of varniUH »liHlkfH. IHw hypwhe^w pits the «ouj«e «rf negative 
attributesi in smhiw disrreditii^ char»!terfetK niigrm, for c ;sni{^. tow ac* 
ademk aduevement, caii^ oth«' persima to c^teif^NOse ti?e LD eWW 
an -leji« than wtote" or •tainted^ (O^E&nan, 1963). Reseaicfa fimfin<;8 ^ippwt 
tte» notion thai ehiWren wto are low ^i^lemic ^htevm Imt have been 
HtentifMNl s» leaminic c&aUed aim are redf^ents erf native attitudes and 
r^ection (Brophy & Good, W4; Lar»en & Ehly, 197Si. Teachers appear to 
tike briifht, hiKh-achfeviiw situibntK if thin i« the case, attitVMle<hai^ pro- 
gnum should be oqpiinnt of thifi iitformation. 

Aivither hypothest^ that recently emen^ from the literature focuses on 
the manifestations of the ^anunj; diaat^lity as the scmrce of tlw rejectkm. 
Bryan and Perlmutter (1979) fomd that fenale undergraduates judged un- 
labeled videotapes of female LD chiklren in soda! interactions in a labmtory 
setting as nwre f^gative than ?!imiparison mm-LD children, even though the 
umlergrafiuates were iwt privy to the childrwi's pers<H!al histories, carrent 
anulemic status. f*r current social status. Salient characteristics of LD children 
may interfere with ^uccetMAfu! social interartkm. Ox diaracteristic that m^ 
impede social interaction is m^verbsl beha%Tor. Differences have be«i found 
in the mmverhal behavi*irs of LD children in comjwison with non-LD controls 
(Bryan & Sherman, 19H0: Bryan, Sherman. & Fisher, ISeW;. LD children spent 
lesH time looking at the interviewer ami smiling, behaviw that may affect 
adults jwlgments. <nher suggested characteristics that may interfere i*ith 
su<xessful social interactwn inclirie deficit • ;,i social perception, lack of sche- 
matic ami organisational judgn^nt, and aSectiw processmg (Bryan & Bryan, 
I<^75; Br>'an. Wheeler, Fekan & Henek. 1976; KroAick. 1978). •^In terms of 
total life^fum-tioning, social n^ptitude tends to be far more disabling than 
^-ailf mu' dysfumlion" (Kronick. 1^, p.«7). 

Sec«iml, pn^frams need to be enveloped to assist LD chiklren to cope with 
the threat of negative attitudes. Wten Jones ( 1972). for example, summarized 
studies on the stigma attaclwd to eduraWe retarded chiWren. his m^or con- 
clusion was startling: Althmij^ stigma was shown to be a real problem for 
mminstitutiiinalizefl educaWe nwntally retanfed sti^nts. there is little reason 
t» lielieve that teachers have developed adequate programs to help the chiklren 
to aipe with it. '•Most striking in all their Iteadwrs'l responses/}H>wever. is 
the uncertainty with which teachers aRjrc^h this area and the paudty of 
valiflait^l technic|ues for dealing with tlw problem** (p. 562). When diiWren 
an* fac«»H with name cailii^ or other such negative behavior, the m»i so- 
phisticatetl teacher response at this time seems to be the brief Igwre it.** 

In acWition. the cfincept of mainstream classmoms as a fertile place for the 
grtiwing ti>geth<*r of differences must be re-examiwd. Although the economy 
duil psychological investnwnts in this movement are extenwve, we have a 
resfjoaMbility to do our best to pmviAt LD children with a setting in whkh 
they can j*urvive. Mainstream clas«ooms may be the setting. 
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ChUdren's Attitudes Towanl 
EtiHrtkmalfy Disturbed Peers 

CONSTANCE CHIBA 



Re««n* in the area of mammal (&t&rt»Bce has tntditlonaUy focused on 
quests «rf ettolqKy. identiflcat^ and remediiition. Veiy fittte comparative 
rM««*hM beenCTmdtKtedonsttJtJKfcscrfchih^ 
dirtwted peers. "Hw H^mtsre avuial^ oa topk is reviewed in this 

lovestigatio}^ of em^Jkmal ^&staAmite have carried a wtety (tf geooie 
UMb tli^ uma&y r^eet the Invc^^Btofs' mtiaiisbm arnxmpaaa of the 
cayw of the d^torhsnee. For the pspoee of this review, the esdegc^ of 
ejsotiomd disturbance is taken to indmfe chi^ien who have been dashed as 
eiiiotfama% distiated, hehavfarify dbordered. 
laartioaalljr haadk^ped; the l^ter it a e^A^ tera th^ ttaed hi 
and includes chiWren with eae^kaai disturbaww. This review is not con- 
cerned with tlte issue of internal versos envirowneatal causes <rf the beJavior 
of the autgects under investl^tion, and the (fiseu&cton is restricted to the 
&mitiavpertaiafa«totbe^tit»ie»i]fdbikfa». Forarevfewofthemerottire 
oa a &itt at tlHaieg towwd moHal iUneea, see RaUchi (1972, 1974, 1979). 

FoSbwh^f McGutre (19S9X ittthttftes an Gomitoned 88 )»viii|( afl^ 
titive, and eonative eon^Mffi^tts. 

In a ^udy chUdrm wim bad be«i ^xed in etoaea finr the emoikaaiQy 
t&^jobed. Quay. Mone, and Qdter (1966) <^&^(tikihed ttoee <Sm^sk^ of 
behavk^ umodahzed i^srea^m «* isni&iet frotikmR, syaptaaoa oiperstm- 
aUty jHtiUensH <»■ T%WT»e». and hmniriMiity-imteqiacy prs^aa. Is^^ in 
each dimei-Bion are proems with relationships. In &ct, a m^jor reason for 
the refemJ (rf chlWren to special edoca^ ci^K» fear tlte emotitMsally dis- 
turbed im bem the ind^y to get ahs^ whh ctaiwmatea (BxAAa, Sbratm, & 
Betwee. 1966). In a stialy of 172 e^Mkaiy-sdMxd-^^ ddkhren |d«!ed hi 
cbsaes for t)M eanoCkmaUty distiffted. Woot^ (1969) finmd that tl^ eoitnd 
nason was poOT aodal relatfams for 47% the boys and <tf the gh^ 
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De^fHte tto rnipcotaoce of bAerpmfml beimsiM in tte ktoft^fleitut^i and 
ifiaipioste of emotional dfam>^^ 

ti» atUtuden of nonhamHc^qwd ehiktran towaid U»r f mc^akmaOy dirtarbed 
pwr». The few inve^tHisOkmn of the Ui|»e ^ be dassified as (a) stedtes <tf 
{leer perreptkm of m^Msmai «&iliirt»a»e« (b) ^la&s of peer acte|Aasiee dT 
emotionally distoriied drildren. awl (c) alu«i» of the ewrrriatea of peer ac- 
e^Kance and peer rejectitm. 



PEER PERCEPTION OF EBIOTIONAL DNTURBANCE 

Ressearch on peer pmeptk»i of emotiimal dbtttriimce ^ 
two topicn: (a) devekqa^tal changes in duHren's percepCiot® ^mAional 
dh^turhance and (b) diikimi's ^^iMtes towwd diatorbance in te- 

btion to their attitiKk^ toward ottwr diwaNBtieft- Reaettvh on (tevek^BKirtal 
chai^ in peer percei^km of ^ncrtiimai diatintance reftecta the hnrger hcAy 
(^researdicom^i^ with the <te^jo|»rait<tf8od^ Invert^attow 
<tf the latter have jfttwwn, in generil, a devc^kfmmital tmsi hi ddhhm finmi 
concfHe to abtitract modes of persm perception. Y<mv cWkhnwi pmetve 
mhers in term* of external or tturfiiee attributes, swdi as ^peoRc acta ami 
external pG^aest^kms, With ineree^i^ age, their perce|.ticms omie to indiate 
awaref»Hi4 that their peers have internal di^)oritiof» and irt;aUe attributes 
(Livenley & Bromley, 1973). 

In Kewral, researdi fimiiiM^ on pc^r percepticm of eimAiimal ^nrfaance 
agree with the fimfings in the fcW of social cogniti<HL 0»klren*s repcwrta 
the disturbed behavHOT ttwh* peers reveal that their omeep^ ctf deviant 
behaviors progress from eoin^ '^ri^>^ns of self-^VK^^ 
to explain the behaviors in terms of underlying psychdogkal (fim^M»<m 

One method used to stirfy devel<^miental dianfjes in Uie poreptkm of ctm>- 
tkinal disturbance is to pit^wnt chil^n with (kseripti<m of imagbiaiy deviant 
peers whose eharwterktics are like th^ wbkh whtlts ^trilmte to m»rtal 
disorder. In mWition, in a number sti^ies^ cJiildrai lave been »ked to 
Inscribe known peers whom they conskler to behave m a deviant manna*. 
C'onsequently. the attitwie-component ibcus of investiga^)^ hi» been tl» 
'"opiitive and affective components. 

In a two-part study, Coie and PenniiM?ton (1978) invest^ted the pdnt 9t 
which children beconw aware <rf behavkw that, to adults, indicrtes em(^i<mal 
ilisturbance. Tte subjects were 10 giris and 10 bqjre at ^dj c/t four graife 
levels ( 1st, 4th, Tth. and 11th). In the first part of the study tl^ cMdnen were 
asked to describe peers wbcnn they cons^ered to be nmrtedly different tnm 
tht* rest of their classmates. Thew deviaiwe attjil»itkms were classified ae* 
conling to seven categories of behavtor aggresskm, social mam violatkms, 
adult rule violations, social withdrawal, intemt. ap{^arance« and self- 
reference. In tlte ^^nd part of the ^uAy, chOdrra were presented with 
two story ilescripttons. In "TTie Dtet^nrted PeiTef^im &oiy the stimutra 
figure wa& that of a chiM with a serwusly dti»t<»rted sockd perspective. In *Tlte 
I^ of Control St<M^-,- the stimulus charwter was that of a dM who behaved 
in an aggressive mani»r and was Aeqi^tly utmbk to cmitnd hin»dt 
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The resultn of the neccml part— the «tary ife«cri(Kian» — indicated ^gnificant 
ajie tmttlii in the re^pmseH to the stimuli. Ute ftrMt-fniicfe nubjedi^ teem- 
»tru<ted gnd jw>rmal»ed the evenbs and characters of ifn: rstm^ imo finrmft 
whkh they oiukt underntand. F<ir exampk;. in 'The I^oha of Contnd Story" 
the fin$t*xr«de cMkbw exfiiiUmKl if^ chamcter'n agpcm^ive behavkn" m tte 
rerah of actual imvocatkm by Mmieoi^. In cmtrast* %i» fjkA&r s^bjectA ret- 
ognized the irratkmal qualities of the charact^ am) trmi to exf^n and 
tUKlerHtami the described behavior. Simitoiy, the rraponse fcnr ''The Distcrted 
Percei^iiHi Story" Khowed thi^ with age nmre diiklrai were awwe that the 
jitory figure had a (kviant perceptkin erf social reahty. In turn, the dder 
subjects a8»igned an imrreaHinKly deviant »lalu» to ths stimulifit figure. 

The mrnlt^ of the open-emied interviewsi on the kim) children whom 
siubject^ reganted b» (kfviant imttcated tfmt i^Qgres^n md sodal^norm vio- 
tatkiffw Hinted (or over half the imninatkma fen* dev^m^e. Subjects acrot^ 
all grackf teveb (te«cribed aggretMUve children w deviant. No mgnifkant dif- 
fev^nci'H were found s^enm grade teveb for aggres^icm attributions. However, 
u iHgnifieant age-gmip effect was foumi f<^ soml-nmn vi<^tk»m«; they were 
mentioned infrequently by first graders w indications of deviance. Further- 
more, only the 1 Ith-giade wibjects mmle ^viance attribution tm the basis ci 
the language and (^m>menon of f^ydiologfeal di^on^ for exraq^, on|y 
I ith-^rade Mubjecti} ic^ti&d peem as deviant with such comments as "^crazy," 
"Hf-eds to see a pnyrhiatri^t,** ami **haM mental proWemri.'* 

Midd^grade*>evel Hubjects are not only nisk to make <teviiuice attritnitiom 
but, also, to judge severity of emotbnal disturbance in the same manner as 
adults. Mardsen and Kalter ( 1976) investigated whether fourth- through sixth* 
grade children could discriminate degrees of severity of emotional disturbance 
in descriptions of inmginary peerv. Tiw mit^lects were e^;^ boys ami seven 
giris in the ftnirth grade ami nine boys and seven girls in the sixth grade. Five 
vignettes were read in random order to the subjects. The central figures in 
the vignette* were depicted as manifesting normal behavior, incident school 
phf^hia. pa.^ve*aggressive behavM^*, antisocb! behavior, and borderiine jmy- 
chotic behavior (tJ^ order represents the investigators' ratings of severity of 
disturbance). In ^ition. the central figure alu^ay^ d^cribed as mate ami 
in the san^ grade as the subject interviewed. CUnical labels were mit used. 

The children's responses to the central figure in each vignette were coded 
on a 'Vpoint scale indicating judgn^nts of severity of en^ional disturbance. 
The scale piints were as follows: 

1. Subject explicity states or implicitly suggests normality with no hint of 
en^>tional di.sorder. 

2. Subjivt ?*uggpsts f«»ssible presence of emotional problems in the central 
figure but tht* suggifstion is so implicit it cannot be assigned a higher scal^* 
point. 

:i Subject indicates that the centnU figure has emoti^mal problems which are 
minor in degre<\ 

I. Subject indicates a-ntral figurt* has minferate emotional problems. 
i>. r^ubject explicitly states that the central figure has serimis emotional prob- 
lems. 

m 
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The re«»ilt* rewated thi* «8* of the chikl^ 

{!{{ure wmf wared m ''I'* oa the seafe, a rtfing tMtmi; ami 5Sfk €i tl^ 
n^poni*t?i* tu the bi^riint* p^ydH^ central figure were sewed as '*5'' on the 
HcaW, the imi»t nt* vere jutl^imffit irf behavk^ diaoitter. The eentifal Sgtuie seen 
1^ the ^ecuml most di^urbeddttfMft^ was the airtis^^ Mardsenawi 
Kalter <1976) coMluded that finoth- ml ^xth^ttrute ehiUieii rw^sime emh 
tional dinturbame ami Jiuige its ser^rity in a moier tlatt CHTBspcmds to the 
viewft of mental Imlth {MT^esskNiffils. 

Like iM* dis4ike for a pawm has been shcnra to be 
atthbutiriitohlmorher. IJjnngtteaaiTCterfHWiiwiasBlartbMandKaltCT 
as well as t^-o 4-piHnt svafes mewmru^ ffextves <tf tiksiv and cbditdiq; tor the 
fiitimulus f^fuiw, Man^. Katter, PhmkeU, and Bwr^iroiffiiman (1977) wm 
able to relate Utui^dishkii^; to ty|ie erf <tev^noe attnlmtkm. 

The resuJtii showed that the normal vigwtte ^wMter was tited num than 
the passive-aicgressive or b<mlerlim psydiotic f^im and disliked »g* 
nifieantly less than tlw aggr^ve ami fmskve-^ggms^vt ctaractm. lt» 
aggressive and passive-aggres^ve iimqpnary figures were disliked most. 

These findings on the rel^iim (rf aggress^ attributl(»» and diriite for tl» 
imaginary stimulus figun? were substantiated by Novak (1974). Novak fire- 
Mented fourth- thrmifdi ittxth-grote sayects {N = aSf) with deserqit^ of 
six imaginary peers who exemfdiM dtefmssed* f^xA^, inrn^ore, aggre^ve, 
schizoid, and normal britavkH"* E^Kh subject vms asked to enduate eadi stim- 
ulus figure on thiee depemient n^sures: ^trwUvercss (10 lApokar iK^ee- 
ttves), a social distance scate, and a scate of permved simiterity to self. 

The analysis of the respos^ ^Knred that the normal stinmhis figm iras 
rated mwe positively on aU three <^)en(knt rora^ires than were the oUier 
im^^inarv characters. On the attrartivei»is ^pmiknt varial^ the aggres* 
sive figure was rated mgnificantly less attractive than Urn <tf hereu The greatest 
social distance was assigned to tte figwes described reflectively as i^iol^, 
immatuTP* and regressive. On the scale of pwreived ^milarity to self, the 
figure described as schizok) was tl^ mo^ (tt^nUar* 

The responses of the sulyects to the ^Ggres»ive deviant stinmhis sugg^ 
that they were reacting in part to the possilrie unpsct itf the disturbed b^vic»r 
on themselves. Aggressive and inmiature betevi<»rs (both l^^t on the social 
distance measures) cmi^ pain to other diildren (Novak, 1874). 

in the aforementioned stud^, target chikhnen were Ml labeted emotionaUy 
fliHturbHl, Consequently, the sufcgects* response reltect attitwtes toward be- 
haviors rather than toward the concep* of enK^kmal disturbance. 

Novak ( 1975) hypotlwsized that children may tolerate a wkJe range of deviant 
behavior but may be less toterant of t^ same bdhav^ when it is associated 
with i^itnv tyfje of mental illness label He al^ bypoUierised that the »ex of a 
stimulus* subjHi may influence chlklren's ratings of deviavm. Next, using the 
Aw\v task aiKl dependent measures Init with two »iditional condttitms, Novak 
i 1975) investigated the responses of ®5 fmirth- through sixth-grade sttuients. 
In the juiflitional n^mlitions, the partkipants received labded ami unlabeled 
ik^npti. »ns of the stimulus figures in six vigwttw. AD the figures in the 
first cf>n<iition were l^ted ^'emotionally disturted**; in the sea>nd condition, 
no laheL^ were attached to the figures. 
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TTh? responses to the cfescripiion tJw mmimi stimulus figure {m>viik tim 
eteareiAt effectd of the label "^enH^tkmi disturtmme.'' When the imaginary 
iHHrmat peer wan of the ^tame sex as ihe sulgect, the label t»d mi effect on the 
subject's evalimtum, but when tN» imaginary normd peer was of the «^posiie 
sex, the label etidted ratii^ that were Regative an attmtivemss, social 
di«t«we, and percesved simihrity. In ffei^rai. labeUf^; had no effect m the 
deviant behavior itescri|^<»!S, Novak eondudcti that tbs of a labeling 
effect on the reMpcmaes to tl» deviant brittvkr ctescrifHioro have been 
(hie to the concrpte Imses for making jw^n^ts. In interpivtiiqr the bbeiing 
effect on nfspmses t*) the of^ite sex imiwiiary nrnnal peer, the invest^pitm- 
suiQ{e»ted that, in absence ot ainminal behavior upfm whkh to make 
jtM^:ments, the subjects resp^mded mainly to the n^ta! illness label aid that 
the sex of the stimuli^ figurra evoked t^ sulgects' responses. 

The behavior of a diiM has also been shown to be more ^dient than the 
label **emotHmal disturbaf^"* in re^rdi by Freeman arri Alg«»zim (1900). 
In this study. S6 ftnuth graite chikiren wi»ie randomly assigned to oi^ of etji^t 
conditions. In each ccHxiition the cfa*kfren were shown a videi^^ of a non- 
haiKhcapped fourth-grade boy er«agii« in various *Wroal'' bebavicH^. De- 
pending on the experimental comlitkm* the participants were toW that the 
targpt t'hiki was enu»tk>nal]y (foturbed, leaning dis^led, retartted, or mm- 
l^fKltcapped. 

After viewing the first part of the vkte<Hape, the sulyects were asked to 
rate the target chikl. Then, before they were stown the seeoml part of the 
viitoKape, t}»? subjects in each condition were given either positive or i^utral 
information about the target chikl. The resulti* of the study indicate no dif- 
ference in fhv sulyects' social accqMiahility ratings of the tarjget diild a^* a 
fonction of the disability label. The investigators ctmeluc^ that chikfaren are 
more responsive la the behavkirs <rf ihm peers Umn to labels. In additiim, 
the results showed that the assignn^nt of positive attributes to the target 
child favorably influenci^ social acceptability ratings in all labeled conditkms, 

ChiWren's beliefr about what caiu^ a pei*r to behave in a (teviant nmni%r 
vivre the subject of only one study. 3laas. Maracek, ami Travers (197«) in- 
vestigated children s beliefs abmit internal verms external eausatkm of dis- 
ordered behavior. The subjects were 60 children, 10 males and 10 females in 
each of grafles two. four, aiwi six. Utiree vignettes, each Ascribing a cfraracter 
who exhibited antisocial, withdrawi), or self-|ninitive befmvioirs, were read to 
the rhildren. They were then asked to respond to forced-choice and i^n- 
encie<i (|ucstion*H on the reasoas for each clmn^er^s behaviors, desires, inten- 
tions, and ability to change. A list of traits was aim fH-esented to the children 
ami they were asked whkrh traits they would ascribe to each story clmracter. 

A re.H|>onse to the questionnaire was categorized as ^internal causatkin"* if 
a chiki said that the stimulus figure was torn that way, that the behavior 
resulted fmm disease or i!\}ury, or that the chiW did not know the fsme of 
the behavior. A respof^ was eat^corized as ^^environmental or external caus- 
al wm" if a child sakl that the behavkir resulted from treatment which the 
chanirter hail n^eive^l fnim friends, family, or teachers. 

Th4' H'sults indicate th^t as children grow oWer they explain the causes of 
behavifir disorder more in terms of external causation. Similariy, with in- 
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CKatiing children are nme bkely to tefeve that unctesiraUe behavw cm 
be chan^ by alterii^ tte exteraal environment. In eimtn^, the respmm 
i»f the younger chikhnen attritmted din^ntevd befaavuM- to internal mi»rtkm« 
The iraitH altriK*ic<l to ll^ three different t^iimih^ figures agreed with 
time of the studies reviewed |Hvvim«ity . Acnisp all age I'^veln, ti» roost rel- 
ative traits were tt^bed to the antiso^ chwBCter. 

ChiMren*s« attitutkw towari the wfKxpi ot em^imml diaturbame m relatscm 
to their attitiutes toward f^her exceptk^mlhtea have been aas^sed by a vari^y 
of attitiale-scale iwa^ires. The rewlts <rf the^ ^iKltes* based on djSkf&A 
meiitodo'ofjiej*. iwHc^e that in Keroral children perceive tte ecmeept <rf emo- 
titmal di»turl»m?e more n^catively than iAh^r dkaUhty c^^epta. 

Research based on the «e!nantic differential technique indkat«d that Ihird- 
and 9(ixth'Kra<^ students rated mental iUneita OMMre i^gatively than mlh<^ic 
handicafw or m^tal retardation. Wi!kins aid Velker (imO) Imd third- and 
Hixih-ifrade wbjectn iS ^ 40) rate tl» etmcepta <rf ymmC **ctvp*«*,*' •*re- 
tanMr awi ''cntxy- on a 5-p«nt nemantic differential acate. Tl» tapdar ad- 
jectivei* in the »cale mea^^ured evaluation of potency, activity, and 
understawiability. Tte findings reveated that tl» subt^cts evahiated tl^ con- 
cept Iff "crazy" more negatively than the coiurept* of **i«wTnalt*' **cnppledr or 
-relanltnl" Monniver, '•mentally ill" was e\*ab»ted aa teis uwten^andaWe 
than tl^ oiwreptft -^nt^rmal/ "cripjrfed," or Retarded." However, mentaUy ill 
pen^ni^ wen? perceived w active and potent, like average perwMia, The in- 
vei^tigatiJTH pimtulaleil that the realms children rate mental illm»a nwre neg- 
atively than other diaabilitHw may be that mental^ ill persona are thought to 
be ball and an* aliw perceiv«l to have the ability to act wt U» nwitivations 
attributes! lo them. 

A hierarchical rating of di«6abilit^ in which emotioiml disturtmice was rated 
the lowest wa*^ also obtained in the research cS Parish, (Mmm, wkI Parii^ 
(I97K). Female ami male students in fifth, sixth, and seventh grwies were 
given an attiluf le inventory consisting of 24 positive and 24 i^^tive a4jectivw. 
AH stwkmts were asked to select the 15 adjectives that b^ described eiiK>- 
tionally disturbed, physically handica]^!, learning disabled, aiwi normal chil- 
dren. The ^tre for each disability was determined by tl^ number of ncijative 
ailjectives s€>lected as characteristic of a given target group. The emotamally 
disturbefl group was rated teast favorable of all the grou{». 

{;n*ater iwicial distaiw was ascribed by high sdiool stuctents to the concept 
of «»m«>tionai disturbance than to the m^ority of otter dimbilities. The study 
bv Jone«. ( Jf»ttfri«i, an<l Ouens ( 1966) measured much social distance was 
assigned by high school students iX = 1JJ6) to 11 exceptionalities and a normal 
cumlition. The exceptionalities were ctea/. btind. hard vf kern ng, partially 
drbuqunti. rhrfwicall^ HI. effii^iovally distuH)^, 9peeck kandi- 
hlhf tiit'Ntnlly rrtartied, :^trrt(^ mentally retarded, gifted, ami 
crffffiiefl. Students were asked to rank i»irs of exceptionalities on a 10-poim 
social distance scale. IJsii^ the paired ccsnparison tedmique« the 11 excep- 
lionalitii^ were ordered fnmi most to Irast acceptable for each <rf tl» 10 social 
distanci' statenwnts. 

The n'!^\i\U indicate, in general, that the averaj^ awl gifted coml!tk)ns were 
anchorw! at the high end of the continuum, while the severely retarded were 
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KHHipHi at iNf km em]. The MKud d^tiUKt* ratinfp« aHHtymd lo emotional 
itifiturhttm-e wm* in the UfWe^i qiwrtile (he., rme of the fimr Ume^X rated 
l(nHl}f^ on the fiillim ing fWH-ial distance staten^ntK -| uiiuW <KTe{>t thif^ jKL-rxon 
nn a nei|chh<ir " Houk! exclude thi?* pi«nmn from my countr>'."-I uoukt aix^epl 
thii« {lenwin a,s a nnmirker.*' -| wimkl a chiW of thti^ lyiie for a f^ymate 
of my <m n child.-) Thw study i^iwcertii that hijrh school stmk^ntsi h(M neg»X\\v 
attitudes ttmani the (rateKi>r\' or label <rf etmitkn^ disitttrtmnee. 

C Vrtain met^idoli*tacai limitations^ are a)>parem in the m^eairfa re\iev^vd 
thus far. Mipnx sti^lie^ are limited to mifkiie-jnude populations. Wl^n attittahf 
Si-ales were useil. the reliaWity and validity irf the a^T^timent ini^nimN^nt^ 
were mi discusse<l. However, the m^tw ilefkiency i«^ that no Htudy con- 
ceme<i with the relation between chikln*nV pert^Hitmri .vf •»nH^;;^ml disturb- 
amie ami Mfcud interactiomi with emfitiimaUy diMurbni peen», Ciiven the imfdkrit 
ai«sum}ittf>n «#f investiKatnrs that children'it ct]ia:^tion» of emotional dis^turb- 
aw^e are n*latefl to their siicial behavi^tf, it i* unfortunate thai nfim? of the 
studie> ai-tually invest i>fate<l this relation. Futun* m«eaivh i^houhl foeui* tm 
the imfwct of the t^oicnitive and affective attitufiinal dimensions of ehikiren 
ujwm subseffuent behaviur towanl disturbed peers. 



PKKR Alt JiPTAXC'K «F KMimoNALLY IllSTl KHEil 
CHIMIKKN 

Very little rt*s4*arvh has dinrtiy aildn>sM^i tlk* attituiies ftf n<Hihandica|i}ied 
chil In n towanl their emotioiKiliy diNturbe*! |)e«'rs. The scant fimiin^^s that 
exist are ^h^m A <m |>eer-ass<*ssment tinrhniijues in which the afRfctive and 
c<>)fnitive coni|ionent> #if the subject's attituiles are measur^i. The conclusions 
have a familiar rin^. hiiwever: ennnionaliy ilisturbed chiklne n as a ffroup an? 
less HCf*t*{)t«*«l than an* their aHinter]»arts who arv not dtsturbetl 

Burner useil a {a»er-ass**ssment index, "A Class Play," which be* de- 

vek»fa-d. tn stuffy Sit) ftmrth- thnni^h sixth-graile classes. Tiw measure con- 
tains hyiKifhetitiil ih-scriptions iif a(> nrfes in a filay, son^' }iositi%e, swh* negative, 
and ^i>mv neutral. Kaeh subject is instructetl to chixise a classmate who wcHiId 
be m«»st suitable for eaich role. By oKintin^ the number of tin^ a pupil is 
fMckif I for eai^h n>le. h fiercentajfe is obtaim^ that ilKiieates the {M»iitive or 
Of^ative |H*n'e{tti«ms of eai'h pupi! by his or her classmates. 

In Hower'N firulifiKs. I'^hu'ationally handicapiied chikin*n most often were 
cho.'-eo for \hv fu ^at jve n»!e>, hostik* chikln-n. in {mrticular, wen* selecteil for 
n»|fs <t>nsjstent w ith th<-ir l>ehaviors; and educationally handicapfM^i children 
wen- >4'klom M vn a> able to play p^^itive or neutral roU*s. 

A vanatjon of the -Class Tlay" was us*-<l by Vac (196H) to am-rtain the 
«'o?n)»arar}Vi' Mrt ui! fxj>itions of emotionally du^turbefi ami nondislurhefl chil- 
dn»n in n*>rular l ias.^^rooms. The subjects wen- U\ classes, ran^n^ fnnfn grades 
niH' thnmgh <\x. The criterion for s**lection was that the class crmtain one pupil 
idi'ntifif<l a> t-motionally riisturbed. Thus the sample incluilefl 17 enKitionally 
dfrtur^H'd chsldn'n and .stu(k*nts not so claKsified. 

An acri'ptanri- !^'ore of 1 was given iwh time a t'hiki was named by a 
cia^>nu«t*- if} n*>|H>nse to a fjosit've (question, ami the mean aci^ptani*e ami 
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nij«cUfm mn^ of tte ^m^kmaUy dinturbHi and ncHiral Rnmi» were am- 
j»nfd. The inveHliirator found that the emotttmally diiiturbed duklren were 
not ^ acwfitabU' ihtrir iJeers who wen* not emotionally disturbed. Hie 
difTefvncn« helwt^n the nwun iMx^plance and rejectkin 8Cf»t^s fwr tl^ two 
gruuiiH were rtUtintkally mxntfkrant. T\w percentage of "iitar»," that »o- 
ckiimtrkaU>' h^^h nutidectif;, wnEU» greatet^ m the mm^mi^^raHy db^urbed 
ami the pertentagif« of r^jectee^ ami usolates were greatetit in the ^mitkniaUy 
disturbed gnwp. In gen«^, the jwwal poditsoas rf the emolkmaUy disturbed 
duWren were relatively stable through*^ the yw. Tte p^icent^ of 
rejected enwitionally <fc»tai*ed duktren remain^nl €tmi»ii»tent from M to j^prii^, 
iHit the percentage of rejected ehilren in the nt nnal pruup decrra«ed slightly* 

The impact of «*orial interactiim on the attitMlei^ <rf nonhaml^apped children 
tuwari autiistic children was investigated by McHate aiKJ Simeom»on 
The attitu<)es of immd- ami third^iuade mmlttmiie^^ aubjectfi (A' » 28) 
tiward chiMren with childhood autiwi confbumled by mental letardation were 
mea«»ure<l before and atter the Hubjecti* partirii»ted in a week <rf daily half- 
hinir play sejwion^ with »ix autistic chikiren in a ripecial educatiwi daasniom. 
The nonhandicapped subjects were tirfd that Uiey were to teai;h the autistw 
chiWren how to play. The attitiKie queMionnaire wan ctmiposed of a4jective 
ratinK>« awl mjciimwtnc and open-en^ qt^tkmn* 

Analyj*!** of the pre- ami pt^tei^t attUude questionnaire indicated that at 
both period?^ thi» jnubjectH were pc^iUve regarding interwrtion with the autistic 
children. Tht^ subjwls' umier»landing of autinm incream>d afl a r^uU of the 
mteractionj*. 

The disparate findings of thii* study and tht- preceding research may be 
attnbmwl to the dilTen*m?eH in both the characteriwticj* of the handicapped 
children ami the nature of the interventifms. McHale aral Simeonaaon aug- 
ge^ted that the jihort duration of tK nonhandicapped chiWrpn'» intermfeiw 
with the autistic chiiflren may have been an important vwnable and influenced 
the tvmlin. Moretiver, the authors explained that the nonhamliMpped »ubj^t» 
pnihahly did mrt eX|iect the autistk? chikiren to behave **nimnaUy.'* given t}^ 
nature of the inj^tructions, the severity of the autistic children's handicap, and 
the .^fiecjal eflucation setting of the interaction. 

Reger iti^^t) foumi peer rwkings ami tlegrce of emotional disturbamje to 
he .^ignifk-antly negatively correlated. The subjects were 26 mates ages 9 to 
U in a resi<k»ntial trt*atment unit. Admisskm to the unit was based on the 
preM'm f in em h h<iy of envitiima! disturbance or academic or social retanlation. 
An a mea^un* of {H-er acceptance, the childn-n were asked to rank every child, 
uwludifig themselves, according to popularity. Two occufrntiona! tlwfrapists 
and tw<i :*pecial t^ueatbn teachers ranked each child in the grwip on degree 
of rmiitional disturbanet*. The results imlicated that the children judged to be 
tfH* Ivas! fm<»tii»nally disturtxHl were more p(jpuiar than the chikiren who were 
mm* dislurlHKi. 

However, cautkm is warranted in generalizii^ tte results of studies Nsed 
on iwrKii^nally disturbeti children in resiifentkl treatment units to chikiren in 
n'gular classnKjm M'ttings whu are categ<iri2e«l as emotionally disturbed. TTie 
subjects kMnif retell as well an the subjirts ibing the rating in the two settings 
most likely var>' in many dimensions. 



The rvl^km oi Hocmmftnc and the bduivimv ctf instttutkmUized 

behavranily devknt t^neacMestGeittfi wm investigi^ed by Kaplan and Kaufoian 
(lOTH). The chiidrpn (.V - 20) ranxed in age ft^ R.5 U> 11 years* with the 
10. to 11 -year tikU ammntit^ ft^ tw<hthirdb «rf the pqniiatkm. A sodoimtm 
te!«t wail given to t)^ mib>rli« nmithiy, a ti]^ 11 for the year* Eadi chiM 
waA anked to name tbc thr«e peers he ih- »he liked be^t ami the three N> or 
Ahe liked kfaa^t* A Uke-<iislike seme IXht number ^ positive dHHces mmu» the 
number of negative dwcw*) was then cmijfHtted ^idi chiW. 

In addition. i»taff n^bers rated the mibsecta* b^viiMrs each day on a 
eheckli^ that contained i& daily behaviont. A con^IaticHial analy«»a and an 
ANOVA were dwe ot the 80ci<miHrkr ffatfa ami dieeklit^. The analyain in- 
dicated that like-dialike j^lal ts correlated with a number negative b^vkml 
itenw. niyftical ami verbal a^prci*^ toward ulalT membm ami peerv were 
Mignifkantly negatively correlated with sodal status. On tl^ i^her hand, cor- 
rel^kms were low between like^iike status amJ socially vahied quality. 
Consem-us wa^ higher among peers i 4- the most disliked than (or the m»t 
liked child. The mvestigatimi hypoit^siaed that because socially ^ued be- 
haviws do iwt have tlw vimlnlity or impact of ovmly aggressive acts, chikiren 
4iow m.ire ^reement w the mgatira cfaar^rteties thar peen^ Here 
again« ihr af^iirabtUty of these findiiMes to regular cli»sroom settings is ques- 
tionable. 

The !M?attered Hndings on peer wxef^ance (rfemotkmaUy disturbed chikiren 
indicate that as a grvHip the latter are more rejected than are their peers who 
are not disturbed. A methodobgical limitation of the few stittlWs carried out 
in regular classroom settings is that all used the same peer-ass^ment tech* 
nsques. Renearrh based on other methods of as;>essment is essential. Future 
research on tl» topic slm^ ' j«e various sockmietric am) d^rvatH>ral meth- 
ock^jgies. Studies of mainstreamed emotionally disturbed chikiren in regular 
ckissrofuns which use both socion^rk ami obwrvaticmal analyses, such as tl^ 
fm^cedures foliowe^i by Kaf^n atul Kauftnan (l^TT), are needed. Theirn^thods 
enable an investigator to specify the behavku^ exhibited accepted and 
rejected students from which suggestbns can be drawn for remediation. 



CORRELATES OF PEER ACCEPTANCE 

Recall that in the study by Quay et al- (lUHfi) of children frfaced in claiwes for 
the emf^tionally disturbtnl, the presenting behaviorh were characterized as 
unsocialimi aggression* personality problems, and immaturity-inadequacy 
problems. Inferences can be made about the peer status of enuHionally dis- 
turi)ed children to the extent that the three symimnM have been found to be 
as)wic*iati>fi with f>eer acceptance or rejectujn. 

Aggressive behavior* according to a fairly large body of literature, correlates 
with peer rejection across all age levels. Moore (isir?) (wnd th^ presdiool 
rhihlren wh^i respoml aggreiMiveiy in sttuat»)ns of interpersonal eonfUet are 
more dii4like<i hy their peers thiui are chikiren who manaj^ interpersonal 
cf>nfljrts more effectively. 

Mtllman. Baker. I)avis« Schaefer, mA Zavel (1975) studied the relatkin be- 
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iween jwiCHinietric status Md pmooal j«jcial bdiaviw in SS pc^mlv ami 88 
unpopuUir bu>>, all with sehous Earning and behavmral pnAifeim», who resided 
in a rt^iik-ntia! trraiment unit. To detwroirc sockim^ric ^latm. «k± cbifci 
wa9i >p% en a i-umpujutt* mi^v un the bas^:* <rf peer res|if»u»e8 to tl» Mowii^ 
two quehtiun»: '*lf you wi^re K«MnK «»n an off-camiHia trip, which boy in the 
ccitaise wouU ym nnxst like to »it f»%l to m the buar -If yw were 
an ofF-campun trip, which boy in the cottage wtHild you ncrt: like to »it next to 
on the bu^i, if anyr The Devereaux Eten^ntary Sdioi^ Behavm' (DESB) 
Rating x^e wa.^ uml to mea&^ure each chikl's behavkmd acQustment. 

The re»ult*i indicated titot unp<^lar boyt^ bad mcav |»t^m behavk>r on 
the UESH fiMrti«v that n^a^mre nu)vefl^nt against (Hhers (e.g., clas^txm 
<iefianct^. di«tre;^pectHjefianee, and external Mame) than did popubu- boys. In 
aikhtion, the unpopular MabjecU* had more pnrfilem behavhM' on the DESB 
factorn mea^-^uring movement away fnm a^ well b» toward «Hhei^. 

iVretti ( 1»75) attemfAed to itetermin^ wnich dismteristk? were related to 
student acceptance or rejection in nixt^grade fmlyects. The 30 sti^nta w«ne 
given a jMiciometric queHtionnaire in which they were a^ked to name three 
cta?i:^mate?^ they wouW like to t4t by, and three das^mates with whcm they 
would not want to sit. A forced choice questionnaire wai^ also given. The 
chil'Uvn wt-re iu*kf<l to check the personality cban^enatki» that b«t fit thw 
^i-ci'ptnfi ami rejected chiiice«^. 

Th** fier)«>nalit\ dwHription^ attributed to tl» accepted (»tiKlent9 tended to 
be centemi on (|ualitie:* j^uch a:* pJeaaantnes*, isharmg, and other similar be* 
haviors. (^inversely, the perM4jnality impren^^ians atwrribed to the nyected claaft- 
maie.^ were aggresjsiveneiM an<l rudem*H>i- Peretti conducted that a diild's 
pt- nepti^m of the pt* rwnality of the other is the m<i«t important fmrtor in roakir^ 
choices ab<fut whom one woulfl iike to sit with. The sectmd most important 
foctor i.H participation in extracurricular activities, for boys, and physkjue of 
frifiKl, for girU. 

(;<iert24'n ( lttr>9i asked l,77:j seventh-grade students to rate 32 behavk>rs on 
H Mn-ml dLstance scale. The items were obtained fnmi a |Mk>t stuuy in which 
M-vt'nth'i^rail** t hikiren were aske<l to write descrifHions of people or thif^P^ 
|je plv did thai nwfe the stu^ients dislike them or not select them as frieiKls. 
The.Hf "objf ctionabk'** behaviors included <^uch items as "^Son^ seventh graders 
hit, push, and pjck fights. They try to beat up on people**; and **S«kto seventh 
grad*-rv always do what is right. Th<\v don't get into trouble.** 

On thf fuisj.H of the pilot ivspi^nses, each of the :{2 negative behavmral items 
\Mi> rankt^l fn>m least to most acceptable. The lowest ranke<l items (indicating 
a majonty of subjects n^sponding to the s<x'ial distaiure scale Hith •*disUke'* or 
"hate" I inclufiwl the behavioral items of "hitting, pushing, fighting." -bc^ii^r 
^'taking thingN which are not one's own.*" The hi^iest ranked negative items 
ufMiuating a majority of subjects res|HiniUng to the social distance soile with 
Have as a fnerwl, ' or "okay"* were the items of "not paying attention," "being 
shy/' "p*s>r jn sp<irts or dance." 

The n sults of the.se .^tuilies indicate that peer rej^kjn erf emotionally dis- 
turlied ihildn-n l an ex}»^e<l to the extent that enwtbnal du^turbance is 
fnanifesteil in aggn ssive U'havior. There is much less evidence, however, 
n-ranling the actt*ptance or rejei'tion of children classified as emiHionally 
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disturb^ <m ih^ basb of thtf other two behavioiul t^yndrun^ kkntified by 
<^y et ail. ( l!lHi>^— immatunty-inafkHjuacy prubWnw ami \%itbdniwn-i^rUic 
behaviors. 

A tt*ntativf caLSf can he madt* that peer r yijction of emotionally dii^turbed 
chiidnfn with witNlrawn iir tmmutun' ln^havkim may occur to the extent that 
thetie behaviors are at^socuted with the imrapacity to give fiositsve and r^utral 
reinforcement to others. A number of i»tudie« have shown that giving positive 
reinforceiwnt to another child or to the gnmp us a^nwciated with peer accep- 
tance. For example, Hartup, (jlazer. ami (^hariesworth (1967) shovmi that, 
in nursery sch<Jol children, the number of responses a chiW n»de to peers was 
positively correlat' • '*h peer acceplame. In an (4)servational study, Bonney 
and Powell (If^V.; d that the most accepted first -gr^ students were 
those who were bi*>. jfc to function effectively in a group situation* The 
popular children eonform^l more to the gnnip, smileti nn^re, and made more 
voluntary amtributioni the group than did the unpofHilar children. Similarly 
n 1^, La<ld and Oden icited in Asher. 197H) foum) that children who are 
helpful have moi^ best friends. 

An observational study by Masters and Kurman (ItiHl). showed that pop- 
ularity is ci>rrelated with the overall rates of emitting ami receiving neutral 
as well as (HM^itive arts. The study found that conversation, assocwtive play, 
afMl oth^'r neutral benaviors are also correlates of popularity. 

Much of the evidence for the association of pe^r rejection wnth ai^ressive 
behavior ami of |M*fr actYptance with p<^itive and neutral social behavior has 
been based or airrelattofuil analysis. However, causal direction canm»t be 
inferreil fn>m i*orrelationaI data. Peer rejection may leaii to aggressive si>cial 
behavior, and H(*ci-ptance by one's peers may lead to positive socml tx*havior, 
but the reverse also may be true. Most likely, the relation of social behavior 
and acceptance-rejection is a recipnKral rather than a omvway process. Re- 
search on the ctirrt'lates uf peer acceplanci' and rejection umlerseores the need 
for observational analyst's of the stxrial interaction of children who an* an«l are 
ilisturbi^l. 



SI MMARY 

Most nf ihi' n»search has ff>cused on i\w cojfnitive and aflective components 
of childrenV attitudes: alnK^t none has directly exammi*f! the liehavionil ten- 
flencu-s of rvf«iii.Hturlx*<l chi!dn»n towani their emotionally disturbt«<l jjeers. 
The major findings may be* summarii^'il as follows: 

iH'veiopmental changes iKTUr in the cognitive «)ni}xment of children's at- 
titudes tiiwanl emotional disturbance. Young children generally attribute tie- 
\\HiHT to thiMr fK*ers nn the basis of agpvssive behavw. Fourth- through 
si'vrnth -grade .suhji*cts an* able to disceni both emotional dlsturfaaiK-e and its 
!*i'venty in ?»tory character?^. Behaviors that violate social norms and aggressive 
liehav lofs are the basis for middle gnulf pupils' deviance attributions to im- 
aginary characters as well as deviant fieers. Seventi^n-year-old student.V }M»r- 
I'fptions of t-motional disturbanct* i^arailel adult conceptuali^tions of the 
phf'Oomenon. 

m 
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Tte ^iidies whkh have btm revfewcd Uhmtrate that the eogi^ve and 
sfifiei^iive compmems of dsikfai^*^ alt it ut tes toward their «&(fti(»»Uy d^urhed 
peers are relied. Stciry c^aractefs to whra itevtance i^trSwikms m made 
are diafited imre tlmn tt^ ehartfU^ mi m d^r^«id« Stinitariy* pe^ aoo^ 
ta»ce iitu<^ <tf eiBfAtona&y di^lurbed pern imtkaoe that in genmral amtkm* 
ally duAurbed chihben are perc^ved in a negating ftishkm and liked tesa than 
thdr i»ns&turbed counterparta. 

A €onmfi(tent fimbiHC ia the e^i^i&cmse of aggtessiw bdhavkr as a cteter^ 
min^ <rf both (teviaim attriimttos ami pear re;|ecti^ Reganflera of t)» age 
sprmsf uncter invrattgatkm or tte partkttkr methoA^qikal tedn^que used, 
fiegative attitudes are 1^ toward a chiU who bdmvea in an aggmsaire man- 

A nujor defimncy (rf tto rrairareh the bdi of studks oa tte bd^ vkral 
etmponent ef children's attitudes* Future research shcmld be directed to the 
general question of diikb«n*s behavi<^ teiMiemto toward tteir mm^maliy 
disturbed Bi^h soeimm^tric md cdisc^aticsml studies are nee^. 

Moat smpimant, resrard) b needed to prov^ a data base tor sodal ii^er* 
vention. With the growing awareness of the biqxHtanoe of reiaticHiahips in tte 
devek^»nent of social cmnpeteimes* it seems lik^ that in U» fiiture reme- 
diatkm of emotional dii^urbance will indwie more emphasis on understandiiw 
and modifying the interact i<m» between disturbed ami nondisturbed children. 
According to Hartup (1978), 

Peer relations contribute substantmlly to the tfevelopn^nt of social com- 
petencies in chiidren. Capacities to crrate ai^ nsaintain mutually reg- 
ulated relations with others, to adiieve effective nKxies of emotional 
expression^ and to engage in accur^ social reality testing (ferive from 
interaction with other children as well as from i^lt chikj interaction. 
(p.91) 

Resean'h is needed which is directed to assessing how the attitudes of children 
toward their disturbed peers affect the perceptions of tte enmtiondly dis- 
turbed children ami the subsequent social interaction between ti^ two. This 
infftrmation could pn^vide a basis for programs of social intervention. 
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Attiti^ Toward the Physically 
Disabled 



JEROME SILLER 



AlthcHi2(h attituden toward {Aysirally disabted peraond have been investigated 
frwn a variety of viewpoints, systematic using deveteped inrtrumen- 

tation. defined sami^ am! subttantidi pcqmlatiima are relatively infireqttenL 
Thift chapter will describe general tremte in the overall research, review se- 
lected ftystematkr studies, arrf discuss some of tiw methodokq^ka! problems 
that arise. 

There is ample evidence that tl^ term **pbysically tfsaWed,*' atthmi^ M- 
f^quate for certain purp<M*es, may not be a sufficiently clear rrferent (or many 
other purponrs. As used in this review, **physicaUy disabled" focuses primarSy 
on the sensory conditions, sw* as ileafroj^ and Windne^, and on the sketetal 
and motor conditions, such as wnputation, poliomyelitis, ami body defimna- 
tions. H<iwever, skin diswders, Inims, obesity, and otl^r f^jwical coiKStiwis 
that anmsi* «tmng social responses cleariy Call within its purview. Other con- 
ditions, such as cancer, heart disease. epOepsy, muscular dystrojAy, and the 
iike. also are considered here because there fa a clear continuity of attitude 
iirientation tov^-ard them. One other definitional m)te must be ^ded. Tlw 
presence nf neun)l<jgical involvement affecting a person's ctq^nitive coping 
poter^ial— for ejtample, cerebral palsy with cognitive dysfui^ion— substan- 
tially changes the stimulus lecture for nondisabJed respondents. The frame of 
reference here assumes that any central nervous system problem involves 
mf^torii- behaviiir without higher intellectual dysfunction, unless otJwrwise 
noted. 

The f*pc*dfic topic areas cfivered are measurement considerations, the struc- 
tuH' «f attituiles. ways in which the disabled are different, <tevelofm»ntal 
as|)i^it.s <jf disability, the social pcisition of the disabled, attitudes of rehabiH 
tation ;vnrk» rs. and variables affei-ting the interactions of disabled ai^ non- 
disables i }>t'rsiins. 

By now, there is abundant literatun^ on attitmles toward disabled persons. 
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Arfding to the problenM <a coventge w the wMe i^iarBen^ of relevant 

•rtictes and books thm^h iwiay jiwnab and otl»r iwbBo^ 

nwny fKfferent ^vrfimsiinjal groii|Ki. The; bam for iaigaiuzii^ «ir nut^ib], sad 

ev<n) for fH>tennimnR what matei^ to inchKfe. is tt» 

total review of tim IrtCTtture is available and thiH it would be rf vahie, within 

the ^f»ee limits <rf thia volunw. to lawtde a r^avsent^ve mof^ oi the 

reswch-hased literature cm attitwies toward the diaaUed. KLaaqr stta&s that 

could and would have been bichtded. if sfisce were not a amstraint, can be 

fimiiH) in tKme the general texts atMi reviews (e.2.. Bai^ 

& Gonick, 1953; Cruickshank 1980; Kutner. 1»71; McDaniel, 19718; Safilios- 

RothsehiW. 1970; Siller. 1976a. 1978). 19M. in presm mer. Chipman, Fet^ 

guiwn, & Vann. 1967; Siller. Ferguson. Vann. & Holland. 1967; Wright. 1960; 

Yuker. Bk)ck. & Younnif. 1966). Since most of the wwk whkh has been done 

with sduitit has import fw ehiHren, data from all age gnM{» are «H»klered. 

The absence f>f a xepsrate section on parental attitudes stems iwt frwn the 
hubject*» lack of importance but fnmi the almt^t complete lack of sijpiificant 
research on this vital topic. 



MKAid'KKMfcNT I'ONSIOERATIONS 

Inasmuch a» virtually Jl technique** generaLy emj^oyed in the nMaaurement 
of attitudes have tteen iwetl in n-Iation to disability, evaluation of individuid 
stmlies hecrimeti difficult becaui<e of tiw ab«em;e of wiequate technical infoi^ 
matirwi u> &t^nfw the measuring inrtrunwnts and the limits to tl^ generalizatiwj 
of results. M<wt instrunwntt-. have been used only once, with rm follow-up 
studies. Other m^or deficiencies in attitiKle respanch have been tl» lack of a 
theoretical framework to jjuide scale development ami irwufficiently s«iwitive 
measure.-* of children's attitudes. However, several systematic and prcq^ram- 
matic a|)pniaches have been umiertaken. 

A basic citnwptual division of the attitude nwasurement donwin is whether 
attitude?* towanl the disable*! are best represented alonjt a single proitive- 
nejiativf dimension (e.g. . the Attitude Toward Disabled Per^jns Scale. ATDP. 
fif Yuker et aJ.. I96B) or as multidimensional in clwracter (Siller. 1970a; Siller. 
Chipman et al.. 1967; Siller. Ferguson et al.. 1967). 

I'nidimensional approaches to attitude measurement derive a sin^e score, 
such as «l<^e <>f jH-ceptability. p{»itivene»s. or «illinjcm«M» to associate with. 
Even whi-n multiple sam-s are obtained, as on a sociometric s^e, a sinjide 
unih?rlyinK dimension Ls i^umed. In practice, despite the name offered by the 
scales developed and the difTer^nt areas of content t^jped. such scales usually 
inten'»»m late fairly hi<f hiy . Most sinjfie-score measures probably tap a mixture 
of «lin«'n.««ioa«» on an affective (feeling) level (Siller. Ferguson et al., 1967). 

Cfiwen and his associates have provided unidin^nsional scales on b!im!n<»S8 
{(Wen. I'mlerherg. & Verillo. im-. Cowen, Underberg. Verilk). & Benham. 
IWl! anfl (leafness (Cowen. Bobrove, Rockway. & Stevenson. 1967) which 
have riHi iv.-.i more than the usual peripheral development and usage. Also 
widely uw-jf Art' the semantic differential (Osgood. Suci. & Tanmibaum. 1957) 
and a set of stimulus pictures depicting children in whkih all features of ap- 
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peaiwice are heM coDHtant exct?pt the presence ur absence of a vhMe fiiyisksl 
handicap and the type of handicap (see the 10 referemrei* to Richanfaifm, atom? 
and with hii* ai^-sociate:*!. The picture {^limuU ha%'e been widely used with 
chtklren. 

A variety of jH>ciaI-difitance meanurej* have alw been reported and are di»- 
cuj^ throuKhout this chapter. The results of »uch sti«ik?» are nK»Uy unin- 
temaing in that the ratinjpi are h^^y influenced by the other conditions 
which were rated concurrently aid tlat tJ» empirical fimli^ are virtually 
never tied to a priori theory. Psyctonwtric JK^istication i» imially laddng 
and aminiptiont* of dimenskmality are iwmetimes inap{»vfHriateiy nw ie (Slier, 
Chipman et al., 1967). The precis dimension upon whidi the »ocial-di«tance 
indiceH are taken (e.R., preference, seriousness for oneselO oft«i differ finom 
study to study, making comimrison diffkuH. 

A stnmK relati<m between a measure of dis^ality attitude ami nomlisaWity 
indices is yet to be den%>nstrated (Siller, Chijmian et aL , 1967: Siller, Ferguson 
et al.. 1967), Does this mean that sudi rriations are absent or tiwt extant 
instruments are too insensitive? The latter possiNlity is tl» nme likely. TTw 
fvlation of methodolcqpcal pn^ms of measuring disaWlity attitudes to two 
thef^retical issues was siM!s:ested by Siller (1966). The first n^thodological 
difficulty. mentic*ne«i earlier, is the vague referent fi«- the general term 
ability." This pnxredural {w^lem reflects ih^ thewetical issue of the extent 
to which the puWic s attitiKles ger^ralize across disabilities and the extent to 
which they are specific Ui a disability. The second tlK?«netical iMUe pertains 
to the dimensionality of attitude stracture. By empfoying only a single sum- 
mative scf>re. both the Cowen scates and the ATDP treat this domain as 
unkiimensional (rther worii suj^irts the contenti<m of muhidimeitekinality. 

An imfxirtant implication of the multidinK-nsional a{^»rc^h is that one's 
definition. c*onceptuaiization. aral nu^urement of the attitudinal domain be- 
come more difleremmletl ami flexible. M*uor theoretical ami empirical issues 
of this attitufle donuiin were investigated in a series of studies uncter the 
writer's direction i h erguson, 197U; Siifer. 197<ta, 1970b, Mifer, Chifmian et al- , 
mi: Siller. FerguMin, Vann, & Holland. I96H: Siller, Ferguson et al., 1967; 
Vann. 1970). The purjK>se of these studies was to describe and measure sal^nt 
flimensions of attitudes of nondisaWed persons toward the fAysically disabled. 
The latter measurement aspect is discussed here; the tteoretical a^^j^ct of 
dimensionality ami the empirical fiwlings hase<l on it are discussed in the 
*Mrt ion nn structure of attituiles. 

SUler ami his assixriates developed a series of fiwrtor analytically Imsed scales, 
collectively called the Disability Fa'^or Scales (DFS), which cleariy demon- 
strate muitidimensionality in this domain. Eschewing the general term •*di»- 
aWility/* si-fjarate <^uestif>nnain*s fUkert-tjTK*) have teen deveh^jed on the 
corjditiims of amputation, biin'^ness, ca*«metic corehtion (Siller, Ferguson et 
ai.. U^iS: Siller, Ferguson et al., I9fi7>. deafhess (Ferguson. 197»), obesity 
^Vann. IHTiM. cancer (Siller & Braden. 1976). and a general s^ (Siller, 1970), 
The si't uf <iue.stii>nnaii^*s pnA ides wide flexibility in assessing attitudes toward 
sfierifu di>ahsiities or towanl disability in gem-ral Each questionnaimr is scoml 
for a numlH-r of dimensions, usually sevt^n. The scales are self-reporte«l. ob- 
j<H*tiv««ly sciired. wonomicaliy administeretl in terms of time, ami c<imprehen- 
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«We to «}oIe«ceM«. ReUatrititie»« with fcw excef^:Kmii. rai^ t%m tl^ h«h 
to the -S'^'*. VaMity ami cross-vaUdatkm 8tiidte» have imiven to be v«y 
^q^mtive. The ^)^•S hiiii been widely used and hB» often been dbmminatii^ 
when iAb»T uwtnmienU* have mii been ie.g., HariKiU & Kek, 1973), The DFS 
has been used to asue^ the attitiKfea «>f a nim^x^ af diiiability gmtps and a 
iwritten verskm f«p tte has been '.jsted (Zuckennan, 

Whitenw) & Lukoff (1964, 1965) also have ^f^^ a ecm^xmema a{qm»ch 
to th^ HtiKly of attitudes toward the disabkd. Untihe the SiUer ^^>road), in 
whfch a »imjlar-iten! format mto deliberately Ufied to minimise instnm^nt 
varianeif. Whiteman and LukofT u«ed a divemifSed-item fc»inat to minimise 
response set and to lend support to duHten* f^^Um^ euttii^? an^ imikes 
that refer to common cwtent but dilfer in moik^ of ^^ntatkm. Eiwentially , 
tl» partkukr fectorial dimensions d>taimd in their stiMlies can be suI»ud^ 
wHhin the sn^t curtained in the Silfer w<h*, thus tenchi« crectetKre to both 
(mentations aiid to the meamr^fftUnest^ of the dimefwioi^ oMained. 

An interesting dtflerent multidimensionai ajqim^ to ^titt^ n^asurement 
in disability wa» followed by Jih^ in a series of stud^ extending over a 
number of years awdan, 1»7I). A jwiori attitude behavics' scales <ABS) wew? 
tkvek^i by JonJan. using Gutlman fi*cet theoryj and u»ii« the following 
<»rderMi levels: s,xif tal stereotype, society nonn. p^wnal moral e^^uation, 
per^inaJ hypothetical action* personal feeLng, and personal action. T1» con- 
ditions studied by Jiinlan were deafhess. mental illness, Black-White relations, 
and mental retanlathm. The reports of certain reliability aiu) validity data 
support the appnwch. An interesting feature of the ABS has been Jordan's 
extensive use tp( cr«>s^-euilurai sampU^ci. 

Although the ATDP has been used in studies with the DKS and the ABS, 
sample sizes have not been sufSdently large w representative to draw firm 
conclusions reganiing their interrelations. However, the contenticm indsoited 
previously, that the ATDF is basically a measure of general ailect, receives 
empirkal su^>rt from the (act that when tl^ DKS and the ATDP were used 
together, what wert* identifii-d as general affect sailes m the DKS correlated 
most highly with the ATDP (Siller, Ferguson et al. 1967). This last finding 
has been repi'ateil in a number of unpublished studies by the writer since the 
ea. Jer report. 

One final m)te; Considerable dissatisfaction has been raised in many qimrtem 
regarding the omission of situational factors in the at^iessment of per^nality 
ami attitudinal effk*cts. Slc>at ami Franke! (197^) examim^d the contributions 
of subjects, disabilities, situations, sex of taiyet persons, and iUmis to the 
\-ariations of attituck^s toward persons with disabilities, and their remits i^rongly 
suggest the need for im?luding the situational aspect within a multkiimen&iond 
anal>tic framework, and for considering the interaction of these variables. 



STRI CTI KE OF ATTiTLllES 

ronceptualization nf the dimensionality of attitwles in relation to structiav 
obviously ha*4 considerable practical and theoretical implication- The nwst di- 
rect and exten.-^ive research bearing on this ciincept was conducted by Siller 
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BS^ ajwwiaten (Kergusw, I97fk ^Iter, lOTOa; SMtar. Chiimian H «L, 1967; 
Siiter, Ffrguiwm el al , 1987; Vann, and unfiuUissIm) wotk). T!» inves- 
tigatif nut havr hern cnww v»lk;^ted on a variety of {N^mialkm^ and ral»tanUal 
* numbiw «if perswrtm awl have b«?n ^tmfirmed by the wcm* ot rttem In slKat, 
ta*ven fairiy comprehenrive difiurmkmH of attHutte, atof* with scates to mor 
mire tl»v dtmenskHw. have been found fw a rangp <rf condHkma. Althcmgh. 
for certain comliticms (eai^er awl <*esHity). the seven luive been 
c«^pletely ofatairad, in genera! iJw fiiwiii^ on attitudimd com|m^t8 can be 
ck'sicribed b» fo}towt<: 

1. Ititemcfiufi Strain: onea^ineiM^ in the p'weMe of disabled permm and 
uncertainty about how to cteal with them. 

2. Hrh^tion ijf'infinmtg: rejectiOT of ck»e, fi^rticulariy &imliai« relationships 
with the iju^bled. 

3. (ietfemlUHi Kfiecfiim: a pervaaive native and derogatmy apfHt>^ to 
dinaUed perwrnii with ctmitequent iMivocacy of Aegrejtatioa. 

4. Anthpfihrian VittnoHJ^neM: «^tenaiUy a •*pnM^abled- iHrientatitm, thia 
factor iji it-ally rooted in an authoritarian context ilmt manifests itself in u 
call f'lr special treatment which b te«s benevolent ami more harmftil than 
it swmj*. 

5. Inferred Kni^iimmil Von^rqueneen: intense h<^t!le references to the char- 
acter and emotinnri of the disabled person* 

fi. thHtrri^Hfd Idetififmifuw: perwinalized hypersensitivity to disabled peiwins 
who ser\e as aetivaton« of anxiety abimt one's own vulnerability to disa- 
bility. 

7. Iwiwfni FfutrfivNal LtmitathfiM: devaluation of the cap^ties of adisabted 
person to i*o{H' with the environment. 

Thi* study fif these comptinents has led to a number of sitrong eonciiMons. 
Mmv uf whirh arv nested here. Tt^ seven dimemiow repiwent an hutial 
taxonomy of the attitudinal domain in disability ami und<nibtedly teve impli- 
cations for oth<*r deviant winditions. Attitude compcments are highly general 
acros.* disabilitiej^. Components of attitudes within a disability tend to be 
}w>sitiv<'Iy correlated, unA a person favorable or unfavorable toward one dis- 
ability Hkely will haw similar feelings toward others. The grroteftt consisten- 
vivH in attitudi-ji scron** disabilities ordinarily will be on the same cimiponent 
(e.g.. Inferred Emotimial Consequences on amputations with Inferred Emo- 
tional Consequences on any other condition). The structure of attitudes for 
f ihyi*it al disability is organized more strongly annind attitude component than 
by sfn-rifu* 'liHability eoiwiition. 

Whereas attention to a specific attitudinal component nwiy be justUied for 
a frarticular purpf^. carefial thought should be given to what oi^ is really 
inti-rt^^ti-ci in and to pursuing the flexible nnA differentkted attitudinal j^th 
nilhiT than an unnecesnarily less differentiated path. 

With mon' work on the «*tructure of attitudes, it is almi^t certain that there 
will <-merg<- various disability-spedfic dimensions like those found for cancer 
<S!i;er & Brailen, 1976) and obeiiity ( Vann, 197(J). It is less likely that a m^jor 
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th«^ it b) not impotutible. 



ARE THE PHYSICALLY DISABLED REALLY DIFFERENT? 

Do the fdiyakally dwaUed. in &Gt. so j^esetA thenadwa as to promHe dif- 
ferential tjvatnwnt by <^r«7 Writers in the arra NiwiiKss, to* exami^, 
have tcMitd Mwh points of difiEprence as "uiwvenneiis in level <rf fiuKtionifl^ 
from oiw cognitive an» to ai»ther^ (Witkin. Btrnbaum, Lcmcmaro. Lrfir. & 
Herman. 196H. p. 767). developimfntal delays (Fraibent. 1968). differential ego 
<telay« (Sandler. 1963). and lost imerf^ with tl» mother diw to inaHlity to 
look and Mnile at eadi other (Biuiingham, 1864). The frequent nannerioms 
("HinduunK"^ and Htare of the Uiral have deeidkti soeial imp^. 

The possibility of actual systematic differeiK»«i in sodal petvei^lon of the 
dij«ab!ed ha» been raitied (SehifT & TJdiyer. 1974). Rkhapdsraj, Hastorf. and 
Dombtwch ( 1964) studied 9- to 1 1-year okfe and concluded that restricted 
to direct experience in sodal interaetkni kmA» to the tmpoverishnmit (rf per- 
cepcual c-ateiffirtiaaition, Kleck ikimn«trated experimentally in a ser^ of stiri- 
ien fuiw thf behavior of a noidiandkapped person is modi^ in the fH^me 
of a handicapped person— ftn* exampte, shorter re^xn»e«( to questkms ami 
more dl^lortion of o|>inion (Kleck, 19B9; Kleck, Ono, & Hastorf. 1966), Cmner 
and Pilia vin ( demonMlrated that di^bted persomi expermice con^ider^le 
di«aimfort in encounters with j*y»icaily normal pentons, Ai* Schiff and TTiayer 
i I974> i>iwer\ed. there in a |mttem irf mutual diOlculty in diraUed/nondisabled 
interactiom*. Schoggen pointed out tl« behavkir wttings were nme 
of a behavior determinant than a child's physical characteristic^, a p^ion 
that ij* at vanance with the umoi tendency to identify the determinant of 
pnibiem interaction within the imiividuaL 

Such behaviors of nondinabled, unthinkiiv* and ummpathic persona b» atar- 
inK. rude questions* or actions. aiKl devahiative and subordinating Ktioiw pre- 
cipitate ri»sentment ami anger in reanimi. The attitudinal dini^iimon of **Infenred 
Erootj<maJ Consequence's** (described previously) may be derived in part from 
the insistence that disability distorts oi^V charmer and, in pj rt, fhmi the 
aninr reactions of a person who **has h»l it." 

To deal with the pressures upon them, disabled persons, like \ he nondisa- 
blefi. US4' variiHis defensive ami coping techniques (Lipp, Kolstoi . Janu»s, & 
Randall. 1W58: Siller, lyftm). Denial of the implications of the diiiibility is a 
particularly important defensive n^chanism whose operation varies greatly 
among persrms. A consequence for measurenwnt is that self-repoi ts by dis- 
aWefj perwofw may be based upon real fpeHngs. what they wfeh Wire so, or 
beliefs of gn^ater negativity than n^y inrtually exist (Dixon, 1977: Fri# ml 1971: 
Weinberg-Asher. 197«). 

Disturbances in nondisabled-disabled person interactions are attributed to 
an assumeil "im^irment in em^thic ability** due to the supped diTerent 
dt*ve|fr{>mental tracks imposed by disability. Black (lfl64), using a projictive- 
iy]H* test involving disabU*d participants in helping rotes, reported thi t tJ)e 
physically normal people found it difficult to think of a dis^led person as a 
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he^er. Two moiv Htiufes found quite oppofiite ivhuHia; rmidiaat^ and un- 
dergraduattffi who rP8p<HKfc!d to hypmheticat ccninwUnfr mtuatkiiiti preferred 
dtMbled iivvr mmfUrabfed ctKinmflors (BniUwn & H^reiMm, IVTi; Biitd^U & 
Fivdrid»on, ItfT-i). 

One nuKht infi^ that, a» scan ixtw iWpsMA from the direct f&A iSsaMlity, 
eviitenee can be (H^viikd to demcmstiate etth^ the (mHencc absence q£ 
(^ydKikq;icul difl^nce^ anmng tito diMt^. Tl^ c^vkmis f^ymcal difiSmme 
canmK defimr r«*mi)tinx ivactkmn. A» Wriaht (1C84) has ^^iwwn, a ""npt^^ 
may occur where imfmqier gemrati^ion» are a^ttie from one charKteristk 
of a pennon (e.K-« the fdiyf^ical) to other diaractert3»tic9 (e.g.. tl^ imeUeetual 
or emotkmaiK Much of the data »ugge»t that if the (disabled {»e^tent tt^mseh^ 
as **diflfi»rent'' the behavior b <rften a i^eetmdary cvH^equence of tte social 
climate rather than of the inl^rent di»l^ty-s^)edfic (riieimmmn* Mmiarty 
(1{I74) pointed out, '*Only when minca4ty group RKrmbera are stqpnatised <ki 
they ftfei aiKl act like siedal deviantJK*' (p. 849). Hie 9<mWc^ydiok^ical ap- 
pruach, whkh is batwd upon the dynamic interact itni of di » ab te d and nomUa^ 
abted pcrMon». t^eenw to be the moat suitab^ for umkratanding thin cimif^x 
{situation because there can be no static '^rifd^t^ annwer to the question of the 
liearee to which an undefined person with an ambi^o^mbtly perceived disability 
w -different": l)iffen*ni to w)H>m and for what purpo«»e? 



IIEVEUIPME^TTAL ASHEtrTS 

Phyj!Ui-al di.Habllity cimfrunU^ parents, pt-ern, and other mgnifii^t otl^rs (a» 
well onetieif) wrih t^Hnething of p-eat import (Richard^mi, t9SSh Our kmwl- 
eiige of familial attitude}^ con^ii^ts mostly of anecctotal and dinical-type repmta. 
The more research-babied studies j^enerally are weak because of, for example, 
Hmal] numbers. limited nonrandim i!(ampte8« pocH" instrun^ntatkin ami n^th- 
f nif lit 9l(it\H, ami imniefjuate or crude t^tatisitical handlinic (Jordan, 

(hily a few Mtudiet* rvpmt on the emeivinf? perc^tion of dhtabxlity in pre- 
i^vhwA age children (Fine, 197H: Jonej* & Sisk. 1970: Popp & Fu, ISWl; Wein- 
berK, I^HH), Weinbenf (ia78) examii»l ;^ to 5-year-okl chiklren'» awareneas 
or physical impairment. The ^mrtkripants were shown pictures of a «an»-sex, 
abled-hodied child sitting in either a regular chair or wheelchair and were 
HMliHii a seri«*>i of yes no questions to assetts their attitudes toward the pictured 
child. Wi'inber^ found a shift of umlerstandtni; between age« 3 aiKi 4. The 
yfiun^er chil<Jren did not ap{H'ar to relate to the diKabiitty « whereaa the 4-year- 
oids responded that what was different was that the child was in a wheelchair. 
It ^uuiii si'em that by age 4. children have learned something about |:diysical 
disability anrl attrmling to it as a distant but important element. Further, 
W*'inlMTg n»jM)rtiHl that kmiwleclge abijut disability dws not have a significant 
effect on liking, uillingness to share, or perception of the disabled chiM's desire 
t<i play. 

Joni's and Sisk iVJl^U ^tiahe*! nomhsabled children, ages 2 to 6, who 
rt*sfH>n4!t^i to (]rawings of a ame-sex chikl wi^ng a leg brace ami without 
the brace. Stamlanl questions were aske<! n^^anling interpersonal acceptance 
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and UmiUtkms imposed by ottkapedk ifisfUiiUty. At age 4, diikbm began to 
iuiif^ently pmeive the iimitatk»» imposed by ortIuq)edk dfa^Oity. Re^ 
spotiseH to the two drawii^ were not lOgmfiegiiUy (UfftMtfttt (a^ from the 
&y<^^Mi fcmHiT n>)erUufi <rf the orthopedkally (fisabM chiM in respome 
to tfa! question, ** WouM you pl^y with Wmr ). The SssAM chiid waa peitdved 
a« teds likely to have fim by 4* to 6-year <^ 6- to e-year dds. in general, 
qiiali^ their respmses fay inc&aSii« cimttt^ imcfer whi^ t^ briteved 
t)^ diaat^ dUld wmikl lave &n (h* be acwptal^. 

and Fu (IWl) investigated by txmm of s&fes and a t^ recmding 
wl^i^ prradml duMren <JV » 121) had a realbUc umiejirtai»fing <rf the 
limstatiom impoKed by varbitf firtb(^)e<& disability. Tl»y kwa tl»t pre- 
sidHi^re aware that such e<mlitbm8 m^t imptme ph^ksal Umit^kMte 
and temM to perceive Ute ^riewbodMi chibhnm as nm« €^>^ i^ 
varkmn tanki^ Aflective meamirea were not lAtained, so the implicate (tf 
the fimUngH for the interpersonal consequei^es 1^ 
were ntA enti^ilMH^. 

Fine (1978), using 125 |»ne*^im^ (ageA to 6 ywa, 5 montJw) found 
that 50^ or mc»e (Manage gnmpfUdm^cOTvetlyictei^ picture 
(mi^ng ien arm) as ''diflerent** 6mn t!^ two ottmiB t^ 
ftrt- lb* fniem*n€f* of the left arm until tte interval ctf 5^ to 6-8, ChUdrra at 
all age intervaL» sstudied were abte to discrimiittte the perce|^ual|y dif^nt 
fricture; h<iwever, ait a group, the nogimty did m^ do «io uittii abnort tin» for 
regular ischool entranit*. it wan fouial that t^ l«se rate for tte entire pofm- 
tatsm in applying negatively towd wyectives (i^y, man) to the disabled 
picturf wus Mi> high that it virtually precimied difl(mntmti<m between eariy 
ami min-early pereeivern (i.e,. thwe who eould correctly id^iti^r tte "^iifier- 
ence" before their a^^ peers). This result suggest** Uiat awareness was |n>esent 
althfHjgh it iiid not meet a rigcmmfliy j*^ criterion for correct peixreption of 
the diflerence. 

Hyputhem- s regarding the reUtsontt of ia£(tratim anxiety and self-concept 
to agr i;f onjH?t of penreptual discrimination wen? tc^d by comparing 20 early 
perceiven* lu 2^) matched (age, sex, IQ) controls on the CbUdren^a Thematic 
Apperception Te^tt ((TAT) and the ("hildren^s Self-Social Construct* Test 
(CSSf) for the variabieii in qt^tion. The result* supported both bypoth^es 
regarding cai^tratioii anxiety: There were higi^ castration anxiety scenes far 
early peireiverH, ami those with higher castration anxiety scares were more 
negative. The h>ixrthesis on the greater i^tive .^-elf-image of egrly perceivers 
received support, but no retotion was fourrf between attitudinal evaluations 
of phy«iical deviation and »elf-€vncf?pt. 

The findings uf Weinberg (197H> ami Fine (1978) extend doH-nward the 
prt'vkjiii* findingH of Ricteudiwn { 1970) regarding the negative attitude Omiurd 
th«' diHabl4»<i hvUl by first graders. That attitudes of elen^ntary sehooi axid 
nidf r children continue to be negative has been <h)euniented in many otter 
rtudiifs. Adoh^scence in particular poses threats ami irmwies i^gstivity (Siller, 
("hipman < t al., IJIH7). The key petition of the preschool y«n» fw subsequent 
attitud»' formation certainly lieserven considerably more attention than it has 

lmpf)rtant sustained resrarch on the developmertsJ aspects of disability has 
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b(*en eomJucted by Richards^m and iw fumjciale^ (Hee rvferenec^ to ai^pecU^ of 
thtfir Work in varhmti fwtkmi^ of thui chapter). RsdumbumV Ym»k iwamarement 
ifevkt* haH h^*n h ptctun^treference rankiiiK method (i»ee Chapter 4K Some 
irf the e?i!*vntial riiKitn|{!« of hin rm'airh RUKReHt (a) wkie$«f»t«d prefereiKe for 
mmham1ica{4ie<i ovm* handioipprd chifcireti, with Inference fm* certain dira- 
WlitieH; <bu remarkably co^uwtent catteriiyj of dii^abiUty conditkmti by xn^upH 
of chiMren from very differ^t getqn^^ ^ettii^ am} social baci^ptHiml^; 
ie) a peruxi of clfktie interaction doei^ tM change preieremes: and <d) neither 
interaction nor tHfing disabled oiH?^f chat^ce the order of preferencett (Ridi- 
imlMon, \yf7ih 1U71: Richard^n & Royce. Ricbard^m^ Goodman, 
HaHUMf. & IlomNiHdi. I96t; Richardmm, RomUd* & iOeck. !»74). 

Richanl^Mm ( IH^) maintained that positive <fr negative prrferences for Hp»- 
cific (ILsabiiitit^ reflect wkiely l^k] mdal attitmie« toward the handk;a|^ed 
and that chiMren becon^ more flodaUsed through ^{ing« their onter of 
IHvffremv bec«»n^ similar to that irf'aduhii. 

Interestingly, tht* uj^e of the pieture-prefuremf techni<tue hm failed to sup- 
port certain po^ibk' preconeeptiontit to nit, (a) an intense interaction in a 
nHatively nhort period of tinH* can ovem^ initial barr^n^ (K!ed(, lfK9: 
RichanlHim, lJ#>i): (b) jsreatrr contact fadlitates^ personal knowledge of cme*t$ 
twvrs anti thu^ afTonlM grt*ater opptnlunity to nmke j(Kigmenti« baned on more 
than fihy^ical appearance akine (Ridiard^ et al., 1974); <c) high i«ociumetnc 
%Xnlw would iewl one to expre^ more rmrmalive v-aluen toward the hantls- 
capfxMi while lf»w !*fK-ifimetrfc status would lead to U^inwiften expressed nor- 
mative value* ( KichanlHiin & Kr^lman, iVTM; and id) ftimrtional imp^mwnts 
are leaj*t likn! iKubardtWin et ai.. 1961). 

Th#' i^>nclu,«4ion*4 re^rhed by Richardt^n awl hin a^^iMJciates mng the Picture 
Ranking Ta^k have not ^ne undiallei^sed. Yuker il^il in a highly critical 
soiirle. chall*'n)fe>i the cuncluiiion that a siabt orcfcr of preference for handtcapst 
h'4s \n^'n t^Mablishnl ami cautioiw that 'the interpretati<»ns obtained thnnigh 
the UH' of the Pjcturi' Ranking Tai^k an*, at best, af^licable oiily to chiU 
oUaixHMl using this tank, ami nhituld not be generalized** (p. A fuU re^^pome 
t#> YuktTV mtid?<ms sub>*equently wai* m^ie by Richardiam (liw:?) and study 
nf Ihith articles is highly rtwrnnvmietl both for their substantive implications 
ami for insight mto the n>nceptual and methwlological issiK*?!; involved. 

THK SIK IAI. KDSITION OF THK PHYSICALLY UlSAHLKII AND 
PRKKKKKNCK RANKlN{fS ¥OR n'PKS OF OISABILITIKS 

I*nibably the nuK< widely quotwi summao' of attitudes towanl physically 
t|isililr«l fMTsiiOs is that of Barker et al. UySi): "Public, vertmlized attitudes 
towanl ib.^blt*il piTsuns are on the averaj?e mildly favorable: an aitjireciable 
mintinty nfK'niy <»xpn*ss ne^ativi* attitUiies...InfKrect evidence sujqrests that 
<li*«'}i»'r unvirMizeil attitudes are more fretjuently hostile" ip. h4). Twenty 
yi'ars nf v^ ork in this domain an<l di^sc review of the literature convince me 
nf the rnfitinue<l truth of Barker's summar>' statement. Physical disability, in 
nioM mstioin s, IS a stj^mati/^Hf < omliti«n with distinct s/xnal problems for the 
disabU*<l jHT^im. 
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Sackiftii*try ha» been a m^jw tod in examiniiw the Hoda! f^mw of hamil- 
cB|^ chiWivn. In one early study (Fmrt:, 1%6) it waj» fmoKl that physically 
haitelicapped chiWren were not accef^ by m^mai ehikhm in imegn^ daflses 
ami that few h4Mi en<iU|fh p^isiitive aMtetn to ofhet cmnp^ly the n^ative 
effect of being »abele<l r^ii^}^} by their claiMmatei». Around the sanw 
time. Freeman ami SonnegaV (19G6) mmltr* }»nivided mi basb fw assumii^ 
that speech handio^qied children were Hodally rej^ed nm^ely beciuiw of 
s^-ech. Si»ldwedel and Terrill (1967) finuid the soci<»netric st^us of disabled 
children to be siimilar to that of their normal ciaHHrocmi peer8« white Elser 
( 1»56) fouml the sociometric «tatu» of bfarinK-hamticaM^ed children to be tower 
on the averai^ than that of their da^wnate*; tlH? krast Kcepted children were 
the mildly handicapped ami thiwe uithwit hearing akfe. Hie fimiiiv?^ by Raskin 
paralleled thei*e results; he noted that Wind children tended to be liked 
but m>t well respected, A general pattern conclusions from the early 8tudte» 
suKgi*ntj* that despite the pnu^ice of placing excef^ional children in regular 
clai*i*e?» t« enable them to maintdn normal rebition^ with their peem, »egre- 
gation fnrtn their iieen* wan not {prevented (Gronlumi. 19ft«). 

Stuiiiei^ carried out in the lyfiO's continue to support the earlier findings of 
impairwl .social sUtUM for disal^ chiHren: Centers and Centers (1963). for 
fji mentary ?Khm>l age amputee chiklren; Ban»avage for orthopedically 

imimirifi aduiem'ntrt; ami Gallagher (1969) ami Marge (1966) for speech^ 
defecti'/f rhildn*n. In the latter studie^^, however, aceept^ility of .speech- 
disahlefl fhildn-n wai4 mit fouml to be a factor in playground activities for first- 
ami thinl-graiie peen*; teachers' attituik^ toward »pe h deficiendes were 
thfiught to be hjghly influential on the other children lUagher. 19(}9). al- 
thfHigh there was a tremi fw t^hers to prefer m>rm^ speaking children 
(Marge. 1!I6«). Mf^her^ of mirmally s^peaking chiklren 1 rm differ greatly 
fmm mothers of speech-handicapped children in attitud* u)ward speech diK- 
i.nk r>. I.' vhanison s work, already cite<l, also supports the differentiated sit- 
uati . . ' / jisabif^l children. Thus, although some differentiation is found to be 
r;*lale<: lo s|Hiiflc activilii's ami nmy be a factor in the interactions of disable<l 
and nnmlisabltil children, a gii»neral picture of status devaluation repeatedly 
i'nit'rgi's. 

Inasmuch as the pressurt»s for njainst reaming have increased during and 
sim»e the 1970*s. one woulii expect the influx of disabled children into the 
regular sehcK)! system to impact on peers ami teachers far more thmi in the 
|>a>t. Ih'finitive st utiles an* tfi be fortbi*<miing. The wimplexity of the issues 
ami me'h^j^jolngicHJ }>rob!oms are such t^-di one wouki m)t expect isolated 
studies l>as«'<t on small. unrepn»sentativ«' samples of students, teachers, ad- 
ministratf>rs. and c(>mmunities to be a suitable mcxle for the exploration of 
thi'se prnbU'ms. 

Two studif^ an* n*pn'sentative of significant rL'seanrh. McC'auley. Bruin* 
mks. and Kenni*fly i lf>7ti) us€*d an /)hsc*r\'ation schedule of interactive behavior 
to i-iimfian' the U-haviur of hearing-imj^red and nondis^bleil chiklren in a 
i lassfoom >i tting. They refK>rte<l no significant differer*ces: however, disabled 
<'hi!dn-n n^lh'd mr>re hi^avily im tearh<'i^ as a source of rewarding sftcial in- 
tiTa4'tions when^as the nomiisahled chikln*n reliwl mon» on their pec*r groups, 
Reich. Hamhleton. ami HoukUn (1977) eonduetetl a study of 19f> hearing- 
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hnpuivd stuftenUt in four pnignun^ tiat varied in (fefp«e of integTBtion. After 
controUinK for relevant variable. RHch and hte aiwod^e8 concluded Uat the 
r«8uita wdkate that intei{ntf^ is bet^fidal to academk <kvek^»nent but may 
(ttimulate pentonol and mirial diflkulties; r^ardleas (rf tJte type of im^rani. 
fltudents who are integrated must have hij(Wy developed oral rfdUs. at kast 
average intelligence, asd 8V|qx»rtive parent*. 

Imfdkatiims firwn «ueh stwlies suggest a need to create a mitoi ttet will 
mwotnize MtccessfUl interaetints beeauae (^vin« asi<te critieteBS r^ar^ng 
Mpeafic studieB or parts tit rtt^es) ehikbvn daaoKiXnte pmiotiiiced early 
attitu^ toward disabi&ty which tend to be negative. Chikfanra nttumain and 
bulk! upon these attitudes during the cmvne vi their ttevek^mimt, tend to 
iadate «■ at least to treat diildren with (&«lNlitie8 ^£fei«irtiaU^ 
influenced by parental and teacher attitudes. Actual perfonnances of disabled 
children may w may not influence intemtMHi wtonnes posHtively, tait ttey 
can rather e«Mly affect such interaetkHM m^gativdy. Cardbl intention to set- 
tii^j tJK »tage for constructive into-actwiffi is necessary because eont^ alone 
may have negative rather than p(»iuve aspects. 

Studks with adults are spread over many areas, sudi as {anofesuimal-client 
attitiKlea, teacher attitudes, and «n{doynwnt; schbc id these are discussed 
elwwhere in thin or other chai^erB. 

In n*search with aduHs, atteotkm has been directed so mi^ Xxxward 
the sociometric status of di,alried persons as toward establishii^ tlw general 
population's perceptions of diffwent disabihticM. Sodal-dBtance-type stmiies 
have established consistent arei sUble relative rankings amoi^ adults for a 
variety of physical and other cwiditkms (e.g.. Joi»s. 1974; Sh^n & Jensema. 
1968; Siller. Chipman et aL. 1967; Tringo. 1970>. TypiiaU results find cerebral 
palsy, body cteformatiiMw, and vbemty to be among the mwt njjected disaUl- 
itiess. whereas amfHitation airi blirebwas are nwre fevoraWy ranked, and nwny 
other condit ionh tail at variims points along a continuum. A coiwistent finding 
han been thai a relatively high degree of social acceptance is noted up to the 
point of marriage. A sharp decrease in percentages of sulyects who w»ld 
accept disabled persons occurs between the points on the scale labeled "WouW 
Haw as a Friemi" and -WouW Marry." Thus, in or« representative study, 
the percentages for amputees drop frtm aj^roximately 80 to 18; for persons 
in wheelchair, from 79 to 7: for the blind, 77 to 16; hareUp. 69 to 8; stutterer, 
♦iS to 7; deaf mute, M to 10; and cerebral palsied, 38 to 1 (Shwa & Jensema, 
1969). A jji'neral order of preference is. usually, physically dialed first, 
sensory di(*abl«l sectjnd. and brain iiyured third. "Social" conditions, such as 
mental illnesn*. aieoholiam. and delinquency are invariably rejected 

Shears and Jensema (1969) suggested that six dimensions probably conj- 
hini- and interact in the formation of stereotypes of anomalous persons; 
visihility. communication, social stigma, reversibility, degree of incapacity, 
and difficulty in daily living. Barker ( 1964) described an "oittwiic" ami "lunc- 
tionar dichotomy. Siller (unpublished) identified a set of primary variables 
that mwliate between real aspects of a disability and the ultimate form in 
H iiieh th<' cr»mp<>npnt« of attitude are structur«i toward that disability (tran- 
Hient-permanent. organic-functional, riiology. terminal-nonterminal, and 
personal responsibility). Each individi;al comlition also has the possibility 
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for cOTnoling certain |»yehok}$^ qu* tie*, e.g., paralysis-ifepemiet^, 
wrebnU palsy-imcontroited. »kin c«nditk)iw-dirtiiieH«i (SiH^r, Chipman et 

Pn-vkHi.Hl y . in (iincUfiMing tin^ multidimrni^ioiial nature of ^tituck»i and SUter^s 
cwiipoTO?nti* appnwich. it wa^ mentNim^l that attkiH^ can be {specific to a 
cmidition (e.g. . fcar of ca^ratUm) or raore fct^i^ral, enomifKUuai^ many con* 
ditions« (e.g., interactkin atrain). The question of which compoi^nti^ are saiknt 
;o a imrttcular dii^ability or set of diwbilit^ ia an em{»rka} qwstion to which 
<lata ah*ady have pra\-ided isome an»wn» (Kenafuami, 1»70: Siller, 1970a; SUer 
& Braden, Siller. Chipman el aJ., I9fu: SiUer. Ferguaon el al., 1967; 
Vann, 1970). The findinj^ «f Siller (l»7l>a) and SiUer and Braden (1976) ar^ 
unequivocal in regard to the pre^f nee of attitude compof^ntit acroHti di£(abilitie« 
which were operationalized in the UKS-Ueneral measure. Jones (1974). fol- 
bwing up implication!? uf the generality of altjluda* toward exceptional chil- 
dren, uM*d hierarchical factor analysis to analyze re^^pcmi^ to a sodai-distame 
questifMinaire (6 interpersonal situatioas am) 13 categories of exceptioi^y* 
mnexceptionality ^ The results rev-ealed a general f^or cwcemtng attituiles 
toward the dis^bleti which cut acrws type n I'isability aral interper»omd sit- 
uatii>n. The general factor was diflSwntiai ii nto attitucfe* to«*anl the phys- 
ically disabled, psyrhfilf>gically disablet,, and mildly mentally retarded- 
winexceptional. Attitudes towani the giftitl emeiiged as a sejKirate &ctor. 
Tringii ( 1971)) also fr»und a generally higher ccurelation of each disability var- 
iable on his .Hi)ciakii>lann< scale with the overall score than with other disability 
variables, suggesting the usefulness of generalized measures, such as the 
ATDI' or the cfimbining of I>FS scwu^s. However, Siller (1970a) specifically 
demonstralHl that th<' organizatii>n of attitiKtes tonard physical disabilities is 
much mf>re stn)ngly based upon the specific attitude component than toH-ard 
the flisahility type*. One might infer that the most useful appnmch to under- 
standing the attitudes of the general population is a sensitive appmriation of 
wh**ther one is interestnl in disability in general or in a specific disability, and 
whether fine ?H-e<ls to appniarh the pn>blem thnmgh an overall score <h- t hrnugh 
measures of sfn^'ific comf»>nents. {Vmcejrtimlization and instrumentation for 
pniceeiling in all neeessar>' ways are now available. 

ATTITl flES OF PKOFKSSiCINALS AND RfiHABILITATION 
WORKEKM 

An imj^M^rtatil itsjH-ct of the milieu of disabliHl persons is tht* interaction with 
various profi'ssional fNTs*innel in rt^habilitation and educational efforts. (For 
the review of studies of e<lucators' attituc^ towani hawlicapped pupils, see 
i "hapf er 1 1 ) Here, only some aspects of the attitudes of rehabilitation per- 
soom-i towani th(* fiisahU'fl are discusser!. 

Tertain kimls of c*nnilitif>ns tn^litii^nally have lesser '*appear' than do others 
to fimfessional worken*. Thus aging, menial retanlation. dying, an«l chronic 
disability al! s<'em to have n^lativeiy restrictetl interest for professionals in 
g«»i)iTaJ. I'rofessionals, like most jN^iple, f)refer working uith the "iK^autiful 
^HMjple" thost' who are mmi like th^'ms^^lves intellectually aiKl socially, ami 
th^jse who can U'nefit fnjm assistam-e. 
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Thiw, in ufie typkal rtudy. tiw tsmj^ reasons given by rehabUitatioii cmin- 
selor» for the prpfereno? not lo n4)^»liuite per^»ui with paitknildr kiiHte of 
4iii4abiUly wert* l^k of ^pi?ed and ease of suctren^ in achieving vocational re- 
hatriiitation ami unpreiiictabilily of dient behaviw (Gdklin, 1966). 

Eight m^jor physical d»aNHt^ were ranked <m Ikiw disturtHi« they wimW 
be a» personal afflictions by 7 rehalnlitation |B\)fe»»im, 32 Aature rehaWKtation 
ctHUteeton*. aral 50 Menaa membera (Wilsmi. Sakata, & Frumkin, 1968). TV 
latter two gmif^ were significantly differmt finwi the seven experts (}»iofi^ 
s«s ), whose attiluites were judged to r^msent a mcMie olyeetive view, Wilson 
and his associates noted that may ih^ tate ftw granted tiwt dther 

highly intelUgenl or highly intwested but relatively uninfonned persons will 
view handicaps with ll^ sanw objectivity as experts** (p. 1304). 

Warren and Turwr (1966) provkied data showing con^tent relative rank- 
ings of a variety of coi^itions of exceptionality by several gnm}» profes- 
sionals. The subjects indude^l 24 teachers of the mentally retarded, 22 social 
w<»rkers. W student nuraes, 17 medical sttalents. 27 graduate stwients in school 
administration, ami 219 fwychokHty and edta»tton stt^nts. The prefwwces 
for the total group were, in cmier aca<femicaUy talented, antisocial, sight 
handicapped, mildly retarded, hearing handicapped, brain if\jured, and se- 
verely retanletl. Rankings were dim obtained on tte educational em{^ias» 
that res|¥>mJents felt disabilities were 0ven in current training in their IfeWs 
of specialization am! on their familiarity with dis^led persons. The results of 
these rankings wen* almwt identical with the ranking of preference. The 
absemt- of much differentiati<in among the three categories sufflpests that a 
Cfimmon attilmlinal element umlerlses all. 

Several j»lu<lies have demonstratetl that the expectations of rignificant others 
rFygmaUfm" effect) affect the performance of institutk)nalized blind aikdes- 
a*?itj* in response to their houseimrents (Mayacbs, 1975) and the **blind role** 
assumes! by bliml fiersons {May^ias & Dwhn, 1976). Mayadas pdnted out 
how imp*>rtant it is for significant perscmnel to be «irefUly selected and to 
receive continuwl training. These findings are prolMibly as highly generalize- 
able t« all disability coFKlitions and all rehabilitation professions as they are 
to tnosl basic relationshifn* between persons oS discrepant statuses. 

For the characterizations of specific conditions, the research on attitudes 
lowanl deafness and cancer is a "sampler" (studies on bUndwas are reviewed 
in Mont>eck, IHTM. The attitudes held by pnjfessionals toward deaftiess seem 
to U« -miltlly fMjsitive** (Ferguson. 1970: Schn>edel. 1972). Educators familiar 
with ihv difficulty im{H>se<i upon cfimmunication are less positive. Ri'search- 
base<l studit^s on the attitwles of professionaLs towiu*d cancer are only now 
emerging. (Generally, the clinical findings of professionals' strong reactions and 
re^gative difltwntial ireatnwnt have been supported (Pinkerton & McAleer. 
|97r.; Tic h<*nor & Rumlall. 1977). The factorial structure of attituctes towanl 
i-ancer held by heaJth-relate<l professionals ami students only fwlially reflects 
i\u' structure of attitudes rej^atedly foun<l for other disability conditions (Siller 
& Bniilen. I97t;). It Ls obvious that the comlition of cancer projects a unique 
(juahty which must in- taken int(j njnsicleration in the training of professionals 
in ti'rm^ of impact both on patients and social jK*rceptions. irwluding percep- 
tions of the pn)fc»ssionaL«. 
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The oiidal nature itf the |»b«»1 rimem iq^ected by tto relmidKt^jM 
worker b <^mred m tte fireqiM^ with wlwh ^reet-csre p^rsmi^ con- 
tribute to their own ififfioUt^ m with dtdl&Bn and ^hilta armmd 

r^ia)»ltt4tf km isgi^^. Wcarlimi wtho mrnnft to *1new8Uf« awaiy^ c^a^aed 
feeMng» may unwtttii^ rphtfurce ctenlai and rtwciro d ep en dency meds ami> 
in acme cases, q^pit^^riate i»mniii^ mart^^ Firotnrtton and angar toward 
pemms wto <h> not ioiiawe or emfi^^n! ^ne «^ evidrat One aim can ohaere 
angwand reject cm the part <tfAaffmdt«idientawait}indivii^^ 
mamfe^ hostility w pasdve-wxresaivfi b^vior. 

It id cn»rud that dmite wtth chrm^ r jnditHm be 8df-^t£&^ wd Mtive 
hi tiMT own behalf. Thia hnpmitive can cim^ kAo conflk^ with some 
9kmk»' imentatii^ toward chent paaaivity. Wr^ (1919} fouml t^ ein}rf»sis 
m i^gative aspects of dis^Nliiy was neecfed by fniemfmak who "mected to 
reatwure themselves of the impoftame c^tteir service and thereby of them- 
seives"* (p. 94). 

Obhanlcsy (1974) wrote feeiiiws of ''mutual r»entmrat'* betwem cmm- 
sek^rs ami tlmr d^ts and described a number of causes of the mif^Msed 
resenliront. This investigator coiurliKfed timl by incre^ the counsekir's 
self-esteem through status ami finamdal rewwr^, as weU as alkiwis^ him a* 
ter the frmlom to express feeUiq^s in an atmosf^iere of mutual siqqmt pro- 
vided by members of the same ^fesskm, the eouraeior s own resentment 
would diminish, thus k^avifv him i»- her aUe to help the cl^nt with his 
or her resentment. OlshansJcy pointed out tluit <me aspect of client resentn»nt 
is that in counselor-client rtriationships latter is always in m\ ^nferior^ 
position. 

The statuswiifferential between professkmal and ciiem and between teacher 
and student was the tc^ic of a set of pq>ers by Frankel (19TO), Kerr (1970). 
and Siller (197f>b). U was evident that power elements enter into the status 
differentiai and that the prof^ional can symbolic dc^natbn* <tegradation« 
and inferiority or safay. security, and cimfkience. Siller attributed the fnimary 
signifKance of destn^ive status dsfferential situations to transferei^ dis- 
tortions*' aiKl ciHjntertransference. 

Much of the attitudinal and behavioral literature becomes more meanii^gful 
if it is viewed from the pmition of transference-counter4rans&rence. The 
psychoanalytic literature on transferen^ (the temiency for an individual to 
distort the realities of the present interpersonal reUtlom^p in accordance 
with impulsi^ and wishes derived from past cxperiem^es) and countf^rans- 
ferenee {similar actions by the prof^uuonal upon the client) is subc^tial. 
Although the action of transference-eountertransference is basic in the dinieal 
literature, particularly of psychodynamically oriented writers, there has been 
almfwt no effort to deal with this toi»c in rehabUitadon. 

A nott'worthy exception to the absence of attenticm to transfer {^non^na 
is Blank's ( 1954) description of certain fa^alent attitudes based on trai»fer- 
mce and cruintertram^ference in ccaiMekrs who vmsk with tte Mnd- He pointed 
mi that workers with serious e<vintertransfereiH;e problems are usually re- 
garded as having ''blind spots."* being inept, hostile^ too disturbed to work 
with clients, fir lacking initiative (being anxious and inhiMted), Bknk imiicated 
that many countertransfereiKes are not deep seated and, per se, are Mt 
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{isith<igiK>m<>r ^ or personality dii*onfcfr>*. The author offeml the h>'pc^he»tft 
that a grt'al Atiuf^ w<irker'a '•growth** whivh t>» attributni to -exptrfence'* 
actually rfprejH*nt?* tht- >(nHiu:il nnd pnijn^si^ive n»jM:Jutiim nf ct>untertran»- 
ferfiKT Mrtfbk-m4*. }»nm'i|ittl!y <>n a prw«mtM.'ious level, in inter^iow with 
clients (aiKl n>-wiirker5*l sm that he ^ r she cimtinually beconH*** better jAte to 
see the cUentV problem and the in<iieate<l line of help. 

Some example:!^ of freq«ient countertransference problems may help to make 
thw ciinv*eirt clearer. One may uncom«rioi»ly overidentify with the cUent as 
-•cripple^l^lefective-castrated." whidi, in turn, can lead to rejectii^ w sub- 
onlinatinx behavion*. One may also resfiond to the client » transference ex- 
pectation ftflT the counselor to be the "jjood" parent who will make things well 
by trying to he an omnincient benevolent savwr. Failure to ftilfJU this role can 
then evoke anger in the client awl n^^entmenl and/or guilt in tlu? ppofesuional 
(Siller, imil 

A few inveT*tigHtors have written in mwne depth on attitudes of professionals 
towanl disiableil clients <e.g,. lA'viton. 1»71, 19Ti; Sussman, 19K; Wright, 
and the general imp«>rtance of the topic is universally recognized, but 
there has been a conspicuous absence of extencWd programmatic work in pur- 
suit of iiiHlepth analyses and cone^itant variables. iTie total number of avail- 
able sludies an<l the quality of research (baling specifUrally with attitudinal 
af^|)i*<'ts fail to reflect th*' topics importarere. In get^ral, the le\'el of r^earch 
sophlslicatiofi relatively low; most studies have used small samples of non- 
randomly selectwl pnifessicmaJ p*>pulatiims and weak instruments for assess- 
ment. 

Systetnalic n-s4>arch of iKith a (|uantitative and qualitative nature shoukl be 
uwlertaken in this area. The available data are quite mlequate for most "m^ 
counting" purp*)ses. What is needeil m>w is more work of an explanatory nature 
which n#ulcl be ummI to direct attitude-change programs. 



VAKIAHLES AFFK(TIM; INTERAtTION OF THE DiSABLEII- 
NOMlISABLEil 

A variety of factors have been i(lentifje<i as important in the interaction process 
of disahU-^l with nondisablnj persons. Age, sex, ami other demographic var- 
iables are im{»irtant mainly in the manner in whit'h attitudes toward the 
flisahU^il are expn^ssed ratlw^r than formed. Thus, women may have attitudes 
similar tn men's hut will b** mon» likely to expn-ss them in ways which are 
influenc4f 1 by their sex niie. A<l<i!escents of Ixjth sexes teml to be nwre re- 
jecting than are younger or older persi^ns. and penwms better ^ucated to be 
mn>t arei fiting Kthnicity (Kichards<in et al., 1W>1) and cultural bias (r>ow, 
l««;%:.laijiw*s. f-inkowski,'& Sierka, lH70;Jonbn, lii^W) alno may be implicated 
in remlion?* to the disabled. Hani giwralizations on the influence of these 
vannu> ilemfjgraphic factors an* fliflicult fn^x^use their operaticjns aro Ciimplex 
and unliki-ly to In* ilescribe^l directly ami simply. 

The fu fsiinality of the windisabii^d f)erson has been studie<l in relation to 
{hi* iK'Pion s attiturles towanl the disabliKL In general, significant Init weak 
n lati ms have }x'en fount! for a variety nf fHTsonality dimensions, with **fa- 
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vmaWe** vambles^ swh m ego utrenHth, body image, bmmianes, nurturence, 
good ^wtment, and social intamrtkm iMatHireii oHrreiating ulth »«e^rtance» 
;md raore **m^tiv4*" vaml^ an anxiety, hostility, al^natimi, and 
thoritarianii^ni ctHrfvbtit;« v^ith nfjection {Ckieriu>f», liWl; Noonan, Barry, & 
l^vis, 1970; SUkfr. 1«M, in f»t^; mkr. Chifmian et al., 1967: Yuker et al., 
1966). Particular ego defensive structures at mmdis^^ pennms have been 
shown to be related to iwgatmty (Gladst<me. WTT), The pattern of results 
from munenms stiMiies suggests that ego strength ami tlte atHlity to attain 
stable relaticms nith cnhers umieriie pc^sve relictions toward the disabled* 
Ethmeentricisni is ck*ariy relived to r^^tive attitudes and is highly general 
in nature. People who express ethnocentrbro toward other mitgmips teiK) to 
expfess negative attituctes toward the physicaUy disai^. 

Studies using the physical status (disabled ih* iK)mli»abled) of the person i» 
a variabk* are beipnning to be repeated, but so far no trends are evident. 
Increasing attention is being paid to the attitudes of disabM persons thens* 
selves, tnit results an? as yet indefinite. Speculation upon Xhc realisun of dis- 
abM persons' perceptitm ef their social pCM>(itiim and of the attitudes of 
nomlisabied pe<^ to%viml them wmUd fffoSi from systematic research efforts. 

Hu- context in which interactions take jdace is usually uncfelined or limited 
in the typical rej<earch study, yet there is evkience that context is an important 
element (e.g., Shurka & Katz, Sloat & Frankel. 1972). might cer- 
tainly expect that the question of whether the dis^ility will af&ct outcmies 
(as in a cfimpi*titive situation involving limitations assumed to involve the 
disability! would be a factor in ^^iteractions. 

A start ifk being made on specifying amcrete operations that can enhance 
or retard (Hsablefl-mHidisabied interactions. Thus. Ba2;akas (1977), in an ex- 
perimental study of a person in a wheelchair interacting with a nondisabled 
(lerson, fouml that the former received the most favorable response only when 
he or she presenter! him or herself as both coping and openly ^knowledging 
the condition. Either coping or acic fmledgement akine was insufficient to 
l>romi»le positive responses. Hhurka« Siller, awl Dvonch (1^) experimentally 
manipulated the variables of niping or succumbing orientations toward one's 
disttbility Hiui btMng ri'sponsible or not responsible for bi^mir^; disabled to 
delennim» their effects upon evaluation by the nondisabled of someone with 
a disability. Nondisabled subjects viewing videotapes of an interview of a 
I)enwm in a wheelchair rated the disabled person on a number of indices. Being 
{)ortrayt*il as niping and not resjKjnsible resultefl in the mr^t favorable eval- 
uations, with coping being more potent than resp<insibility. The nnier of fa- 
vorability is coping-not n^fionsihie, coping-n>sf)onsib|e, succumbing-not 
responsible, succumbing-n»spejnsible. Achievement level of the disabled person 
ami the type of school ser\*ice receivwi aL*o have been shf}wn to influei^ 
aiwptancT i Havill, 1971)). The si*arch for more such variables that directly 
affect attitudes ami wmsequent social interactbns is clearly imiicatecl. 

FINAL Rl MARKS 

Attituili'-rhangi' >tiHlies in {>hysieai disability have not l>een numerruis. (For 
a theoH'tical disi-ussif;n of attitude change, see Chapter i. or a re\'iew of 
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iatstiHk>H:hanKe studies, see Chapter 12. ) Pwitiw findii^^ have been reptirted, 
but the imimct of any ap^^tiac^i or study i» nut emrcmraKinK for inm^ 
^my^nms of chan^v Si^ir uneful thf me.H that have eimr}^ are that Micial 
ctiping hkiilH in the fiif^hknl (Kaasalutii. 1^77; Shurka et ai., Ittfii) and emotimiai 
nile pla.vinK in the ni»mlis*ahJHl (('lore & Jeffrey, 1972) ntmikl be enc<Hir^;ed: 
that wntact and infonnatiomd techniqueti t^houkt be Ui*ed jointly awl not alcme 
(Anthony. and that the attractivemrss of du«Ued pemm will incnfa^ie 
if they are Metf n attitudinaliy similar (Anhen 1973). Contact with the d»al^ 
is m important variable delemumn^ interactions, but the comtequeiKes of the 
etmtacl can be either &vorabie or un&vorable, depending upm other eontin-* 
gencieH (e.K . Amir. 19^1. It a}»pear» that attitude change toward the i&saMed 
uili be miisi succensful when it i» directed towani tN» af&etive state of the 
niHidisabied person. I>iscovering the sources of native attitu<krs will fMtivide 
fuf s for effective diai^ce procedures. Pinpointing attitiKlinal componenU* will 
j^uggest <lifrerential change pnjcedures and promote ;^rr^riate assessment 
of the effects f>f interventions, 

Atth<High the cr mtents of this publication are cimcemed n^istly with children, 
some cfirrelation between the educational efforts for chiklnen am) their sub- 
setfuent liehavior as workers must be consuiered. 

Kmphrvment. tran^^fMirtation problems, architectural torriers. and attitu- 
dina! states are the most frequently mentioned nuyor impediments to suc^ 
<*essfu! n'habilitation, A compilation of the reswrch literature on attitudes m 
tht- Work situations of disabled persons was assembleil by Schroedel and Ja- 
vuhmtn <1{>7«I, The n-view of the rejxjrted stialies reveals that for the nttwt 
{wrt n^sean'hers have used noiwtamianiiml instruments upon nonrandomized 
populations. Actual practice studies are rare, and most informatic»i is based 
upcm state*! behefs, opinions, and perceptkim* of the resp^indents. foakr tenro 
of the disability cf >mlitions often are vague. Employment practKjes regarding 
the disabletl are highly iihosyncratic. ami nhile employer acceptance of haml*' 
icapiietl w'tirkers increasing (Harttage, 1974). most employers, r^^ardleaa 
of the sisse of thi* business, anticipate imrrmsed expenses dft^pite their rec- 
ojrnition of such benefits as bwer absenteeism, less taniiness« and decreased 
turnover exists (Williams. 19?i). Empbyer misconceptioi^ regarding the ca- 
fiabtiity of dlsablefJ pen«)ns abound; the work of Siller, Ferguson et al, (1967) 
on the attitudinal dimension of "Impute<l Functional Limitatiojw" suwce*ts an 
a-H,^f jcation btftween jmlgments of functiorai capability of ami unfavorable at- 
tttudi's toward disabltnl fiersons. In effect, although pi*ssimistic expectations 
for the |«Tff»rfniince of the disaWetl may reflect actual conditions for some, 
many })ersons may h<» using suf)fK»4eiUy •^valicl'* functional reasons to rationalise 
thi'ir o^Ti disturbefl feeling states. The Disability Factor Scales (DFS) can be 
OM'ful to hi*!|) diffen^ntiate between liifstimate assessments and ditO^urtsed 
affertivi- n aitinns. i^'gal. nw>ral. economic, ami otlu-r pn»ssures cleariy are 
iiMhrati^l a?i tools to supfiort the verbalized favorable attitudes of employers 
and in DVrrrome the resistaiure of others. 

Any im lirwition to nins!<h»r disability outside the larger social context and 
as r»'sMlinK only in the fiersiin in flestnictivi'ly emmnjus. It is hi>ped that the 
niitiionN arwl analysi s provided in this ch;jpt<»r have cimveyc^l the «)mplexity 
ami ilynamii- nature of attitmles towani the physically ilisahled. TontinuitKn* 




exilt between the phyaicailjr disabled and otlier excepOtmal indivkiuab but, 
for thai matter, even strapper omtiiniitKB exist between {diysieaUy dbaUed 
and all iHher pentoiw. 

In optii« for wMte tovenftt in Umh diap^, the critical asaeoMBent of in- 
^vid»U rraeait^ has been MKTifieed ami nmrt in^mtfl have bem talcen at fo<» 
value. There bjitfti&^ifa for stitM^chtidamitfnHKh of the patftresMR^ 
BteratttTB an a varwty of gnninds. some itf which have been expscssed. ft is 
of eonskknvble 8atlslBeti<Hi to note thift stndfes ma becoming increadngly 
wqdii^icatedandHHHea iHm tt Miat etoUieconyfexityofthegid^lec^ Ua^iean 
tint we now have sufl^^ently tooted op" cmcq^uaUy ami nethodoIogkaUy 
to kx^ forward to a new wave at sMtnifkant K»earch that will be of t&vct use 
to peq^ who worl( with disaMed individuals, ft is to be Iwped that sy^ematie 
|»iWH^ of re>w»rch directed toward speeific lavt^ns erf need will be ac- 
«mi|^ished by attentimi to basic thennetical and m^urement ccMieems. 
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Attitiries of Educators toward the 
Handicaiqied 

JANET D. JAMIESON 



If th^ artwpt of nuuiuitivaining » to be traralated into f^Bctke, it will depend 
in l^rge part on ihtf readinesa gei^ral educfttim idmdi^TOtm to mate 
appropriate deciaionH (e.g.. estaMish polkm, (teterndDe infiaimtive gukte- 
limn, ami prov^ adeqmrf^ rewiirces} ami of da^owmi trodmiB to tmxijnisse 
the Hlucatkmal experiencei» oi twidics^^ ddktivn* Ahhos^ mtvenl ^pedal 
educators (e.g., McGinty & Kec^, 1975) have expressed ecmcern abmit the 
•ibiUty of regular educatcm to mcoti^^ tteie taaka mmeaaftiUy. ti^ 
vation for accompluthment may {m>ve to be mora impcstant Hie concern for 
educatom' attitudes^ toward balH^ba(pped students ia rritected in tl^ literature. 
Prior to the pa^aage of Public Law 94-142, inva»tigatioi» of edttcalora' attitudes 
tetvied to focun on regular daasromn t^Mrhers; since then tl^* locus has shifted 
Homeu-hat to inchide administraUm ami oil^r types of edtKators. 



ATrmiDES OF ADMINISTRATORS 

The adminw*trationi* of f^blk sdwo! systenw we ecmiplicat^ mans^nal i^ruc* 
tuivs in which school building priimi^s are usually «t the towest rung ami 
program (e.g.« special education) iriminfetrators are just below ti^ U^; thus, 
principals are accountable to a hierarchy of middle mam^sement adnodnistra- 
torK. whereas program mhninistrators are acocmntaUe mdy to superintemleitfa 
f?f Mchoois. Ni'vertheless. the administrators at aB tevete play key rotes in 
instituting chaj^es in pubik* education. The d^fTPe to whteh «iminfetrators 
support new ctmcei^s often is determimd by tte enthusiasm evinced for the 
i cino pts in ti^ attitui^ ami befaavicm a{ {ufansmatrators hif^t^ up in tte 
managiwent hienmrhy. Hallard (19T7), for examine, found a moderate cor- 
r(*)ation between the attituffes of administrators of special edi^aticm prt^frams 
ami the attitudes of superintondents. as perceived by the ""adminisU^tOT^ 
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toward the Herving of severely handicapped Htudentii in the fmHk itchooi^. 

Th»re are alno indicatkHiH that «(chool rnlminifi^tratiini' attitinkfi sau\ behaviun^ 
towani hatvtk-afip^i students nwy have s^mie efiect on the quality of the 
edui'att«mat ftn^ramrf jimvifleil ftrt- hamiicaf^ni titut^nti) well ai^ on the 
attitufietf irf srh«rf-Jevel staff towani tf^nw i4tiKk*ntj4. McGuire and Throc^ (no 
dfiteK for exampL*, (bund that the attititdeti of chief jh?Iwo1 ofTUref)) ami prin- 
Mpalii are «*i|fnificantly related to the quality of educational pn^amt( provided 
for EMR litwIentH, In a j«ludy by 0*Rouri(e the results indicated a 

Hi^fu'ant reiati<Hi between the attitu^ of buitdii^ {Hindpab and those of 
their teaching s^Uff^ towani hamiicaf^l 2itu<ient;((. 

It wa*s possible t«i fijMi 19 i^tudtett (many of them doctoral dissertations) 
pmvidinf^ information im the attituiles of public school administrator) tow^l 
handicapfKH) students and the coiH.'ept of mainstreaming. One study (Kestad. 
l»?Jt) was fimnd in which the attitucl^ of administrators toward the hiring of 
a handicapped teacher were addressed. From the response to a two-part 
questionnaire mnsistinK tif both liescrifKive ami attitude items, Rest^ ascer- 
tained that his sampk- of elen^ntary and secondary school administrators 
generally held positive attitudes toward the employment of a blind teachen 
however, the n-spimses varied acccmiinf; to the administrators' level of edu- 
cation ami th«* dejn^*e of tlu:*ir previmis experience with bHr*d teachers. 

Th#' primarv' purpinte of the IH tdentifted studies was to ascertain admin- 
istrator attitudes towani handicapped pupils thnnif^h measure of '^!^iUinKmfSs 
til serve** and "pn^fram placement ilecisions." 

Overall, quest icmnaires were the miwt fmjuent method of coliectini; data 
( U; studies), th** Kucker-C^able Educatiorud Pn>$framtninK Scale (UCJEI*Sl was 
umnl in five investigations. Interviews, <.^)n{]uctefl either in |H»rscm or by tele- 
phoni\ were employnl in four studii^. Although several studies used more 
than one questionnaire, only one investigation ((Juerin & Szatlocky. 1974) 
indudwl multiple mi>asun>ment techniques in its ilesij^n. In three of the studies 
usinK quest jimnaires tile Leo, 197t}; Haliard. 1977: Savage. 1971) the return 
rat€*s were n*f)orltHl to be fairly high. All in all. tlw reseaprdi on administrator 
attitufk's cannot he ik'scribtnl as rigorr>us; nevertheless, the results indi«ite 
im^K^rtant attitu<iina! temlencies. 

Although some studies induih'd nvire than one focus* they are presentee! 
hen* acc«>nling to four miyor foci; (a) the relation of attitudes to p^cement 
divisiuns for diffen^nt categories of handicap|a*d pupils; (b) the relation of 
attituili's to envinmmentai characteiistics, such as ge(»grap' .al an-a of as- 
signment arwi cnmniunity si^e: u*) the n*lation of attitudes to personal char- 
acteristics, such as S4*x. and knowledge of and experience with handicapped 
children, including that ac<juin»<l in ins4*r\ice training, ami (d) the cijmparison 
of uflmini^lnitor attitudes with the attitudes of i*ducationa] personnel in other 
roU'.s. 



Administrator AttitudeH and Type of Handicap 

In studies examining the n'lation of administrator attitude's toward ser\*ing 
haiKlicapf^ied chikiren in regular Hlucuium settings with thi* severity and cat- 
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egory of handirapimq? conditk^, tht> attitiNie!^ of fmncifmls and other «imin- 
bitratoi^ Spenerally dii*agn?ed with tl^ trend to maimtreainiiifr sevenpiy 
h«itKlk'H{i}K^l lit ufk^ntM. ! n Ki^neral, adminij^t mtor attitiKle» appear to differ uith 
thf type ami sevt-rity of tN- hamitrap identified. Thrwigh a prot hoc analyms 
uf tmncipiib' KUEFS Mrtm^, fuf^e i 1977) tomd a ^inuficant relattcm between 
thtf type:* an<i dejo^et^ uf eieverity of haiMlieappinK rtHKiitkinft imd attitlHleit 
toward the plwren^nt of hant&apped pajnU. In Pi^yi^ aiKl Murray's (1974) 
invet^tiKStkin, the attitudei^ g( prineipak toward t)^ conce|rt of mtegratii^ 
handicapped students* into regular educaticm ^^tinffa were poaitive for stu- 
ilentA who were categorized a» visually hamlid^^ied. toarii^ impaired, {^y»- 
icaliy handicapped, and learning disabled. In contrast, principals and 
superintendent!^ were len^ ^xeptii^ of tttt^lenta who were labeled educaUe 
nientaUy retarcM, traimible retarded, and emc^icmaUy disturbed (I^iyne & 
Murray, 1974; Savage. 1971) althmigh «Mne ^ccmdaiy school priTCi|»ls per- 
ct*ive«i learning disabled s^tudents to be more Uke their m)nnal than theu- 
edueable retarded peers (Smith, Flew-r, & Sigeln^, 1«»), 

Both state directors of special education and admimstrators of local districts 
!4eeflie<i to perceive enK^imaily disturbed children as the most diflkult to 
{n^^^ram (Nazzarr), 1973), ara) f»ineipals viewed mentally retarded pupils as 
having the {NHirest pnyfcmmis for success&i maimtreaming (Itevis, 1980). An- 
i^ther investigatiir (I^in^tti, 1977) who compared attitudes of principals to- 
ward the plact*ment of moiterately handicapped and mentally retarcM duklren 
with th{ise <if special inlucation •'experts'' finind the principals to be far less 
n-strictive. In a cross-culturai study, Morris and McCauley (1977) compared 
the attitudes of Canadian '^regular school administrative personneP with those 
of Hf^ecia] tHlucation experts frrmi the United ^^tes ami also found that the 
>H:hiiol a<lmini{itrators selected placement options that were closer to the reg- 
ular i'lassnK)m than did tht* special education "experts.*" 



AdministratiH- AttitiMies and EtnrirtHimental Characterirtkra 

Several -studio's exiunim**! the relation of administrator attitudes toward hand- 
icapped children and selected aspects of liu? sehml setting. (Jenerally, the 
information deri ve<l from these stutlies is inccmclusive and sonwwhat confusing. 
Payne and Murray <1974) foumi that urban school principals were more re- 
kirurit tn intt gratf hanclicapped chlldn*n into regular sch<x>l programs than 
wen* their suburban counten^uls, hut FetenMm (1977) fmand tJuit urban prin- 
cifHils and superintemlents did m>t differ from their rural counterp«rts in 
attitudes towanl the integratitm of handicaRjed children. Overline (1977) found 
mon* fHisitive atti!udt»s towanl mainstreaming among rural tethers and prin- 
cipals thHii among either suburlmn or urt^n princifNds. There are some imli- 
i-at Jons ii)H\ ^immunity aJKl school me also affect attitwtes. Educators, including 
dinn tors nf special e«!uaiti<m ami principals, in «nall or medium-sized com- 
nainififs w«'re found to hold ^iomewhat more favorable attitudes towarvi the 
con4t f#t of mainslreaming than did their colU*agues in lanrer communities 
ilh'U n. 1^^7♦'o. Director* of special education am! priiK'iimls in small high 
<-hof»is wm fiiund to l)e moiv positive towanl the mainstreaming of learning 
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(fiial^ and memaUy nrtankd ^iKtente into eirtmunkuiar activteies than 

Inaimueh a» ^imall communttks^ and msdkr sefacM^ imaOy are associated 
with niTil liTMH, U may that the mcfftfpenHma&edtl^ediKM^ 
the mae positive are attituden toward h^s}ti« I^im^^^ irtud^ in 
regular ediK»t^ settii«s. However, it is cttf&ruH to draw coi^ui^ma frvm 
these invest%atim» because <rf reported vari^k^ in the levd $a resources 
ava&Ue, ii» prevalence itf (ttl&rem teimikaq^friiveim^ wither general 
cl»racteriiit^ of tl» cvmununity (e.g.. 8oemeom»nk status <rf the rei^dmtfl 
ami their attitucfes toward hamiicaf^ penm^K 



Ateinfa^ratOT AttHadea and Kencmal CtmractCTbtki 

The personal charact^-ktics oi adinii^«naof«, tmeh as sex, level of respcm- 
siWUty, fevel cf educatk>n« kmwtec^, and expertence with tte handic^^, 
afao have been examined in relatton to attttiKies held toward Uie omcejA of 
mainstreaniii^. Sex(fa)esnota|q)Mrtobeai»gnifi^m&ctorin»hnin^ 
acceptance of handic^^ pufrib (Law, 1974; Peterson^ 1977). 

The renuit* of several stucUes imtieated ximt adminxstr^OTs* experience with 
handicapped students may be re^:ed to their krowledge at«i attHucfes, as 
measured by tJ^af^mifHriate fdaceinent of the dU^^ (hrerBne(1977)fouiHi 
that primripals who had one or more y wrs <rf n^mstreami^ exper^nce tewted 
to boW nK>re positive attitude toward iiwi integration of bandkai^ children 
in regular c!ai«*es than did tlnjse with less experiem«. However, F^tmon 
( 1OT7) found that the general level <rf experimv (e.g„ niunb^ of y^^s in an 
administrative position) did ^ipear to cmitril»ite signifkantbr to the su- 
perintendents' and principals* knowledge or attitude toward l^m^i^ chil- 
dren. 

According to Smith {197HK the number of intev^tians with mentally re- 
taitted students was the variable nwat predktive cf primifHite' attitm]^ towimi 
mentally retankd and learning disabled stirfents. Neverthetess, wl^n Pupke 
( 1977) examined the effects of relative experience (e.g., an iroervice training 
session) ami grade leve! on the attitmte and knowledge of {niUic sdmil inin- 
cipals involvefl uith mainstreaming, the two vatiafc^ prwed iM>t to be sig- 
nificant. Specii^c experieiTO with the skills required to mainstream may affect 
atlitudps; for example, in a school dbtrto evaluatiiMi of the mainstreaming 
concept (Marshall Independent School District JStiwly, 1973) wl»re jMincipate 
and teachers had previmteiy volunteered to individualize their instructional 
programs. attittKles toward the mainstreaming cot^^ were pc^ive. 

Education and ins«>rvice training have also been suggested as variables that 
may affiTt 2«lministrator perceptions of rwdistic placement hanii^i^ 
children. The results of Leonetti s (1977) study differed si«newl»t fhim tbwe 
of PupkeV (1977) in that L«)netti foumi that fMindpals who attenctod many 
injwrviee sei^iom on special education, expended a great deal of time reading 
literature on f^pt^i^ eflucaticm, ami h^ M. A. d^n^ees plus m units exhibited 
closer agreement with experts in special eiiucation on measures of kfK>wledge 
ami placement of handicapped children. Comer (11>T7) attempted to evaluate 
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the efltHrtw of a !<peci(k training experience on dij*tricl4eve! regular education 
ailiiiinlstnitcir attitudes* toward and kmmiedge of appn>priate j^-enwnt. He 
fourwl that the e\|>eriemt' variable (.ncore^ on the workshop content instrument 
awl ami>ufit of aiiminiHf nitiv>' exjierietiee) was significantly related to the 
kiwiwledge sa>res on the KUKIS Hut not to the altitude scores. 

Although specific experiences with exceptional stutfents ami mainstreaming. 
along with professional training, a^iear to be son^what related to adminis- 
trator knowlwlge of ami attituits toward hamUca{,ped imjnls, administratora 
generally d<» wit appear to be very kiwwledgeahle about hardkapped diiWren. 
As mKef 1 fHvvifiusly, two investigations fimnd administrators to differ signif- 
icantly from the experts on pHHTram placements they select for handi- 
cappeil children ( I^jnetti, 19T7; Morris & McCauley, 1977), which ltd Leonetti 
to suggest that inasmuch as primripals are less kmwledgeable abtHit appro- 
l>riate placement than the experts in all areas of exceptionality, tlwir pref- 
erence for nonrestrictive placements is a ftu^ion of currently accepted practice 
and not stniml kn<»wle<lge. He alsi> fouml that the number of workshops at- 
tends! by administnitiu^* «mtributed nH»*t to the prediction of knowledge of 
placement : as the numter of workshops increased, the ^mintetrators* -knowl- 
^'flge" camt- cUwer to agreeing with the experts. 

IfiMTvue eiluc'Htion appears to be an important variable in relation to knowl- 
ff fgf of appnjpriate phicement, but wtministrators do mrt seem to be so pre- 
jmreti and informal. In 1970, a sur\ey of academic requirenu?nts for school 
princi|>als n'p*irtc*<l that now of the 51) states rei^uireil any course in special 
If Im-ation for certificatifm. As of July 1, l»7r>, Cokir^ and Missouri incluiled 
sfH'cial etlucation cour^* wf>rk among the re<iuirements. Not only was course 
work not rtsjuiml earlier, but ti.W of tht* princifmls surveyed in 1970 had 
electwl to take mi course wojHk in special education, and an a(Witioi»l XJ^ had 
taken imlv one cfiurse (Newman, 1970). TV pkrture Ims changed nith the 
rt-^iuin-mt-nts of I^ibiic Uw 94-142. but giwn their of knowledge and 
ex|>eriena* with handicapped children, it is doubtful that the positive attitudes 
of arlmmistrators toward maiTwtreaming mildly hawlicapped fnipils reflect r^ 
iJiMic assiwments. The fact that they tend to chix^ program options clever 
to the regular classnM>m than experts do may indicate a positive attitude, but 
<iu h an altitude, unfortunately, is ha^i uptm a lack of knowledge regarding 
rvalistic placement. 



Administrntor Attitudes VeraUH the AttftiHles of IMher School 
Pemonnel 

Si'vi-ral >iudu > have com})ared the attitudes of administrators with those of 
othi r iMfuralopi, >uch tis regialar classnwm teachers, special etlucation teach- 
ITS. uofl rv»nteaching |x'n«i>nm'l (e,g., school psychologists). Overiine (1977) 
{mmi that princi}»al> show significMtly more pwitive attitudes towani main- 
n aming handicapjief 1 pupils than «l<) either regular or .special education teach- 
ITS fiarngroviT iUiTh examimil the attitudes of tc»achers. administrators, 
and M'hiHil psycholiigists who hiul flaily contact with handicappwl children and 
fouml that tfacher> more often favomi the retention of s|«*cial classes when»as 
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iM^l^tdiii^ edxKBtJon te»fed to prefer rq^ular diagrooiii pbrar^tt. Savage 
(1971) found UuU tte altiti?dc» <tf a&Qdn^^ 

exceptional sittuients were mm positive tlmn were thwe of the gpedal edu- 
ai^ion perwmmrl, and Petamn ilVH) found that siqierintan^nts* atUtiMlw 
were mm fovotal^ towwd the comcepi ol noii^rBamiiv tten were tlNise 
of |»ineipal». 

Guerin and Szatlocky (1974) interviewed cratral <rffiee adimmstratars di* 
rectiy reqKm^li^ ksr $peQai e^xxaiixm^ sdmA i^mii^nitas, and tea^tera 
to teim their atUtude^i toward i^grams nf ime|T8tkm for tte Kamfeaiyed. 
With one exceptkm« t}^ t^wtes €ih^ gnnqM erf actatetetradmB were pos- 
itive, and the n^ority of the teadmrs abo ex|»ie^ed pc^ve attitiK^. DeLeo 
( 1976) exasaned attitiaies toward c<ffi»^ at mabnitrmms^ expr^aed by 
educators in several diflerem ediK^tkmal rokf^ acomlii^ to his results, the 
molt &v<»abte attiuafes wane held by the directm dspedal educatkm* firi* 
bwed in on^ by qieeia! educirtion teaehm, lari^^ 
teachers; the attitucfes of the latter were the teest fovmUe, 

EasentiaUy, all tha»e a^al^ show sdHM?! district staff members who 
are the nM»t distant from studmts (e.g., ^tperintemtents md central dfke 
administratora) exfms» the mo^ poahive attiUHtea toward maii»t3V«ning 
hamlicapped MtudentA, wl^reas peracmnel who are dos^ to regular dasa- 
Hjom (teachers) (»^esent gnsieA iMiAence of negative attUii^ps. 

in general, superintendents have indkated the mc^ pMtive attitiKles to- 
ward mainstreaming, followed by school |mncif«is and i»ychologists. School 
principal ^^ar to hoM more pmitive attitudes than do specUd edtuiation 
teachers, and regular teachers appear to be the most apprehensive about the 
concef^ of mainstreaming. 



TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

CiassnxHn teacher umterstandii^ of aiKi attitudes touwd ImmficaiH^ chil- 
dren were perceived to be inil^ntial in determining the intellect iml, social, 
and enu^ionai a4}ustn^nt of bandica{^ied chiklren many ycsars befcm the 
passage ofPublic Law 94-142. As raiiy as IBSe^Harii^ suggested that tead^rs 
who have an '^attequate umten^andiiig of nature of exceptionality and a 
knowledge of the special instn^tional techniques ami methods are potentially 
more capable in tlH^ir tubing realtioi^ips with excefHional diiidren,** and 
that *teacher acceptance" may le«l to an **atmosp}^re of acceptan^"* in the 
classroom. 

Attitudes of regular classroom teachers toward the coimpt of t^hing 
handicapped children in regular classrooms have been determined frcm several 
different apfmjaches, including both formal measurement studies and "attitude 
indicators,** The latter include infonnati<m abstracted from c^Jier than ftmrmi 
attitucfe studies. For example. Birch (1974) desmbed aiMi aimlyzed tl^ main- 
!*treaming programs for edueabte mentally retarded children m six school 
(listricls, uf various sizes ami pupil compcMtbn, in five difierent stiA^. He 
ftniml that teachers were generally willing to try mainstmuning, even if they 
h^ not had direct experiet^ with it, and alter experfemre tli^ majority of 
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ibc teaehern vi>iunteered to ciHitinue. He aim) found that reKular tradiers 
without nuumtmuniitK experience H'ere apprehensive about having excep- 
tiimal ehiiflren in thfir cbj^nnHn^, a fimiinK which couki indkate negative 
attiti*^. Birch HUKg«n«te<i that what ii* neeiled to ensure that handicai^ied 
chiklren sm nil greeted with initial rejectkin m inaervice ediK^on to Imikl 
up teacher c*mfidence and competeiKe in working with lhe»e children. 

Teacher contractj^ and emtraet negoliattom abo have given imlicationa of 
teacher attitudes toward the inclusion of hamlica{^}ed stucknta in regular 
ciaM4rocmv4. In an examination of tl» f»t>viiwm» directly or iidireetly related 
to Hpecial education in 70 teacher-negotiated cimtracts. Somowaky and Cole- 
man ( 1971 ) concluded that to i*otw df^cree teachers feel a ftw omtractual 
IMDtection in deaiii^ with the concept of maim^treaming. The m^}cHity of 
ifientifiHl contract items that reflected teacher concern were related to emo- 
tionally disturbed or behavior-prol .em children. In swrne st^ea, teacher or- 
ganis^KHis ha\^ prc^xweii the use (»f'^ll*^dlting£[»Tsu]ae" to assign Imm^^ 
jitudent^ to regular classnioms (California Teariiers' Association, Af f wo, 11177). 
Weighting formulae are u^uxzily viewed as a way to reduce overall class size 
in mainstream situations, but they can also be interpreted as reflecting teach* 
ers' ctmcvmTt about and attitudes toward handicapped children. Generally, 
llH*s*' imltm't ash*^ments of teadier attitudes show that teachen* are not 
enthurtsastic about working with handicapped learners and that they have many 
cimcems about tbi' practicality of maiitetreamii^. 

Flirty-four stuili*'s were located which provi^le information on teacher at- 
titudes toward handkappe<l children th;i)ugh fi.-rmal stutlies or (a) evaluations 
iif inservice treatment effects; (b) metsunng spr eific pn>grara efli'Cts and ad- 
ministrative arnmgemi»nts (e.g., resource nnmi programs); (c) examining the 
relation bt*tween teacher clwmrteristics of experience, sex, level of education, 
and kni>wl*«flge irf hamiicappeil children '-tith their attitudes ttwarrt program 
fiJattwent ; awl uh nnwuring tt^dier atlitiuk*s toward specific disability groups. 
Other studu^s have comparwt teacher attitiKles toward handicapped pupils 
with attituiles iif nonteaching populations, mth teacher attitiwles toward non- 
ham hcHpixni stufk»nts. ami with the effects of labels. 



Teacher Attitudes and Inservice Training 

hi a largi* num^HT of studies, investigators have attemptwl to measure «>g- 
ni! i ve af mI afftrt i vt • changi»s in teachers in onler tc> evaluate insi-rviw trt*atment 
*»ffei-ts. but thesi» studies generally shfiw only an increased amount of special 
♦ ilucation information a«juireil by the teachers. The efforts of inservice train- 
ing; tt-Hchrrs attitudes and thiMr ability to make realistic assessments in 
tiTni.s of pb^-einent for handicap|Jt*d children are less clear (Becker, li»<0: 
Ktfuffman. 1H77; Nielnen. 1979). 

Hn»oks and Bransfor* I i 1971 ? found notable attitmle shifts in regular teachers 
towani th»' f^incefit nf sfxH-iaJ nlucaticm after a summer inservice program: 
thi-y ronriuil«*<l that it is the lack of knowlnlge concerning the nile and function 
of siMHMal eflurators that caus4»s many regular tflucalors to be unwilling to 
am-pf sfKM'ial n**eils children. 
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Glwsud Mecki^(1972) tried toevBlttiUe the 
m teod^ attitiM^ am) imtml tfeat by ps^ix^ inftNTOathm abmit ^ledai ed- 
ttcatkm with expermice with hatidk^qqied ^^m^t^, tencherH perceived them- 
Hetvesi m bting more competent to leadi tl»«e children in tl»ir chia^rxmrn* 
Finn (1980) ako foumi that p^ftsm exp^ire with ins&n^ke trwiiiH; imxhiced 
s^Ki^&ant chanjje» in teactor attitu»te9 toward ntaiiMreaminf(« 

Yates (1973), Coo, used a tibmuayfexpe^wmM ti^^r ii^rvtee moikj to 
regular dassnxm t^ttd^n fia- naiiutreains^* His results indicated 
th^ the inservice expeneiM^ not mtiy incr^aed the anKum of hiftraatiim 
tei^}^r9i had about «pecM edwatim lmt« to mme extent, also inerewed their 
perDefAitms of tlte posaibitity that bamS»|^ stiKients cwld be «nMesdUty 
inteKrated into regubr elassroon». ^ntilar r^uha were foumi by iSngfetcm 
il9lH) when the investigate* fmired inservtee with a direct a^^istance program. 
Teadtt^rs not only had daily exper^?m» with handie^qied students, but were 
also at^ to use the smrkes ef a resmtrce teacher, lliis iraervice i^i^HiOMh 
appeared to crwile both positive attituctes toH^ard mainst reaming and more 
positive tether expectatkms. 

Th^ eight sti^ies suggest a relatiim between tl^ amount of knowledge 
teachers have about special edimitira and handicaj^ied children and their 
iMtfptance of handicapptni children in regular dassrmmis. In each of the ^iwi- 
ies, tmrhf r attitiHies wen* ajwertained by measures of Hillingnessi to aece)^ 
handicapped chiiilren in regular classnKmis. Although ir^nriee wisrlcshops 
may increase teacher knowinige ami ^xeptance of hamlicapped children, tf^re 
are indicatiims that it may mH lead to their becoming nwn realistic aoout 
placements for handicapped children. 

Nearly all the sludi«»H addn>ssed only the cognitive nmiponent of attitudes. 
They A> not reflect thorough unt^rstanding of the complexity of attitudes and 
attitude measurenK^nt. Paper-aml-penci] measures prevailed in the metho- 
<iiil<^es am! few attempts were n»de to incliKie the use of ote*ervatbns, 
t4»acher inter\'tews. or other unobtrusive measures to validate the measure- 
ments taken. The generaliubility of the informatkm from this group of studies 
is questi<inabU% primarily t)ei^jse most of them addi^ssed elen^ntary fevel 
teachent only and included only teachers who had vdunteered to i^icipate 
in insen-ice training or those who were already involved in mainstreamifw 
pnyects. CharacteristicH of tte samples selected for the stmiies, such as sex, 
previous exp^'riience, or level of knowledge before inservice, are sekiom de- 
?4cril)efl. In some stwiies nrn^asures of teacl^r attitucks were confounded with 
thi)se nf ailministraton* (Hni^iks & Hransfonl. 11171; Haring, Iffifi). Further- 
more, no study aikiresstMi in its methodological approach the problem of teach- 
ers giving socially acceptable responses. 



Tewher Attitiidef* ami Fn^n^m Kvaluation 

A grriup uf stmiies (Bamgrover. 1971: Bradfleki, Bro^i-n. Kaplan, Ricbert, & 
StannanK liTTA: (Juenn & Szatkjcky, 1974; Johnston. Sfwtel. laiKn & 

J<*ttigan. 1972) measun*d teacher attitudes as fmrt of an attempt to evaluate 
the effixis tt{ sfH-cific pn^grams, resiiunvs, or administrative arrangements 
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ft>r hamiicai^ied ^sliKfcHilj*. Fcjr ihe mnni |«rt, the»e Html^ alw are jmAte* 
malic; they teml to have the Kame iimitatiomi as the MtudH*^ on innerviee 
tn'atF7w»nt ♦•fli-tis ami therefiHV may mi amtribute much to our kmiwlecH^ of 
tt^achiT attitmleH towani hawlicaj^l fai^b. 

line important teacher'attttiKie Mtwdy wiw awKli^ed aii j»n of a ctrnipre- 
hem<ive evaluation of a maint^treamiiv p^^*^- Hanwymiw and Home (1»76> 
formed an experimental and a cMtnrf jfnmp ftwn a larife, ramlmmzed immfkd 
of teachers in .Hchool» where handicapped cfaikfaren wef« being maim^rramed 
and comfj^rabie ^chooUi where the integration of (mndkaf^ied children Nd not 
been inHtituted. The i^elected jicho*^ were HimiJar in temw of Uie fkmily so- 
cioeennomic s^tatun of the atiKfonta, type of facility, and j^ervke*^ available. Thia 

one of the few attitude Ktudk>« in which inatrunn-nt valklity waa aMMSsed. 
The rpHultH supported prevkm^ findiiq^ on the ponitive effect of innervice 
{^reparation on teachers' opinions and attitudes toward integration issws. 
However, although teachen* became more liberal in i^mwms and aasessmenta 
tff their ability to man^ handicapped stiatentc^ in regular daa^wms, their 
banic attitmie^ toward dimibility were not changed. Other interentii^ findii^ 
include the fact that teacher entimatet* of the niam«eai»]ity of eim^icmaUy 
disturbed ami blini! pupils dki not seem to be altered by the project experience 
of inser\ itv awl mainstreaming. nor dW the experience nnidify their basic 
siiciai distancf * attitudes. Yet teactnfrs came out of the prcyect with signifkantiy 
mtin* favonible feelings toward n^nstreaming. They did not significantly dif- 
fer in their iim*ptAnce sa>res on such variables as age, education (number of 
sfK'i'ial Hiui*atson i*ourses taken atKl degrees achHfved), or sex. 

Twf» studk-s examined the effects of cIjws size amJ class eoropcmition on 
teachers' attitmies toward mainstreaming. MaiwIeU ami Strain found 
that when class sia** ranged from 25 to 27 students, teachers were more &- 
vorable ttjwani mainstreaming. Butter>' Hi^THJ examined stirient tradters' 
attitudes* towani exw|)tional children ami fiuiwi that they perceived main- 
streaming to mi^re atwptable when only one handicapped pupH needed to 
in* intt*grHt(*<l into the class. 

S*' veral other stuilies ex^ined the effects of the type of integration {Knc^^m 
{iM*4\ on teacher attitudes towani nuiinstreaming. Sbotel et al. (1972) fwmd 
that j>n>viding a rt^source njom has a slight to moderate effect on teadiers' 
attitudes toward mainstreaming EMR students. However, Guerin and 
Szatiocky 1 1H71). in examining the effects of different program nmiels. foumi 
that th*' ty|H» <if inti'gration prr^gram usih! haii fui effect tm either tMcher or 
afiministrator attitmles. There an* indicatii)ns that the degrt-e to which a 
fmrticuiar integral i<m pn^gram pnivides suppcHl ftir and exposure to handi- 
V apiJrtl t hiidren has some effect on teacher laKiwk?<ige of and attitudes toward 
harwlirapfH-d stufli^nts. In a study that examineii the effect of special educatton 
-.iipjHirt s* n ices on ttwher attitudes. Perry (IH^^M foumi that the availability 
aiwl numbers of such supjMjrt ser>'ia*s had a significant effect on their attitudes 
towani the mainstreaming tyf mildly han*licappeti students. It can be concluded 
fn»m thi' studies reviewed on pn)gram evaluation and teaclM?r attitudes that 
the r\i>i<-!uv of an inlegrati^m pn^gram may not i«}versely affect attitudes 
when the teachers fjenrive the integration pnigram as supporting their main- 
stn-aming i^fforts, the class size is reas^mahlf , ami the number of mainstreanw} 
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^i»ienti^ Lh miniinai. The u-^hem then lire apt to be more positive toward the 
presence uf mildly har»lk^>ped children in their regular dadiimMmiH. 



TMclier Attiti^ and Trarlmr Sttotw Ciuirwterif^^^TS 

In i^veral studies of teacher attitudes toiprard handkaf^ied children aini ll^ 
conrept of mainj(tre«jning, tl^ \'ariable of t^c)M>r dmrmtenstk^ was also 
tncimikffl. Te»rher attitudes toward ii^ inchinion mentally retanted chxklren 
in the public mrhools were mrt differentiated by tJ» teKhent' sex, levels of 
formal education <e.R,, haeeakur^ate vs. roasters), or yean» of teadiing ex- 
perienee, althou)^ significant attitudinal differences were found between reg- 
ular and special edu<»tion teachers tow^ {»tividinK regular dassrocmi 
instruction for the children (Greene. 19TB). Harasymiw and HmTie (1976) also 
fouml that .sex did na differentmte teadier attitu(^ toward handirai^ped 
ehiklren on several variables. 

There is some evifk^ee that te»4iers nu^>' vary in their attitudes toward 
stuflents in general as a fomrtion of ll^ level of teadiing assignment. Wamlt 
( IdTj^) examine«i teachers' attitiales toward the general pc^Hilation of si^jol 
chikln*n ami foun<l thai elementary teachers were more favorable toward all 
St uiients t han were secon^lary tethers, ami that secoixlary teachers am) teach- 
ers with more years of experience were more homogef^ous in their attitudes 
towanl students. H« wc •*er. no significant tliflerences in attitudes toward hawi- 
icapiNfi stiKlt*nts were fiHJml between primary ami intermediate teachers by 
Kinnisiin (19721 or between elenK^ntary and secomlary teachers in iht Cali- 
fornia TeachiTs' AssiK'iati<in UTA) study of 1977. 

Some indications are present that altlmugh teacher attitudes toward hand- 
ii^afsfied stwlents may not vary .significantiy by grade level, their receptivity 
toward handk*ap}»i>d students in their ciai^rooms may so vary. Mark (IHHO) 
examined the attituih»s of regular teachers toward the mainstreaming of EMR 
stuflents ami fouml that elem*'ntar>' teachers are more positive than are in- 
terme<liate teachers, I-ake i 1979) fouml mirMle-sehool edwrators generally to 
hk* «f>en to st»r\* jng handicapped students but lacking the nect^^sary* knowledge 
of disahilitit^ and relatwl pnfgrams and services to do so. Hence they did mi 
l>erceivt' nfiain.stn*aniing ♦o be successful. Even at elementar>' grade levels 
then* HpfM'Hrs to h** some variance in teacher attitudes toward mainstreaming. 
h'or example, in a study of tlH' effects of support services on teacher attituiies 
tnv.anl mauist reaming, I'err>' ClH^)) fimmj that teachers in grades Ui an- 
more supp*)rtivf of mainstn-amingaml more^mfident of their abilities to teach 
mainstreamHi stuiients than are teachers in grades 4-6. The reason may be 
that the formal training of elmientar>' teachers better prepaid tht»m to work 
with I'hililri'O who diffi'r in developmental pn>gn»ss. Also, teachers at the 
inti^miediate Ifvel have bcH^n d<*s4*rib<»<l as more curriculum- ami less child- 
ori4»ntiHl. Amither explanation may bi* that the aca<femic structure of inter- 
me^llate S4^hiw»!s is li-ss «up|Mirtivc of the mainstreaming conce|rt than is the 
struftun* of rlt'OiriUar)' sihcmls. 

TvfH' and amnunt of teaching exj»erieiK*e ami age have been e.\aminetl in 
n-latinn to tiwh^T attitUfles toward handicappt^d stufk«nts, althiiugh with 
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isomewhat cohUik&U^ muH», For exampte* Feteni (1977) fomi no mgmS- 
kmt fUffifnfnctw in tocher aeee{^jime of handicapped chiWren wbich r^ted 
to iypt ami amount of teaching expeneiMre, w)Mfiva» ii^gnifkant attitudinal 
difSemice)« wrn' n-talHi U* thf amount i»f the tettihers' acaitenik course creditA; 

n-suurctr rtxm) te^Mit. uhti had more aeatfemte mirw wwk in special 
education than did regular teachers^ were sijpuficanUy tmmr ki»)wtedgeable 
about exceptionality than were regular tewl^rs and sijpii&anUy nwe re- 
alifltie in their attitucte toward tl^ educatkmal |As»em^ of exe^^kmal dhiK 
dren. 

Two )sl\^» seem to indicate that priw expcriewe te»Mi« handkaf^yed 
Mudenta producer more positive attittftle^ toward n^tally retarded irtwientB 
ami the potisability of maimttreamiiH; thrai. Kenmn and SteKloval (19^) iwa* 
aured th^ effects of ^pecialixed exp^'^me by compariiHi; tte attitude <tf reg* 
ular teachers toward n^talfy retarded students with U» attttiKles of special 
ctess teachers. H^y fouml tluit regular tei^^rs who htai mae prior expe- 
rknce with such t^iutents exj^nessed nwe positive attitude toward them. 
Mark (19HU) also fmiiri that prevkms t^4iii4{ expaime with nwntally re- 
tarded students produces mon positive attHwfes toward main^reaming these 
students. However, in ecmtrast to tl^se findings. L^Vine (1976) found that 
experience teaching ham!iea|^)ed students did rwi diffierenttate teacher atti- 
tudes toward specifk disability groups* and Lake <1979) fimmd that speciik 
U*aehtng expenenre is not related to tether attitwtes towaitl mainstreaming 
mildly handicapped stmWnti^. 

A deiwie earikfT Proctor ( 11*67) had fmind that aimmnt of experferce l^ped 
teachers to achieve more realistic attitmtf^ toward the edi^ational {dacement 
of exceptional chiidnn. although the type of exper^nce did not afqsear to 
relate to the attitudi^. Like Peters {19T7) mi Steptei^ and Braim (ISSO) 10 
years later. Proctor found that tte ammint of {»wioi» course work pertaining 
to the exceptionalities of children was significantly related to the t^whers' 
attitudes towani mainstrf»miiurt neverthe^. Panda ami Bartel (1972) sug^ 
gested t liat course work n»y not affect row* general teacher attitudes toward 
sf?pcxric hamiicapped grQU|H«. Harasymiw ami Hcnrm (1976) indicated that youn- 
ger teachers have more positive attitudes toward mainstr^ming than do older 
teacher*, awl Perry iim)) fms^ that elementary teachers with 2 or fewer 
years of general teaching experience were more receptive to mainstmming 
than were th<»e with 2 or more years. 

Then* are sonn* indications that teacher knowledge <rf ^ipropriate teaching 
meth^Kis and materials for working with haiKikapped students also affected 
their level of acceptance i Lovitt, t974) by increasing their confideme aiKl self- 
perceptions of competence to teach sudh children. Several sttai^ found tliat 
tf^' amount of res4>urees and support, in the form of materials, services, and 
n«s4iun*<* teachers, available for working with a handkapped child may also 
aflk t a teaiher's willingness to accept the child in the classroom (CTA, 1977; 
Mandell & Strain. 197^; Perry. limOh 

S|»Tific characteristics of a handicapped chiW may be a factor related to 
iurfptam-i* by the mainstreaming teacher* It has been shown that teachers 
whn n-fxirt fewer discipline problems or interruptions in integrated settings 
expre*'^ more }*mitive attitude toward the concept of mainstreaming (CTA, 
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(HetUm & HeUon. 1977). 



TcttdM Attiti^ Toward Sprcifk tHMUHty Grot^ 

Stt^^ <^ te^l^^titwfes towanl qiedfic (&drility gro(H» dten 3rk]d am- 
flktiiw in£(»inatmi ami UnB are 

H aL (19T2) examiiied tewiier a^titu^ Unrard liferent categmies 
of tandkaf^wd chikfaneii in rtlatfam to iiit^[itrtu« the ehiktreti into ngt^ 
progTBBm aid percrivii^f their potemial for acmkme and soc»l a^Mn^, 
tbf? teaeherB* coii4)etoficfc^ 
n^thcwte ami nsBtena^ 

«ni wtei partkipstcd in a maifMreandiv jmgnm became num negative in 
ti^ perceptKHW dl edimibfe iwmalty retarded ddfairen as ndtabte for main- 
MMam pl^menUi and Me to make good social ^QtMoMtta. Emc^kmall^ 
<&msrbed duldren abo were ae&n m bds^ the fxAenttel tor good aoc^ 
itf^ustm^t in nudnstreaimi^; ^uaUcms. lite teacfem in this ^iify, tike those 
in He/eral othem (Gillunjf & Rucker, 1977; Guerin, 1979), were comis^tly 
more ponitive and optimi^ic in t)^ responses to tearnii^ disat^ dukhrn 
ami were leaat poHiUve toward educaUte retanted dukiren. 

CategcHica] labein a|^ar to infliwnce Xim attitufk» fttture edi^ators* 
altho^fth tkmiewhat inconsistently, Kw exan^ile, in a fAv^ of tHe attitudes <rf 
students who were emroUed in a t^fj^-educatim |:m)gram fbr mentally re^ 
tarded chiMren. Warren, Turner, and Brocfy (1964) f&ax^ tl^ the chikiren 
who were iabeted edueahte mentaiiy retarded were nK^reacc^^^detlmntlK^ 
who were labeled hrmn dan^^. In Combs ind Harper's study (1967) (tf the 
attitudes of college students, a mentally re;anied cMkl was seen more rwgg- 
tively when the descrif^bn was unlabeled than when it wb» labeM, but the 
desenr^iofU4 of chikb^n labekd {^yd^ii^ir. sdu£iqrfniei^, ?nd cerebral pal- 
sied wwe rated nwre negatively than the (tesiriiAkms of the s^me cblUren 
th^ contained no bbels. The investigatcsrs comrhufed that aiUmig^ Uibeling 
affects percef^ions of exceptkral diiklren« the effects are m>t corobten* acras 
labels and, furthermore, that experience does mrt Hppear to aflEect teidter 
perceptions irf the chikhm 

Moderately physically handicapped chikiren may experience greater acc^ 
tance by regular education cla^room teachers. When Pdl (1^) examined 
the behaviors of classroom te»^rs after phyHk^ly hand^i^)ed |Hipsls had 
been transferred from spedol to regular classes, a degree of i^ef^am*e 
was evif^nced by the regular da^rcmn teachers. The atia&s that ewmmd 
tlM' effects of exposure to ami c^nu^ with speci& disaWbty tpm^ on tradi- 
ers' attitudes also {n^esented ccmf^udng results* For ensanf^, Kdttmugh 
{ 1977) found that teachers having prk>r contact with and exposiuie to vimmlly 
haiuiicappefi ntutlents were slightly more pmitive toward mainstreaming such 
students, and Kenmin and SamhrnJ (197K) found that prevums exposure to 
EMK stiHlents resulted in tmre positive teacher attitiKfes toward n^ital re- 
tarttetiw, Hiwevw, Kuhn (1971) fimnd that e>^)08ure to stucknts titm^^i 




a re^^mirce room bcated bi the scfaooi c&i m« afiRect the ^tittsdes rqpiter 
te«r)^ toward the »ef3mA md Bnm identified bavta« a 
2i|)edal tH^tkm cfaiM in t)^ fiunily 
Unnd^ atUti^ Uiward hafM&a^ied piq^ 



CONCLUSIONS 

Several tentative rcmehishmi can be drawn abwt tte varfaibto that affcct 
t«KJter attitwte* tawwl lwwrf«^i|^ 
9tmmiiiR NuMticapped 

workahc^ Atone (Haris«, 1866); ttoa several iweaitheri reewnmended pair- 
ing imiervbe courses with «tual experteiee* Howev^*, then are faidiei^km 
that ahhcugh wetvmi experience with maiwtramdiif increases tea^r krawl- 
edge iq)f»t>priate i^uenmita for ttfn&^iped diilAm (PAKtm*, 1967), it 
may lead to imm ne^^ve taid^ attftiB^ towwd tte piunwnt (rf these 
childien in the daamxim (Fanmng, ISTO; KhmfaKm, Overiine, 1971), 
Thene sti^lies also ^^Egert Uiat sex* age« and teadili« exp^feme akme are 

direcUy related to teller attiU^ tc^rard e(»H!e^ 
and hamiicfi|H?ed children. 

(hi the other immi. anmint <tf dmrne wm^ or ediicatfam ^^^ean to be 
nificantly ivlated to tai^her wc^itance (tf Aid kmwledge ab«it btt^GoH^ 
chikben (Hanwymiw & Home. 1876; Hariiv, 1956; P^ter^ 1977; Proctor. 
ia67). rather than mm fimnateducatkmaiq)^ 
teacher attituf^. aid greater anminta of sped& iipedal edwatkin course 
woi^ tet^ to reauit m more realfa^ t^ch^ ^tstu^ 
of hamlicapped children* ahhcmgh noi mcesgarilty in more positive attiuides 
toward mainstreaming. In the stirffcs revfewed tere aid bi the piecedii^ 
Hectiimy , Hpecial ediK»tion teadim (de&md as tlKise h»vii« ext^ve amwnts 

courne worii and knowtedge <tf and experi^m with hamtoqiped stiftfents) 
were consistently found to be imm realfa^ in tl^ attitttdtr toward the 
placenwm of such students than either »iministr^im( «r regubi cteasTDom 
teiichen«. 

(Generally , no ow variable can be klemified as a straig IM^^ 
attitides. Inc^Based special edueatkm inservice ami tmtal course wcaic nmy 
lead to more realistic plwMnMt decwions but jjreater experieiHre ak» may 
leail to more negative attitu^. These nK«* i^Uve attitude crften are 
reflectet! in timbers being less willing to mainstream hamttcl^q)ed chiklrm 
after having had maiMtreaming experience. Whether this negative attiUute 
nceun( as a result of acquiriiu? nmie realistic percejrtliHw of what ki pi^saiUe 
or herau.se of a l^k of materials, r^NHUtres, and suppcnt is mA known. Edu* 
caton* giwrally appear ti> be nMjre rejecting of befiaviorally or ero<rtloTOUy 
disturbed and mentally retarded jmpiis than erf other categtni^ of ex<^>ticmal 
chiWren. 

Educator atUtwtes nwy not be tl^ best iw&atws of success for any par- 
ticular mainstrpaming effort, literature m the relaticm of attitu<tes and be- 
havior is inc<inc!us!ve, ^tpeeially when paper*and pei^l tests have been the 
sole measures of attit wles. It nuiy be that teachers* classrwwn behavtors to^rard 
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mifa^ Iimdici4»fMl ^fbm db not ^^§^ trtm tawmrd avenge chiUmi 
(R^, 1974). Afp^iieidldrtaitm^ttiKlfa^erw^ 
toward himdMK'ed ehiMrra b aiqiarenL 

If aocw^ pra&«fM^ «^ iwmi or &tttre in Qniratfwm^ are 
drami^ then we m^y mnt to teok to mmmmm iii e^imtam* MlSty to Rate 
n^liitk |^»:^^iit a»esKaem«, nUber than to attitrnfe n^smires. M^isures 
<tf e&toAm attttudes may reftect ma^y cmiiem&m otim thaa b^vk^, 

dietackrfkiioyfe<^atrf 

trackers pmdve ttona^m to have bi (fe^m naUi«, ^ 

a partkidar itandkaq^ child bei^ integrated AttUt^ BMmuts may nctt 

bidteite how teactera will behave or the outcoiiies fisr U^egrtted studenta. 

Attftodes mi^ be aituatioQaUy 8ped& as a remilt ^ 

diflefwt vartabtes. 

In smn, thei«ft»^. the use (rf an ecdkq^ical ai yixia d t to prdfetion b 9Ug- 
.geated—aaich like that itt«d by Fdcy {1999) in w^ 
the miotic of tl» ati^m't^ dk»bibt^, and tte ^i^MHtive amicra ava&A4e, 
were all examined. Hik type of i^iimiach inehnles an assMisneot model timt 
0ve0 eihicatiVB the knumkt^ to mefce nm« reunite maesra^ta itf the 
tewnbig needa cS a part^itor ddid, the npMiaicea available to 

wwk with the riiiW, the lindtatkma of tte dassnxm envbrommt* and the 
knowledge and aiolbi for tead^ the chiki in a 

couki provide a conwpt ual framewwk for ^signing mrawrea that will better 
pmtict the outcon^ taar handkap^xed chikinen in int^n^ted aettinga. 
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Modifying Attitudes Toward the 
Handicapped: A Renew <rft)^ 
Literature aid Metlmdology 



ARTHURLENE GARTRELL TOWNER 



Tte high interest in modifying the sttHwtes mmfisahted toward dfaid^ 
po|wUrtioM app^urs to be fiuriy recm; and, in &ct, to iwralld tte grpwing 
omcem with mainstr^miiv* Most (rf tl^ 47 sUk]^ discussed hi tfa^ dmfA/er 
were {Hiblished during the IWWfs^ tim p^kxl id gre$it^ Amge in the 1^ 
ami sodai statt» IwKfies^^ied parsois. Inwtig^iaiB wed a iminber of 
8fqmadie» to tiy to modify the attHudes ctfAff^ 

persons toward pemons with diffierast diaai^litks, Imt sta^tka^ s^mficant 
results were reported in stanewhat less than half the bodies and l^^term 
effects were sekbm desm»tnrted. Even when the s^oe appttsadtea wca 
used by different investi^itm, tl^ ranitta te»ied to be bmsi^stei^ 

In imier to tfetemuM, if poa^de, scmie of the temmB fn* the varial»!ity hi 
resuhs, this rev^w was unttertal^ to try to relate wbd we kiiow about 
attitude change to tow the studies were oH^hxcted lt»^efore« in adcfition to 
examining methodology, each ^irfy was examined for the prE^enee or fdisenee 
of seven factors which have been hypothesis to be necessary to pn^rams 
attempting tin* effective modiikatira itf attitudka. fyaixm were 
extrapolated frtm theories ctf ami researd) In attitiKle ehai^^^ 



'A ttimilar snaiytic review of rvseairh on the modilkatkm <tf sttitudes tm^srd disal^ 
prrttores was cnmpfeted by Domfahmi (1980). She aiMiysed 24 stod^ in an attei^ to 
delin^ttf fMrtcrsf ccmmfm to MiecessAi] interv^^ioos and offimd semal tbec^r^ical 
cvnulruetii as expbnationa. Atthm^ smie of ba^ U^an^ical nclkm aisd imer- 
pmatkw of resuhs show shidlaritks, thei^ aie sidlMem diffemces hi format and 
fnrus to imivifk infimnatkin flrom smnewhi^ ^Serent perspectim* The ecmUniUkm of 
this rh^er and Donaldmi's IWO review ofEm a msprri^nrive anaiysfe et ti^ liter- 
ature m modifying attitudes tomrd dtaafcM persms. 
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OVERVIEW 



Tf> aHWJ*j4 attitwk^ in ^ht rep<Ht«*d studiet*, inveHtiKatoTK uml various mea- 
Mun*s» Rffu^niUy p«r r afwl fH-ncii terhnM|ut»s— sfnwtimw singly (2i s»tudie«). 
in iMurs (10 situfiteti), or tmrr nuimruUfily (3 roea<mm» in each of H studkt^: 4 
or more in ihs remaining 7). The iHTefrnviJ m^uni* were tte AttitudeH 
Toward I>L<abW Persons Scafe (ATDP), dtevelqjed by Yuker and Younip 
(|ueHtionnatreM con^tnurted by the investigator themselves, the Rwkei^at^ 
Edacatiuna! Programmir^^ S.'ate (RGEP). an inHtrun^nt designed for i»e t^ith 
temrher poinilations: nnd betevHM^ ubnervation, inter\iei»H, and immsures of 
a formal natun? (e.g., MinnetnAa TeacbtT AttittK^ Inventory). Howevw, 
behavioral observation was employed in only five stmlk^ (BalUud, Corman, 
(k)ttlieb, & Kaufman. 1977; Guskin, l»7:i; Ruaalem, 1967; Skrtic, 1977; Wi}»on, 
1971); interviews and fdkiw-up asse»»mentB wm f<Hind in «ily finwr ^udks 
(Clore & Jeffrey. 1972; Formter, 19TO; Gwkin« 1973; Rusalem, 1967); and 
follow-up assessments alone in two stmlies (Ballard et al-, 1977; WesterveU 
& McKinney. 19«0). 

The instruments devised by invettigators imrluded qiM»tionnaipes of infw- 
mational and altitudinal items (Alese, 1973; Baran, 1977; Carlson & Potter, 
Ihihl, Horvman, & ArkeU, 1978; Euse, 1976; Friedman & Marsh. 1»72; 
Guskin, im. Hersh. Carlson, & Lessino^ 1977; Koeh, 1975; Scheffers, 1977; 
Shotel, lano, & MdMtigan. 1974); written descriptiwis of reactions to ex- 
periences (Clore A Jeffrey, 1972; Wilson & Alasn, 19®); an attitude scale 
and disguised attitiulina} telefrfmw assessment (Ctore & Jeffiney , 19T2); i^ure, 
sentence compWticm, and drawing completkm tests (GraiKifeky, 1956); ada{^ 
achievement tests and attitiwte siates (Orlansky . 1977); self-report inventon^, 
unstructured interviews, aiKl self-evaltations {Chafin & Peij^r, 1979; Glass 
& MecWer, 1972; Handleni & AusUn. 1980: Naor « Milgram, 1980); structured, 
multiple choice , sentence cimipletion. attitudtequestionmures(Rusalem, 1967); 
Miciometric antl social distance qi^tionnaires (Ballard et al,. 1977; 1^1 et 
al.. 197K; Westervelt & McKinney, 1980); and acUective and deacriptive traits 
checklwts ((Gottlieb, 19W)); Hastorf, WikUbgel, & Cas^nan, 1979; Jones, Sow- 
ell Jones, & Butler. 1981: Siperstein, Bak, & Gottlieb, 1977; Siperstein, & 
Bak. 1!^>; Weinberg, 19TO), 

Few attempts H-ere nm<te to address the complexity of attitude measio^ 
ment. For the most part, investigators pressed tl» o^jnitive or aflBective 
t omjionenls. not the multidimensional aspects of attitwle. 

The re|K)rts of the n^rity of studies did not imlicate theoretical bases for 
the appromrh to attitude change. In son» of the studies which did aj^y at- 
titude-i-hange principles, it was not possible to detennine wbetl»r their ap- 
plication was intentional or coincidental becai»e the authore did iwt provide 
fUK'h mformation. Several investij^tors used thwretical constructs for pwt 
hiK' explanations of outcomes; however, it was not a]^parent that tlw constructs 
were used to desigr; tl^ studies. 

Only nine studies were found in which the tl^retical lases were explicit 
in tht* d«-signs: (a) theiirit*s of ctK)peratirm ami competititm (Ballard et al., 1977); 

(b) wHjrce cn*<libility ?ml sUtus in |)ersuasive communication (Baran, 1977); 

(c) cognitive Hissi)nanee and its pn>duction of emfmthy through n)le playing 
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(Ckaie & Jeffrey, 1972); (d> Lewin's change theory r^iBjtiii^ mfaiettoii in the 
restmning of f(ww« to reduce iiit«rKtkHi 9lnm (Evaiw, (e) group 

pcJariutm and iu infi^rmatkma! inflwne^ (G<Mfieb« ISM)^ (f) cteviance db- 
avowal (Hajtt<*rf et al.. I»?5«i; (Jf) }ienMm perrepUmi through |^yii« tte nde 
of a Mxalled heipl^ indivtiual (Koch. 1976); (h) perceived smularily and 
^tmtbn (Weinben;, 1978); and «) SUert i]iultidifiierad<mal ti^my erf atti- 
tiMka coupled with KaU's functional theory of attitude change (Yerxa, 1»78), 
Tlie attitt»ie-chat4{e techniques used in the stmKes lent tl^nnelves to 10 
l(rou}KiH{s« 9» follows: 

L Repetition, frequent contact with a credible source, ami continuous feed* 
hack. 

2. Selective information (des^cn^ with 8peci& attitudinal goals). 
'h Role playing of a disabliiH? co!»fitkm. 

4. Perscmal md social contact. 

5. Direct contact with the attitude ot^ject Cm an edi^ational setting). 

6. Face-to-face contact through n^dia (film, video- and audi<Hape). 

7. Group discussion and active {wtkipattm (usually in a tecture-discusmm 
format). 

M. Overt ami covert pimitive reinforcement, 
v. Vicarious nile pitying or observatim. 
UK Especially prnpared persuasive communkations. 

Thv most widely followed, aloi^ or in combinati<m, were the fifth (direct 
contact with the attituite object in an ed .catiunal setting); the seventh (group 
discuiwion and active participation); and the third (role playing of a disablii^ 
condition). Essentially, all tf^ ted)niques faU under three <rf the tnfli^tkd 
fectors of attitude change i(knti(^ by Hovland, Janis, arHi Kelley (1^) in 
the Yale Appn«ch to Attitwte Clmnge: (a) t!ie source, (b) the channel, am] 
(c) the destination. With the exception of ftaran (1977) and For^tor (1970), no 
investigator mentioned tl^ importance of the type and style of tl» m^ksi^^ 
or the particular audience wIm) was to be the receiver, and all attencted only 
minimally to the source and destination. The channel w^ the nmjw area in 
which principles were identifiable. 

In Table 1, the studies reviewed in this ch^>ter are sumnuuis^ by the 
population with which sonw attitude change H-as attempts], the disabled pop- 
ul»tii>n towanl whom the attitiuies were directed, the meastuw used to assm 
attitudi's and changes therein, and the theory and/or change techniques which 
could be identifu^d in each. Not surprisingly, the p^^ndations wh(^ attitudes 
were .studied the most were regular classroom teachers, sometimes inchiding 
administrators <I5J studi<^) and college students (15 studies). With the first 
fxifHiiation. attitudes toward chikhien skiih Warning ami belmvior problans 
were the miyor focus of cha?yje attempts; with the secoml, the migor fociw 
wa8 on changing attitudes toward person^ with ph^od d»abilitjes. In the 
n-maining ») studies under review, attitude change toward dkabkd persoT», 
mostly those with physical disabilities, were attempted with 4 populations of 
lay fiersons CI "community grouf^i," 1 ''gi*neral iKiblic'') and with 10 of ele- 
mental' students. 4 of high school students, ami 2 of relati^l professionals. 
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TABLES 

8tu<g« Atttmpting to Modtfr Attltoiici TowMtd IHwAifd Pcnwro; Sn^nqgy 
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am) 
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MeoUQy reUnfed 



MenUdly retard 



I.,earnliHr A behavior 
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A Cbafbi ft PeifAwT 

am) 

FRir 



Hearing mipaiivd 
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Regular cbsnimn 
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FcfVfd eboice aockimetnc 
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S^mmtk differential Mate 



Investivator's ques^nrndre 
(qien-racfed) 

Iniimnal ^-repcarts thrmigh 
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through media 
10. E&pe^aSy jmpared pa-- 
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aL Saiflick & P^nU 
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Blind 
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Attttmle aeilei 



Semnttf diffimmial scale 



Sunc^nvd rnolt^ dwto ami- 
Bdttvkial observwtism 

Xmwfedx? and Auitmie Quei^ 
tkmnabv 



RueteM^Ue Ed^^at^ial Pro- 
graom^ Scale 

Ri^r-(kbie Educstkmal Pn>^ 
grammii^r Scale 
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tive putidpatifm 

5. IHmt ecmtact in editca- 
tioralaeUing 

& IXrect contact bi atea- 

tbnalfiect^ 
7. Grot^ dtaettsaton {ditfl 1^ 

tiw psitkqntlcm 



IL Fac^to-&ce ocmUMrt 
through media 

3, Rde |dayi^ diaaWiv 

conditkm 
7. Group diswaion )^ ac^ 

tivie partidpattai 

2. SetectiveinfloraiatkKn 
6. Duiect ocHttjKt in «ifctea- 
tiona] aettiiig 

t Selective infmnat&Mi 



5. Direct ccntet in eAKa* 
tiona] ^ting 

CoiUimmi on page 



TABLE tCoMimnetf 



<19M» 



«. Skrtic (1977) 



41. Sobmay (1976) 



481 WeinbeTK, N. 
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iff Cunrrm Snhjettn 



UtUizml 



Attitude T^^fvy and^or 
Attitude Chan^ 
T^hniffues Sj9er(fW or 
Apj^ied 



M^nUUy reUnk-d 



Blind 



Learning & bdiavioT 



Leamiiv A behavtor 



denta Activity Prefcrawe Scate 



Regular cbWDom 

teacbeni 
JV-31 

Regidar daaaiwm 
JV«74 



d^^ttsd 
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Mixffifkatmis <^ AltHudea to- 
ward Handksppi^ Imiivkhiak) 
Scafe 



Bdssvtor oteervalkm 
EMB-EH Piae»n«^ Survey 



H^rfnret aL scale pto fix addi- 

Daaer^pthne tnft ^ittide aeate 
PanuiHlcacj i|)Ckiii 



6. Costael thm^ media 
(audkataped) 

X Grcaqi dtoci»i&»i piuB ac- 
tive {»rtk4»tix»i 

2. Selective lufimsatbo 

3, IMe {d^^ iteaMfng 
eomStion 

6, Face-to-Cm conUet 
thra^ nieitta (video- 
andat»&ht^) 

T» Group discittaioo and a^ 
tive paitic^MUkxn 

2. Sekctive infmnation 



& IMreet c«^;«ct in e&ioh 

t^aettiiv 
7. Group iWintaihin pins ac* 

tive partidpaticii 

4. Penonal and iodil coo- 
tact 



WtftarvcltA 

ami 



4k WBpob (197}| 



DMf 



am) 



(knml (Sulniitles 



47. YnMdflTM) 



jv-eo 



JV«40 



Ar->I54 



Scm^fe Dtflmi^ Sdfe 
AttttiidrsTow«nd I>esf P^iKH^ 

Si^^mUonal Aniiety S^sle^ 

F^m A 
Bebtvtorri ob>erv»lfe» 

Attiltifle* ToWBid I»siUed 

Wrttten raictfam to f ipertencet 

D^rartkni Scafe, Fcmi E 
Qrftksl 'n^fcteg Ai^nbal 

CfaMPDoni Iniexn^^ Invm^U^ 

Attttudes towBTd JMad^ P^- 

Etob^y F^Ktor Stades 
SfeC^idiey A ckbaars AmnT^ 
Setie 



6. FAee-to4ice U»^(»^ me- 
dkdlbii) 



9. Vkgrfams rt^ {daytng/ 



7, GnMtp c&cttsskii fdu« i 
Uv0 p«rtki|«ticm 



liter's MtthidtaiinsrioMl 
Ti^cny of Attttwtes 

KraUiwiM'sAffectivvOii- 
min Sequmce 

AUkadeChMBgB 
9, Vksrfamfl rofe i^^ylng 
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ANALYSE 



This it>vtew WW dit^H to (a) the c&ci»8^^ 

and pruct^umi; (b> iia^ tnttciHnesi of t^ prDgraim; and (c) the presence of a 

ivf &clt^ whkrh )«ve been m^^erted by ti^orfes <tf ami f^eaidi 
attittKle chaiqte to be t^efbl etenenta {Haltoran* 1W7; MeGuire, 19^ TriaiM&, 
1971; Zimbardo & Etdiesim, 197D). These elra^ta are as fidtows: 

1. llefiniiqi the term "^titmfe** m tte ccmtext in wh^ 

2. Spedfyiiwt)^cmiqmma(8)ortteirttHii(fe<a)(tfei»8»^ 

3. Eropkiyii« infOnimenta tlun wppto^ff^Ady mmmsre tl» Gmi}Nmem(8) <rf 
ctMicenu 

4. Identifying or suggeating tte ftinctkw^a) (rf ti^ attitiHte(ft). 

5. Atteiutinfctothein{hMice(rfttesidi!}ecta*pmcmalit^ 

6. ^^ledfyil^t or 8ug]i;e8tii« t theoay ftf attiu^dmnge. 

7. i^Kcifyiiv and/or ap|}lyii« ^tHiHfe-ekttii^ 

llieae fectors are referred to by munb^ in die fo&iwiiw analyses. 



Reipiiar llmsmom Teachers and Admfaitatratofs 

Regular daimruom teachers, iwxperto^ and es^Mienced^ and a few ad- 
minisirators comprised one of tl^ iargn* pcqnil^^ exposed to fm^rams 
(ki^igned to produce dw^es in attituito toward d»at4ed cMkben. The hh 
vestigalors attempted to explore teadier atUttate towsrd iratnating and/ca* 
wf^rking with exeeptkmai children in a variety of educati<mal sitiwt^w®. with 
and without supportive services. 

Table 2 lists 12 relevant stmHes. se|»rated into pc^mbtims involved and 
not involved with disid>led diikbien. In tte pncqsranw. attenqyts were made to 
assess the effectiver^ss different moctes i^nictkm with varicH» fiHinats 
<e.g., woriishf^: courses, ins»rvice tr^nhig, ami emtimiii^ ^hrat&m) to 
pTfiduce iiKreases in teadi^ MK^wtedge id»out ami attiitudinal chaises toward 
the integration of excefKlonai chiktren in r^^ular dasanooms. Moat investi- 
gators sought to detemm^ tlte e£Eectiveness of tteir im^rams in im^ei^x^ 
the participants* knowledge abcHXt e«eptsm»i children with ecmtmiitmt im- 
pn)vement in altituffes toward the diiidren. 

In m<ist studies, but that by Ciuifin and !^|^ (1979), the samfia 
were adei^uji^e in size. Only Haring« Stem, CntiekshanJc (IKS) used ran- 
dom swnpiing to assign subjects to treati^tf < Chrism and PMt«- (1972) and 
(*hafin ami Peif^ (1979) provkled sketchy teit finrly iMiequate de sc ri ptiiM is 
n( their subjects; in the ne^ of the rep^, tte sufcijects were nai well emmgh 
det<eribe<l. Adequate descriptk}m of instrumentation wa« given by Carbon 
tuid Potter ( 1972). Haring et al. (1968), Schom (1977). Sham and Githmg (1975), 
and Shirtel ei. al. ( »i*74). Tl^ intervfew condwted by Cbifin and Pd|^r (1979) 
was m ikwriM sufTuiMitly to determiTO its apfrnqBiatenesa. Only Strnw 
ami (;iJ!?Jng (!«7rji provided reliability daU; no invest^jator reported ^^iWity 
ilata. 
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StaOcs vtib 



TABLE 2 




Teeknique 



Stt6C€§$ 



> btulVMl with 

WMBO MMBtBI 

Sraolci A Bimifiini (1971) 

Ch^ 4 I^Aer (19») 

(San A MeddCT (19J2) 
Schan»{1877) 

Shrtk(I977) 

P'opdMimi >i«t Invohred 
Dtiihlnl OtiiAwi 



A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
C 

C.D 
A 



A 
A 
A 

A 



II 
II 
III 
I 

n 
111 
III 
III 



X 
X 



X 
X 



'PUrpMetor^wfy: 

A. Detereime ^itivenm of frog^m to ittamue iatawle^ abmit eu^HHWol chil- 
dR« Md to prodwe roncorotomt di^^ in attitwtes toward them. 
KlotiDfl <tf eiqwriNse «ad sex M |H«<Set«' clifeg^ 

Mentiiy diflfwvnt»l mporaes toward vsrkMU dia^iiBty groups. 
EMsM»b eonsenmiB ^ tewlia- iteriK for iqiedal inetiHids ^ 

'*Tedini(|iWN En^yed: 

I. L«ctut«/DimiMk» wfth«'«^ha«<rfxwrv^ksiofdyBtM^k^^ 
II. Practkuin piitceroent with fioniB] inrtrMtH». 
III. Pnwtktun pisomwm (dswrv^km. 
'Suoccsd = statistkaQjr i^pdfieaM results. 



B. 

C. 
D. 



For U» iTMwt part, tnwtments were dearly reported bat the d^r^ptkms 
of thtf (m)cnlure8 followed were i»Mifffcfent to permit e.*lfective rejdieatkHL 
Adequate iJli»tjrBtk>iw of treatments tecfaniq^ were l^dng in Fen^ 
(1975). Solow«y (1978). and Yates (1OT8). Except fis* Carlson and Patier (1972) 
and Chafin and Fkr^r (1979). bivest%at«B used pretmeatnent m««ire8 to 
estaMish the initijd itftitutkis ^the partki^ttt^. <^ S&rar md Gilbu^ (1974) 
and Skrtk (1977) macte ftn-, post*, and fidlow-up assesrawnts, «nd they were 
tl» Wily inve^igatm to examine the kaig-temi efleet* of tfi^ trBaUwnts. 
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BniokH and Bnmtifuni (1971K Glasnatid Meckier (1972). Harmffet wl. (18S8), 
Sialic and Yates (1973) {Hoe^nl^ evkfence of tte paitkipantfl' in- 

ciw*«l kiH>wk«dK*' « nrf acc^f^ance ^•f excepii^mal duWmi after several treat* 
Rrj: Ah. Althuujeh litlfc* evklencf wan fmind ctf iftava»ed knowk^ <tf tlie reati^ 
jn^raient of dii^al^i chiMrrn inr <»f tHitme<|Ueiit d»fi|?P» in trader behavior 
lowanJ the chikiren in ii»tnj^^Hwl »ctthiK». chat^^eti in ii»tn»ti<mal tec*- 
nk{iH^ ^^'erv m^ed Hutttequently by Carbon and Potter ( 1^*!; and Harinf et 
al. <19SM). 

In the etMT^iariwmH of the i»ubject8, i%aw ami GiUui^ il^HB) found no ifif- 
ferenee betu -en the partkipant^ ami the tead^m who elected mrt to partic- 
ipate in the pn^gram^, and Sobwi^r (19TO) bmnd t)^ tnoK fovwat^ attitudes 
toward disabled chiktn?n were cfenwrniitrated by teachers witlnntt tntegratkm 
experience ami by thence w^o had hssA timxi two ediege cimrsw in special 
ediMiition. Se>* and y ws of expenem» were of little or no v^ue i» jwedictors 
ofattitmteHdentim, 1975). 

Negative c!ian»es in attitude toward and (^imimi eoiMrermng the integra- 
tion of exceptional leamen* were found by Kenton (19^) and Shotel et al* 
(1974). Schom (1977) was abte to differentkte the Effects of the klentlcal 
treatnwnt-iwaettcum {^weii^nt-within variiH» iscbocd distiicts. 

Kxcept hfr Carison and P^ter (1978) and Haring et aJ. ( 1958), investigators 
dkl n<H repw-t ciincomitant chaiq^es in teadier behavkwr within instni^tkmal 
nettiiHP*, perhapw becatwe no teduiiqiK was used to a sufficfent degree to 
pnHuce the (U^ir^ interactbn of attitucte and behavka- change. Even these 
invertligalors cmM make only generri sAjrt^ments abwt the «*sequeirt dmiqpes 
in ioHtructicifjal techniques k*an^ thrwgh the treatn^nt. 

EfementH of attitude^'hai^^e U-iewy incli«ied the ftriltowing: 

1. The use of the term **^titiMie(s)" in their Uudies was specifically defined 
by Haring et al. (1958) and Schom (1977). 

2. AM reports spedfied or suggested the attitude c«n(ipwient(s) irf concern: the 
ct^itive for tiw nuyority of the investigatory the affiective for Chafin ami 
Peipher (1979), Schom (1977), and Shaw and GiUung (1975); both cognitive 
ami affectivt* for Haring el al, (195S). Sotewa^y (1976), and Yates (1973); 
ami ail three components— cognitive, affective, and behavioral— for Skrtk 
11977). 

In all studies except Chafin airf Peifrfwr (1979), the measures employed 
wen* appropriate for tte com{)onents of comrem. 

4. Th4^ ksitp of the fiinctkins of attitudes was not aikht^ssed in any rtudy. 

r>. The infliu?nce of subjects' personalities was igm)red 

♦i. Only SkrtJc (1977) specified tl^ application of attitude theory in the de- 
velopment of hb program. The asuessTwnt tl.is elen^nt wai^ not pc»aible 
for tm* VvnUm (1975), Sirfo^^y (1976), ami Yates (ISTJ) studien oecause 
the fU*scripti<ins of the program content were insufficient. 

7. Except for Shaw and Gillung (1975), there was evidence m all studies of 
the application of certain principtes of attitucte change, bit they were mrt 
identifusi as such. Ff*r these ami tfw other studit» in this review, 'vhen 
th<* primiples were mjt itk-ntifietl as such, it was impossible to oetermine 
whether their application was coincidental or intentional. 
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When ^tw&H i^pmting nm^ mi^xesa are cimfmred to OMise refmtii^ less 
imcti?»« in attitude change on the aM>lieatk>» of the ekn^to of chai^ 
(Tahk^ M ItttJe if any diflerem^e in t»^ patterns of a^lkatkin b eviitent. 

Aithoti{(h 15 were identified in which the pqmlatji^ ccmtisted of 

college HtudentH, only 14 are d}mnj»«ed in thi» section. CTiwi r^mt *>y Dankia, 
l»76, did not ir^ude miificient infonnatkm to pmnit anal}^} Tl^ mitii^cte 
were nwtly uixkiKmhiatea. tiuakin (1973) recruited a misOur^ <^gr%h»te 
ami undericraduate ^tudeirta from special educatkm ccwsed ami Lasar, (hpet, 
aiMl DenM)tf (1976) used only npecial edimitimi graduate utiKkm^ in then- in- 
ve»tigation. Amcmg the um^'graduavefi, the roait pqmiar mme of wit^Ject* 
wm intmduetory p^ycholcqor courses* 

Table 4 pretHfnta the ciasiiUled Htudie«» by purpose, tedimqi^ em^yed. and 
reported »ucceH8. Several exami^ of methoi^ikqcieal defick^ncies were wrted. 



TABLES 

Ai^lkatHin of Elements of 1tM»y to Attitude Chai^ Sttnlies by 
SHrnifkanee of Rewtta 









EleineHtM uf Theortf* 




Studiex Rf fKjniiix SutJ«ti- 










vulfy Sijrnincaiiit Rc;<uh;t 


1 


2 


•i 4 5 6 


?■ 


Brut^ & BntniiforH il5>71> 




X 


X 


X' 


Carixon & VtAier (IHT<1) 




X 


X 


X' 


CbMiA M«vkkT(l<»72) 




X 


X 


X' 


Hating ft ai. 


X 


X 


X 


X' 


Skrtk- (1!»77' 




X 


X X 


X' 






X 


X X«' 


X' 


Stmlifs Nirf Kt^MirtmK Statu*- 










tK-aJIv Sitmifh-ant Kt-.tultx 










Chafln & Pt'iphf r < li*7}«) 




X 




X' 


Vx-ntm (197.'») 




X 


X X»' 


X' 


Sfhiini (11177) 


X 


X 


X 


X' 


Shotcl ft al il!i7ti 




X 


X 


x- 


Shaw Ik (filluHK {I!<7r«) 




X 


X 








X 


X X' 


X' 



Sotr Kejfubr c!a.<"*nM>ni teac 'v > iuul atimismtruloTf^ the jiuh}wt>< of th*- 

Appn»pnatv instruments w^l 

4 Funrtion «if attitu<Je:( klentifWd. 

5 }Vr*oruilit y fui-tot^ ctmHii^mi. 

♦» Thr<>r>' of attitui}** rhanjtv rtfttvifiefi ttr ^utfK^tt^l. 
7 f*hht*jfili«.H uf attitude chAnge applu»<I or sd^ogieKtt^i. 
^HiJd m>t rleterminwl. • Were not Kientifi«i. but applk^i 
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TABLE 4 



with 



Studs' Empiowed^ Revort€d= 



UNI^BGRADUATES 



Oolttkim 4 StetteMW (1977) 
Eirm il9K) 
fitftorfct aL (19m 
WBaondfTl) 

NMrAHilfinmdMO) 
Orlmky(19rr) 
WSmii* AkGni(19fi9) 
/« O^DMli^ Sfffltiifa 
W€fariierg(197W 

YtTM (i9ni^ 

V^wmU R^aMiMwm Semc^ 

GRAOUATE8 

Spmol EdmfOtion Ctmrmm 

Gfttkbi (IiurhMted mctergnHtm^) (1978) 

HmlifitaLatm 

L8auretaL(l978) 

Cb«&i& P^pfaer(1979) 



A 


II 


X 


B 


HI 




C 


III 


X 


a 

mm 


HI 


X 


E 


If 




M 


IV. V 


X 


P 


IV 




J 


II 




M 


III 




0 


VI 


X 


D 


III 




H 


I 


X 


L 


V 




I 


IV 





II 



'Punioee ilttudy: To expkm 

B. Mfxfe varkitkii m m picd imaek^ta) bar 

C. B«diictkmirftetei»ctkm«tnwitlJro^ 
abied pa«<m, 

E. Dimihility simui^^ iremii obiervatioflu 

F. Lecture vemii active tetfi^i^ af^andi^ 

G. Progjwnmed imitnicti^ 

H. Ststmbticm jpunea in tba mod^ 

{. Efl^v^tm» <^ tectur«/diaa»ii(m tecfaniqi^ 
J. I>ii«l»Uty ninmlaticm. 

K, Effectivei»Mrfthetail«ofadDwrtc4jy«t^ 

haiidkapped and iMmhara&c^^ inc^^ 
L. Efrectivene«« of a cvmme dfanect oH^art in ^tftSfy 8ettk«, nrib i^yiQg* 

and group i&cus«on. 



Cixnhnuid on n#xf po^p 
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cpxpntiientai iMtiBt^ that mnt^i^ 

I. Rotr paying ami nhnulttod aperbm^ 

III. Facv-to-bee ei^act vftb c&idded pmona 

IV. L«(ttmf/i&icuittitfm. 

V. L«vttm?/dimfiN^ withnit {Hftkipfiakm 

VI. ia»r«i active part^piitkm. 



With the exception ot Chafin and Pd|^ (1979), the sampte tsed in the 
.Htudks were ofadeqiuUe Thed^ari|^io^oftl^sut(}e^ w«Kmi^^ 
in the reports by I^>nald«mi aiKi M«tiMcm(1977); Hastorf et aL (1979); HerOk 
et al. (1977); Naor and Miignm (1S80): Wetnbefs (1978): Wilson (IWll); and 
YerxadffTM). Ininat$t^itdk8,sul]{^ctawe]«rand(»nJyas^^ 
however, no indicatbn of ramkmiEation wm provkted by GiMdkin (1973); Lazar 
et al. (1976); am) Orian^ (1977). In aB except Yerxa's (1978) stody, a ma^ 
weakneHH watt the &bsp<:ice of re&MUty and ralkfity <tota for tte iiwtninten- 
laiion. inadequate (teHciipti<m <tf the cmttent and/w devebqai^ <tf the in- 
strumentation were evkknt in the m^fiHity of the 8ttKiies« Imt this (feficiemy 
could be due to the iwed to aUiremte f0pwt» (i^ journal puUkatton. Verxa's 
(1978) Htudy »aa reported in a dtesertatkm and wm the only one to &i»cnbe 
baiiie i»*ocedun^ »uffidently to permd r^dk^ioA. Ckm and Jeffrey ilWK), 
DonaldiK>n ami Martinson (1977), ami Wibon (1971) inchKied f»%tneatment 
measmres in their titudi^, but other snvestigatofia did not. Fdlow-up n^aaures 
to aiMieHH the bngterm effects of treatn^t were found only in Clore and Jef&rey 
iimh Euw (1976), am) Evans (1976). 

Knthu*ii«j*m for the activities and for the crration of realtetk perspectives 
on maii^treamiiH^ resulted from role flaying and Emulated experiences. How- 
ever, contradictory respcmse* varying frwn improved acc^Aam^ to faicreased 
skeptidnm could be noted (Guskm, 1973). Lecture-dmcw^im course-type ex- 
perienceji yiekled nonsignificant r^ults ami showed variability in the scores 
of female and male subjects (Lassar et al.. 1976; OriamlQr, 1977). TTie cmnln- 
nation of lecture/discussions and direct contact with different kinds <rf excep- 
tional children was found to have an advant^ over Gaining limited to kctime- 
di^cuHsions (Naor & Milgram, 1^). &>th live ai^ vkie^ped parol prraen- 
tations by imtividuals with vuiib^ physical disabiUties were of equal effee^ 
tivem^ss, with no significant differeiK^ between male and femafe respomfents 
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s^imfkanUy but stnictured sodsl intmMlioi» with disiAM pm«» ied to 
(f^matkm of positive attitwies by the mmlisHd^ted partici]W)t« (Evans, 
1976; Hwtorf el aL, 1979k Oiiiy c«mt«rt in an intensive sitntkm was rixiwn 
to retmlt in nugor chai^ies m wbj^wta* perce|Aim» of persras (Weinh 

berg. 1978)* AttitiKte9cate8C«»!W8ndamotimof tin^ape^lof^^ 
<tf |dtijr»t€ai]y cttaabled pema» v ane tacrea^ ^{niikantJy throu|{h the 
cation of covert po»tive reinf Jtv^nent (Eufie, 1976). 

Simitar effects resulted w^.«t}»r sutisieets actaaQy pwtkipated in the rote 
f^yii^ or observed am^herperHmpteij^ the of a di^ B<Ah 
technk|t^ had Inunediate and kii«term ei&cts on interperwmal attitudes 
toward disabted stwtents (dote & Jeffrey, 1972). There was wide variatkm 
in the tmtght and fru^ration expertei^ d^iending upcm ti» type of disiUiility 
simulated, but t!^se cfifferenees were th^ fouml to be n^ated to seK« or 
edMationai barkgnmnd (Wilscm & AkOTi. 1969). ^niikant difiGnencra were 
found in anxiety level either be%re or after inteiwrtkm with the d»aUed 
perso!»« and the actiw or pa^ve rote of the disatM persons durii^ the 
mteractions a|q>eaied to affiect port*iitteracti<»i sc«ms;* Belmviord differences 
were ruHMKnificant (Wibtm, 1971). 

F«»r health and lym-hcalth ^iKients, partteipaticm in a dyw^ self-instrucUcm 
|m>f(ram was equally effective; Jwiwevar, the hnlth stuctents (tenKMSStrated 
m<«t? ppetreaUnent comfort wi the tlKmi^ of mteraction wiUi dis^ded persms* 
It was much nwre diflkuH to chanise attituctes relMed to an iiuUvkhial's feeling 
of vulnerability tf*an to change Uwse related to autlwritamn ccmtescensim 
toward the disabled (Yerxa. 19718). 

Etements of attitudeKrhange theory inclmied the fallowing: 

1. Only Yerxa (197») defined the i»e of the term *^ttitude{s),'' 

2. All investigatorn {suggested or specified the attitude component(s) of con- 
cern: Nai>r and Milgram (1980) and Wibon (1971) tackted all three com- 
ponent s^xignitive. affective, and behavioral: Clore aiKi Jeflfrey (1972) also 
explonMi the behavioral compcment. The msuority of studiei addressed jm- 
manly the cognitive compoi^t. altlMnigh a few inehwted the affectiw com- 
ponent. The affective component appeared to be the prinmry rnicem in 
the situdies by Hastorf et al. (1979) Bnd Weinterg (1978). 

;i All measures were appropriate for the cOT(iponent{s) of coTwm. Euse ( 1976) 
pniviiled no information on his chok?e of instrumentation, mtd ('hafm and 
Peipher (197H) <li<l not desaibe theirs sufficiently for identification. 

4. Yerxa (1971) med the functional thmry of attitude chwge in the devel- 
opment of her program: other studies du] not Wentify or suggest the func- 
tifmn of Httitiide^. 

r>. Yerxa ( 1H7MJ alorn^ considerHl the personality factors of subj^ts by using 
Siller'.s muitidimem^ional theory of attituctes toward the physically disabled, 

8. Attitude theory was applied to the developn^nt of attitiule modification 
twhniques by Clore and .Jeffrey (1972), E\'an8(1976), Hastorf et al. (1979). 
ami Vfrxa (1H7M). 

7. All Hiudies applini some principles of attitude change in th«r techniques 
but only I>f)nald.^)n and Martinson ( 1977), Euse (1976), Evans (1976), Gusldn 
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TABLES 



Appliottoi of BIwBi 


« ■■■■■■ 


fulfil 










Study 




£i^iN«»to(^ Theory" 




&gi&ra Reparting SUtiatka&y 
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Utt»r el aL (l^K) 
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Wiiirfx»v(197M) 
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Yeru (1918) 
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uc^aloioii ft Maituiaoii (1977) 
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X 


Eitte ClfK) 
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X' 




X 


X 


X' 




X 


X 


X' 


WibonA Akcni(IS69) 


X 


X 


X' 



Nah: C4£^ ftvAiffWfi were the mihys^ of the stmfo^ 

not be (^erniined. 
'Were not ii^tifled. but i^^frfied. 



(197:?), Ha»torf et wL (1979). Weinberg (1978), and Yenu (1978) spedStd 
the intended application of {Hnndples, 

The pattern of the application of the elements of atiitude^hange theory for 
the }9tU4iieH reportinir ntatistkaUy s^ntifiont or lumsignifkiant resultn (Tat^ 
5) }8 very miKrh like that for the studies of reguhir dasaroom teadiers, with 
tl» exception of Yerxa: She was the only inve^tigi^ to uae ^ swvct eJementa 
in her reneajTh. 



CiNniiiunity Groufia 

Membern of Aoeial and dvic gnnipa ami the gei^ral i^iUk were the partidpanta 
in the four studies diacu»aed in this necticMi, Tte purpose, ehai^ tedin^jitea, 
and reported Hucceaaeti for €^ are provided in lW)le 6, 
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TABLES 

Httadfrs w ith C^mmnu^ Gtmm^ Etemcntwr md Srhod Stadtnto. and ReiaUd Profesaioiialfl: 
Pwpm Attttadf^^mve Procttoci, and Bcpwtfd Swccwo 



Pnrptm of Stndy 



Success 
Repartmi^ 



Tu enhamr werptaim and uf)dmUn£iH( <^ 
unkd mdhrktob and to dkpel damagi^ mb- 
zfrncvpiions aboi^ tl^m. 

To ckiermine tl» effe*thr*nwA of a series teks 
vkOon proKTBTOA on ctiaiHcii^ pubHc aUHiMks to- 
ward mefttally retarded pec^. 

To determine inihmsce <^ fwciat cmtact a« a 
techmque for modifyiiq? attitudw towanl viwMy 
di«at3M persona and the relatkm {NiycMogkal 
and KHuatkmal varteU^ 

To correct mUinlmnattoi abmit blixid penm^ 
and to change i^Mind a» infeiw, liei|)^, 
anf) dependeiU. 



Ballanl eC a) i li*TT) To impnive the mjcial s^m of mainatrramed ed- 

t»»ye im^taUy retarded diiUmi aniong iwire- 
tanled clawtmatai. 



Dahlet ai. (liTTH) 



To determine the eflKtlveii^ experiencen 
with Atftmlatkm m duuig^ eiftnentary aciml 
iitiHieMa' attitmfes toward their handk^^ 
peem 



Film defrikliiH? retanted indivkfaiab in productive 
Mthrity, in eomra«t to f^em^yped ima^ 

F^ir I v^hcmr tcIevbM) <hmw eni|4oying fDen- 
tally ntarded people sa tainted, ami flepMing 
tbem in everyday mtuation«. 

Social inleraetimi for H lumriL 



piaybig awl gniup dj«*ct&M«on, 



IMrect cmtBct« grmp ASmismon^ and ^twred ac- 
tive partkipatkm. 

DiMd^ty »bnukt^. 
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Hti. U971) 



S^imtemeCRL U977) 



Wcflenrett A 



lb 0ttt4y the pwftfeirfbelt ^ » cmeemiit«d 
pragna OB jmov dAten^ pmefMom 0^ 
pie who have mraial qr phyik^l hnAo^nL 

To dttcrn^ gmiar laidentni^ aiid 
stfuctkml pragrm. 

lb deterniw eflKU ofi^oo}-^ i^egmiim €f 

To delcsimw tte dObetiraiets cf a aO^sson tn^ 
stuc^f IS a t0dmk|ue ^ fai^mraiiK^ of cfail- 
knowkdge of and attitode* lowaitl btind- 

fWSfl. 

Td exsoBhB gm^ ifimiwtotf aa a fMtor ai^* 
119 dsiUra}** a tl i tu J w Umm4 oo^^mem., 

atoonnai-ai^Karti^ chBifam 

To isprm tiie aodU mmfUiJSity ufa Ukid 
driM by Uariiifig ligl^ dlBiti» alK^ 
i^m mi amstuatiiv a poCgtitlal "YedacisfaiK vb- 
tue" of a bbid ehttfs aeadi^ coi m irt em ie. 

To evaluate the dfeeu of a 19m deadened to 
pc^t otH bow tl^«i{dratl<mandistere9l«<rfa 
haf)dk^>ped ebild are fliniilar to those of Wa or 
hyr mmhandicafycd dawamatei. 



viewa, flfan, «d gmtqi dtaeinrim. 
Uctiiie,graq>^mi^i(m,and<&vetea^ta^ X 



Din«t cmtact 

Rot« jpbyii^ <&at^h^ condttkmfi, group dtscu^^ 
sum phfit active participatkm. 



Role i^yfa«, dbaUtily sbmilatim^ groiq» diaais- 
sioD. and vfeleo- and aiHlkvt^)e& 



Fibs ahowb^ ImsvSca}^ dbiUren bi mi^h X 
ctttois pa]tidY»tii« in ptiyakal eduo^m and 
daaapwrni aclivKi^ with nonhandicapiied diQ- 
dff*n. 
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Success 



<W7X) 



handfem A Austin 



To f&f!&i«m^ dlie«timiM of rarimis 

To i>nmiot« ime^^nU^ of tke bited »ttK^tfl 
imo the sodal and educatfkmi Sfe 
by f^mnt^ the fl^jTil^ Aintmi^^ 
neiw md the momee imgrm 

To foster 8IS awareness of the proMema of h . mli- 
csps mi hiim&cspped pec^ and to foeter « 
im^ positive and sifeeepiism aUsti^ towstd 
handfeaiiqied {wofile* 

To ancert^n elfccU varkn^ attttude-cha^ 
prmfdumi m feelings ttmrd denf-bJind peraonn. 



To <b»tem»nfff elTect» of pereoml and social inter- 
Actk^ with diftabted perstm^ 

Si^k k pHiia ^ 15175) To pronwlr attitude diai^ toward quadri{^gk 

penNMVt. 

*8tiC€ti^ Mtatiiitki&Uy Mijenificant rei^ultH 



f^TMiasive awM^ viaTV, aiKlio^tape, and Uve 
presmtatkm. 

Five snstriKtionai periods taught in coedi^atkmal 
fivsAnm beafth eAiaakm« hi^H&sg gnxqi dis- 
trntAon^ ^aa^ity gjmutowi, and Ktive partid- 
patim wHh a Imffle writer. 

Group dbct^akm, research report*, flbn, disabil- 
ity abmilatkR», &re-to-fiice ctmtact by pemmal 
iitoview with a Uind permi. 

Unmp diaciMK»ia« acthne partidpatfon* di- 
rect contact dimnjc 6 Vh^m 9sst&u^ 



lofiNumtkm and }»t^e«Nmal trainii^ mmm. 

Face^to-fiue intersctkma urith phyrieaQy dkaUed X 
pefMin^ via a vkleo^tape atri gn^ip di«cuai^. 
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MtfthwiokwicaUy. the fttwl^ hm! mm^ limimiom. Afeie (1973), BHmn 
(19T7), ami iiramifKky (1!^) repwted ai^u^e mt ^rnnpkf^. Imi Kodi (1975) 
pn^vwMI no arnifwabie tlata. In all (mur *ii»lkf». namf^rq^ {mici-dumi wer* 
iumnmi(m}»i*<i ami miiin*pm^taiiv«'. 

AitlKnii^ tin- <iewTiptK9nH of ]iniciflum« were fairly clear, they were mrt 
Huflk:ient}>' detaited for repUratkm. except fiir Koch (1975), who MpeUed «rtil 
her prucedure?*. Absie (l»7:j) abne provkM rriiability data ftn- iiuaru- 
nmitatifm; none provided validity data. Mwe important, in all four rvpmta 
tlw content and development of the n^atiures^ were inadequately cfencribed. 
NeverthelesH, thive irf the four )<ti^>«« displayed ime trnjor ^^ngth: the une 
of more than one imttniment to J»sKeti» attitmfc change'i Aiehe« 1973; (iranofuRy , 
ISTiS; Koch, 1975k Kwh alw aiinenHed the kmgterm efG^Hrti* of t)^ treatn^t 

TV n^sultH of the film pre«»«iitation in AleseV ntudy ami ot »fK»^ contact in 
Uranof:4ky V invei«tiK»tion revealed no HigniHcant chaiH!e«( in attitucfe; neither 
wai* any reUti^m ft*staMii«hed betw^n variousi pemmaiitv and backKroum) 
fectoTH ami attita<le*i. In the K<ich Htirfy tl^ temkw^ir to view Wnd penmw 
as helplesi*, inferior, and depemient wa» liigmficantly nedi^ by role playing 
ami jjrriup diHcutwion. but not to the the extent expected. Baran (1977) fwmd 
tht- re^p^mrieiiifi whtf viewi^l four 1 l/:2-hour dramai^ about mentally retarded 
f»H>f>lf to be si^iificantly irow p<mitive in their attitudes toward mental re- 
taniation than n*>ipomlent!* in the non%'iewin>; conditions. 

EU*nH*m^ of altilufh^-chanjce theory included the following: 

1. TTm* ti»rni **attituile:*(i*r wa*» not defimil. 

2. The compiHient.s of attitutk* were HpeciftHl or HUKK^?4e<i in all four inven- 
tijaitii>as: they were primarily ct^itive afwlor aflective. 

:i. Ap{>nipriate nu^aj^n^ments were empioyei} for the component(H) in all four 
8«tudie?i. 

1. The funrtiomsj of (he attitude(si were not identifi«i. 
'f. Only (irani'fHky (IfliVi) mnsi^lered penuinaiity factors, 
rt. ifuly KtK h (1975) pmvified a theort*ticaI ba«ii*s for her appnt^h to the at- 

titmie-chan^ce priPce?<H. 
7. Kara.'] 1 1977) sjienfically statwl his principleit but Koch did not identify hers 

as Mivh. 



Klemenlary Srhoid StiNientA 

In the IM .<tufii4's in this daj^MiHcation, tlu* {Mjpuiations wen* i^tudenti^ in j^U'h 
fmm j>rt»<lominantiy white middle-ciass IwckKniui^lH. The pur}w>se»i. atti- 
iiulv vhiW}iv pr^>cl*<hJre^*. ami n'fMirtiMi HucceHst's an* provide<l in Tabled. Sev- 
eral nh*th<«lo!i*>ncal pniMems wen* evident. The namf^le siz**!* were afie(]uate 
in all stiirlies but that of Lazar. lien>*ley. ami Oipet (1971). Samples were 
\nm}r\y desirihil and nonramlomi^Hl in the studie)« imported by Ilahl et al. 
lUilHi, lAi/jitit al n971). Hapier. Adel?M»n. Carey, ami Croke (1972). ami 
S<"hr<Ters i 1977). 'Vhv n-st of thi* stufiies wen* Sfleijuately deMcribi*<l am! Hub- 
je<-ts wen* mrwiomiy seleeteij nr randomly lUAjti^Ml to treatmentM. I*n»tn»at- 
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moA meamtres wm mcd by GoiUM^ (ISWK Jraes et (1881), Sdi^lm 
( 1977). and Wes^tervdit ami McKkdM^ ( 198&)« Longtem dfinls were nMttomi 
by BaUard el al. (1S77) and Westem-tt and BIcKinwy (1980). Befiaisse the 
n^M*ity fif the iwnphfn w<»iv whitv* ti^idte^^tfa aUiitotts, ti^ cannot be 
accepted a« ivpraufntative. 

The descrqiii(»te» tl^ attitu(fe imdUtotfkm teehnic^m «r trattmenta 
fMed weK &iriy clw, tmt mn ttilbiffltly so fnr rqi&sttou Rdfad^tty and 
va&liiy data wm pr'nvttkd fir the ii^noTOfits in ai^ 
Attiti^ Toward DisaUed ftmm Seate (ATIHO, which b w^y ttted. Hie 
nugority of the inve^ifprtara cfevefa^ied tb^ own h»tmw^ 1%dr cfMi&A 
wm described tnit the ctevek^mient and evaluatfam procedures. The gen- 
erahzaUtity of the rMdtK am! ccmrhi^iiw df itt»ik», th^n^m, almild 

viewed with cmitkm* 

Aithough Laxar et al* (1971) used Itectttre, gtwp dtentt^Mi« and direct em- 
tmH. and Ra|ner et al. (19721 ociy dbect cmrtact^ both ^Itd^ yfe^sd 
aigmfikant increafles ui po^Hive attHw^ lirteresthqify, tte ATDP w«s kmni 
to be tiittffkrtent to detect sdnftii in the attitudes tte gifted gnmp in tte Laxsur 
et al. Htudy. Sam sexual cfiffRvnees wm i^ed in the pofmhrtkm uwd by 
Roller et al.; th^ ii^. the defintte attttwte ihffimncM betwe» boys and gfarbi 
found pri<M- to integration diminished aftenranb. Age and impurity af^ieared 
to be inflwntial in that oider diiiitoen ex{»nRiaed mem reidiatie attitu^ than 
did the younger one». 

Partkripatimi in coc^rative i«tivitks with educabte n»ital|y retarded diii- 
dren rmiUed in increaited »odal aeceptwm by imdiamiic^qped pern whoM 
or did not directly participate in the treaUnent (Ballard et aL« 1977). Disatdlity 
simulation wb» more effective in duuqtiiw attHwiea toward {^lyrically diaaUed 
peTM^ than towmi pmon» with o^h&r handk^qdi^ eimtttkms (EMU et aL, 
197H). The infimiaitsm snflueMe of grmqy diact»dm m itttituite chai^ was 
nupported in the »l\kty by GkAtl^b (19H0). Sigi^ant podtive dw^gea in 
children's pemrptk^mi of handic a p ped pe<^le remdted fttm the c«miUned use 
of disability simulation, intervkws, filma, and c^cuaskms (Jcmes et aL« 1981>, 

C<m)petent, imroai^afqieailiHt diil^n were fimnd to be nm« attiwUve 
than itmimpetent , abmfrmal-appraring chikirM (SSperstein et aL, 1977). How- 
ever, when a similar technique was used to portray a blind chUd on v^teo- and 
audiotape«« and in group dunnisamns as competent and incompetent, the par- 
ticipants developed better feelings fen* \A%nd diildren Init were less tmlimd to 
i^ngHge in ai*tivities with them than were the sttaients mt given tJ» instrwtion. 
It waj4 Huggesti'xi that participation may luive ii^reased iiMlividual awareness 
of the limitations of biimii^ss. 

Although no evidence was found of widespread rejection of physically hand- 
it*»p{iH children, participants tei»ied to be attracted to wheelchair-biHiml cbU* 
flren mon* than to children on crutctws and braces (Jones et al., 1981). 

Elements of attitude^hange t)m>ry imrliMled tl^ fdbwing: 

1 . T\w term "attitu<ie<sr was not defined. 

2, Thv nimponents of attiti^les iif concern were cognitive and/or affective. 
:\. Th** measurements wen* appnipriate to the compoj^nts, 

J. The functions iif attitude were not indicated. 
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forBftUwdetalCiSm 

trattmrat wen; fotml in km irtttdiM (BtBsrA et aL. 1977; Gottlfeb, 1880; 

of the stmtira ex»|it Ibr BaM €t iL <Iin7)« G<^ttk?b (Vmh Spentdn 
and Bak (1SS0)« and S^iemdn et aL (1977). 

The p^tm (tf the at ^k alk a i <tf the ^n^m« of ^titi^k^cfaa^ge theory b 
nhown in Tat^ 7. 



Hlsh School Rodents 

FoiiNter <}970) and Ruaalraa (1967) reqiectiveiy invf^^ii^ atlitode diai^ 
pfxiGedutie» invoivinK ph jr^^ dbsHed and ckaf*bbid pmm» wfth high school 
^i«irat£(. Frte&nan and Msmh (1972) att^ited to kq»we itttitiKi» toward 
hiuid studenu* Handlera and Austfai (1S80) wm concerned with general dts- 
aWlitwi, The imrpowM of ti^ four s^udt^ and tl^ attitiute^cbai^ procedvutw 
used are shown in Tslbk 0* 

In each study the aampie sizea were adequate but tte sul^^eetd were not 
well described in the repovta. Forwter used ttnrtified rancfami hantf^ng to 
hitf sufctjecta to treatnMita, whereas RtMlmuaed |n^eterthi9(toktontify 
high- and iow-sccnnng groups. Jbe trratments &iriy weU itemnbed by 
Rua^lem. inaikquately by K<»wk^« Ti^ i^lries in Frie<famm ami Marsh (1972) 
and Handlers ami Austin (19tK» were mwanckmi^ ami did indt«te con- 
trol grcntps. 

Ruaalem employed three types (rf data cdtectic^: (a) irfnervattei of the 
stwtents during sessimis, (b) duuiges in sewes m attitude insures, ami (c) 
foibw-up ami self-repcHta* whkh greatly imrreased tl^ sU«f^ ci his inves- 
tigati<m. Unfortunately, no rdiatnhty w valk&y cbta were fmvictod finr the 
in^nmientatsmi in the stud^t and Ru»alm dki not d^er&e hb test devel- 
<^fHnent. Forader used finrnialn^asures: the AtUtude Toward I^al^P^ra^ 
Scate ami the Mariowe-Crowi^ Socbl Deriral^y Scale. 1^ 
Blindf^ss Scale was used by FrMroan and Marsh (1972). Handters ami Austin 
( if^i^ used te^her-mack qwsti<ms for students to setf-evahiate their attitude 
changesp 

Regarrliess of the mode of instruction. m> difference in attitudes was found 
in the subjects of Fc^n^er's study who were exposed to pervasive ccrnimu- 
fiicathn, and no difference was evident 2 weeks after tJ^ exposure. In the 
Kusalem study, the attstwfos of the students wte, fow to treatment, h&A 
been assigned to the iow-scming grmip dianged significantly after the six 1- 
hfiur smsions, l^t the identify hi|0i-sc<Hing group chained o^Ay slightly in 
attitiNk. This result st^gests tl^ the ceiliiy oS tl^ iwtrumentatiim nray have 
been tr^i low to i letect chaises in the high-scoring grcHip. Both Friedman and 
Marsh (19?J) and Handlers ami Austin (1980) repi^ted podtive rei^bns to 
their instructional programs. However, itefirits in tteir research detdgn i^- 
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1. The tafm '*aUiliHfaf<»r w«ti iiot ddliaHi. 

Z Th? cfrmpot^ritii ^ iriitHuife wmr kksmi&d m 

3. The ^^aHttrefncnUi em^oyed m three of tte rti^s wwp ^qmqiHiite to 
^ G(mip(»Ma«: that in the fisiath (Itosii&m & Attrthi, 1980) craU not be 
determined. 

4. The fbiKtiim(^)c^'^ttitttde(ar wwenot spe^^ 

^ Hsim etm^ten^km lor the pmim^y fittton of die suti^eeta was dmm 

ft. No theory df attttuite diai^ ww ai^gested« 

7. Attitude-diai^ primipt^ were applied by all inve^igatca^ but were ncrt 

TTie pattern of the i^ilkat^ cS the etemems of attitndedliaiige the<»7 is 
tihown in TaiAs 7. 



iUlaicd Rrofewkmi^ 

Two studies wen hmni which involved povou in tUa catcgoiy (Tilde 6), 
Felton'«(1975) Mmjrie<^}^attbcaiv wcnrkm ww v€97«inall, mmranckmiised, 
nomvfn^ntative, and mit fUUy described in the a^pwt. Tte tr^tment used 
wan ftettoibed ao inatteqinrtdy that refd^tfam wmU be teposail^^ 

Sadlick and P^nta*B (19^) sampte w»» adequate in dbie mA the stdi^eeta 
were randomly selected. The bwkKinte itescr^frtto the samfde, towever, 
raises qi^iom^ abmit the r epnwent rtivenewi of t}» 9lMiy Banq^ Ite de- 
velofmient of the ifbitniment^tm was deMribed. tmt neithar the Fdtm ma* 
the Smllkk ami Penta sti^ imiviifed i^eUabllity car va&ttty datM £nr its in- 
Htnunentation. 

According to Ssdikk and P^ita, their resaltdindkatea^ 
attitmte^ towim! phyf^cally (Hsabted persom after cttrect coirtwt md vknving 
a vkieotape of c succe^UUy relmtaUti^ quadr^riegfe patent The mvkf 
nur^efl' interactkms with qwafaiplegic patknta for a MKw^ p&piod at^MMred 
in greatly imrrea^ the iimgterm effects (4 tte positive attiti^ thangB. 11» 
((pm'ralizability of both ittudies must be viewed with reser^ition. 

KlementH of attitude-change theory incliMied tt» following: 

1, Sadliek and Penta ( 1975} were among the few investigators to defim th^ 
MM" of the term ''attituttos).*' 

2. Thv UM" attitude components of concern was specified by both FeHon 
i mh) ami .^lick and Penu, 

Measures 8pim>priate to tl^ omipoi^nts w^e enq^yed in both studies* 

4. The functifin ''attitiKMsr mm noi addressed. 

5. No c*imHidf ratkm was given to the penmudity factors tte sut^jects. 
fi. The UM«: of attitude-clwige thet^ specified by Sad&k and Penta. 
7. In both ^tudie^* attitude-diange principles wene intentioraUy i^jidied* 
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Ite patera of tfw app?}fBtion ef the €kmmi itf attitutk-^aiiKe theory h 



TABLE 7 

AnilteirtiM KtonfMs ^tlwery to Atliti^ Cbmgt StvO^ by 
SIgnificMWC 8«tttha 



BMraR(1977> 

K<«h(tff75> 
L«au-etMl. <lir71) 
R^i^rt ai. (lt«72) 

SipiTHtiTO ft ai. ( IH77I 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



ElenifHtn Thtory 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X' 
X 

X' 

x« 

X' 

X 

X 

X 

X' 



StiitbttkraHy Si|cnilkaii( lirxultc 

Fdtw M»7.'ii 
K^mnkr ( llfTOi 

<inin<>f^kv (llkVi? 
HMnlk'r<i & Aui^tin ( IWM 

Scht-fTiTs tlHTT) 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

1. 

X 
X 



X 
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SLMMAKY ANALYSIS 



The varioitf af^roache^ to the n^ification of attitudes of m^^KHaaUed to- 
ward du^ahlni pcrsoiw havi^ been uned with diffi^rrnt pc^lationi^ with appar- 
ently e(U^wefm^. Wlwn mmhr techiikii^ were apt^kd to the different 
disability in^'upa*, the appiieatiom yieWed diac<mrai;iiv and contradictory find- 
inK». Both pi^itive and negative attitudinal changes, in aiklition to numeric 
reports of nonHignifkant changes, resulted from interacttcHui with disabled 
|M»nHHn* a^ well fniOi the pnivuiion of educational and general information. 

Several :itudies repfHled nonnignilRcant difTerene^ in attitudes between 
{(ubjectH whf> received treatments aiKi iho»e who did mi. The mode of pre- 
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sentatttm— live. vH}«oCap«<i aiM&otiqjed, tOimiUiied. nde-|^ya}. » diserved 
ex{>pmiKr» with f&iOiled pemms w (&uMinK cowiitioiw— dkl not jmxiwe 
tiny jiigniftcant differencirt* in the aniKHJnt ot attitude dia^. FurtlwniHW, 
nuiRt>rouH imfttMfa^iWcsI ifcfl«»niri«* in moHl studied reduced tteir general- 
josabtbty. 

Althmigh !^i|{nifkant imreMes in po^tiw attttittle^ were minstnal in nwrt 
«t and rarely incluited kmgtarro effectn. a few inv^^tatmns reprnted mm 
Hucw:*** than oUwfrs. Theise aaicce^aes are worthy <rf exanm^km for dxieB to 
t^ rea«m{j*? fw the vari^ulity in efifectivenet«. Analysis rf the sunfies re- 
porting iw»cc^ »*W»wt» a poti»iMe relatitm to mare irf Uie ft^wii^ 

factors: (a) the extent of the of t}^ j^even elemCTt» eatrapoi^ed frwn 
attitufk-change them^ and/or regards* (b) the att!tiKle-d»i^ tedmiqiMa) 
emp^O^ed, (c> the type (rf aa^essment used to ctetect tto and 
Cd)th*^preJ^^m* <rf general nwthoAA^pwdrequin^ Itniayalwbehel^ 
to <tetenniiw whether »ucceM«ies with some subject populatkms were nnro 
(m]uent than with i^hers, or wtether mH?ce««e4* may be related to the disidHiity 
pi>pulatifm of concern. 

Twenty-five of the 47 altit^ Je-change studies reviewed reported statistiamy 
sitcnificanl increa«*es in pcmitive attitudes foltowii^? treatment (Balkrd et al^ 
IH77; l^aran, I9T7; Brooks & Bransfont 1971; Carlson & Potter, 1972; Ciore 
& 4* ifrey . 19?i; Ihhl et al. . 1978; Evans, 1976; Glass & Meckler, 1972; Gottlieb. 
19«0; (;uskin, 197:^; Haringet al., 1968; Hastorfetal.. 1979;Joneset al.. 1981; 
Koch, 1W5; Ijttar et al.. 1971; Naor & Milgnmi, 1980; Rapier et al,, 1972; 
Si^llkk & Penu. 1975; Siperetein & Bak, 1»W; Siperstein et a!., 1977; Skrtk, 
IJfTT; W^-inberK, 1978; WesU^rvelt & MrKinney, 1980: Yates, 1973; Yerxa, 
197HI. iThe report by IlanieU 1 19TCJ was not ai^y^ becau*^ it dki not i^ntain 
riufficient information J Most of these investigators sou|^t attitude chanjfe 
thnrtJjrh the co){nilive component ; thui' they based their awmwcl^* wp^n th» 
mition that incr**asmi^ knowtdg*- abc ut disabled persons wouW brii^ alwit 
chang • ill the affettiv*' f<imp*iwnt and would result in the desired attitudinal 
change:*. In s<ime cases, the investigators expected the attitudinal changes to 
\h' reflectefl in overt behavifin^. 

The extent of i\w application of the seven elements extrapolated from at- 
titatli-fhange theory ami or research varied across the studies from two to 
seven. aith«H»gh three or more ebmenLs were identified in mmi of them (Table 
H). It wa,s fjfjssible t« determine the component(s) of attituiles of concern 
u U m*'fit 2> in al! jiluiHes. either thn>ugh inference or specific reference, and 
the appn>priatenei*s of the instrumentation (element li) to measure the cimi- 
p<i!H*nt<.^) of concern in 42 stmlies. In the reports of 40 studies it was pc^sible 
til identify attitude-ehMge principles (element 7) in the treatnwnts applied; 
unfortiHuUr!> . few of the invt^tigaton* clearly specified their intent to apply 
the pnmiples j*o their applfcaiion may have been ctrincidental. 

Rerau:^' teachen* ami administratcmj, college students, and elementary and 
.MMNjnflarv' >itui}ents were the populations investigated in -il of the 47 studies 
thiit wrn» analyziKi. most of the change techniques used by the investigators 
urn- n iated e<lucationHl situations. The most fmjUiiltly employed tech- 
nique?! wn* din-ct contact in educational nettings ami ^(roup discussion via 
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12 


14 


2.3 
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2.7 
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ATi^; in tfmt i^tiMHen, th? an^dk^fcm crf&ctor 7 wiki not klentifiecL inmct? it caimol be 
»Sc!« Tables. 




tecUane-discti»slcHi f(»TO8U9 fi^lowed by roje-pl^ying und (mce-to-buce cmtact 

T\m in^rumenf ation cKd nd seem to hive any n^or effect in the itetection 
of 8tM» in attitiuks; several types were used singly or in cc»nbinati<^ to an 
eqtml decree ettoar studies. Ttme used mane fin^tmiMy ^^^^ iov^i^atcr- 
developed qik«tioniiaim and attitude scal», senmtitic <Sfl»nential srrAe», ami 
tlie Attitude Toward Dinabled Persons Scale; those med to a smnewhat lesacr 
d«Rree were interviews, b^vior obseryntkoiB, and the Bfinn^ota Ti^lwr 
Attitude Inventory. 

Vuive is no ix^licat'on that the soicerases repined in the 25 sti^iies were 
reUced to the pofHilaUons stmiied: Seven c^ti^ mwe sucees^ sti»iie« used 
poptiiatioa^ of r^ular classroom t^idi^r^ six used coilege students^ nii» used 
ehiJdrpn, one used a community group, and me used nurses. All th^ subjects 
appear to be comparable in their responses to the various tr^tments. No 
evkieiice was found that the amount of attitude change was reteted to a specific 
disability group. 

The reports revealed numerous methalokgicai deficiencies: insuffident de- 
fiirjptions of procedures for adequ *te rei^icrtion; atMtenee of reliability and 
validity data for the iisttrun^tat m; poor samj^g procedures: po<»iy de- 
scribed subjects: aiui inadequately described eoitent and ctevelopment of in* 
strumentation. Becai^ the stren ^h of the research itesign is critkal to the 
degree to which the results can ' e acee]^ed« the findings can <mly be char- 
acterized as contaminated. Unfortunately, this contaminatkm mikes it im- 
possible to identify or even suggest with any degree of certainty that success 
is related to the siqilication of the change elen^nts identified. Any hypoth^is 
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ttH* n*a.H(in fi^ ii» vamltMlHy in iht suxxvmi^ reported by the inve»tixBtorH 
wtMiki be \n^^r^9f^le ami pn*^unptuoU8. 

Nfvt*rtiH-U'?*>, it ii* iHuij^iblf lo idftitifv' lium* inves*ti)^tiir}i wh<«i*? im»th«d- 
<it<^' sotfH'what ?«tnin>(er am} to specify the pressenee of certain change 
ek^mentsi. The>i» Mudies can vU-we<i with Jei** caution ami uith a in^tiater 
<h?imfe of ctin6<k*nce. Scwne of the better f^ija»ed i*tuiii »« wenp thu»e by Ckat? 
ami Jeffivy i mZK CniitUeb ( \mh Haring et al- . ( 195H). Hastorf et al. ( I9«l), 
am} YtTxa ( 197M). In each of these «tudies» random sampling, dewnnptions of 
the ilevelfipment ami content of the iniitrumentatbn, md fedriy adequate de- 
^H^riptton^ of the procediuw are present. ('lore and Jeffrey abo iiwli^ed follow- 
up meaf^ure?( to m^s^e^^ the kingterm effectii of the treatment. 

The nk'thodologkal and theiiretica) ehangi' elements are juxtapwed in Table 
1*. TIk' i*tu<iies in which four or more chanii^ elements cmild be icfentifSed dwplay 
fewer meth^Kiokigical deliciende^ than thm^ in which only three elements w^re 
uientifieti. In the three studies with the fewest methodological problems^ four 
change elements were i<lentified for ('lore arrf Jefft^^y. UottUeb, Haringet al-, 
Hast*>rf et aJ.. Siperstein. and Bak. Siperstein et aJ., ami Weinberg (1978). 
ami seven were icfontifled for Yerxa- Yet only Clore ami Jeffrey satisfied all 
ffiur mt'thoflfilogical criteria. T1h> change techniqiies employed in these eight 
Mtutiii»i« imlufieti disabiiity simulation, vicari<His role playing^ lecture/discus- 
Mtm. share<l active participation with discussim). fi^e-to-face contact thnnigh 
nu^iia. ami thn-ct contact in educatkinal settings. (Tlore ami Jeffrey. Hastorf 
et al.. Naor ami Miigran, Weinberg, ami Yerxa stud^ attitude change in 
i^iliege student po^vuiations; Haring et al, in regular classroom teacNfrs; and 
thi* ri'maining s#'Ven investigators focuscnl on elemental^ inrhool students (Bal- 
Jani et al.. Ihihl et al., OiHtlieb; Jones et al. Siperstein & Bak. Siperstein et 
ai.. and Westervelt & MeKinney). Weinberg investigated the influences of 
optimal contact comlitions in two separate experinwnts: one with elementary 
M'biH^l students ami the other mih college students. Successful results were 
obtaim-d unly with the collegia students. 

It ir. nut |KtssihU» to attributt' unsuccesjrfu! results to any sinj^e fact*^. Whether 
thf faiiun- to Ht-hievi' satisfactory results is the fault of poor methodology, 
faihm- to UM- elements of attitude-chaiw^ tlu^ry. or sonrte unkm)wn factor 
4'anfH>t substantiate*!!; tuf> many other variables are involved. The combi- 
luititjn of tht^ confusion ireale(i by poorly described studies, suspect method* 
olog> . ami !at k of siH^cific imlication of intent to apply principles of attitude 
rhan^«* t\iH*y Dot fH-rmit com-lusi^ms about the influenii' iff the «*lem4'nts on the 
out n»mi». It i.s jH>ssihlf tiiat studii's entailing murv elements teml to have lietter 
meth<Kl«>log>'. 

Althou^fh we canm^t be amfident 4>f the general limlings of most of the 
n'>rari-h. Hf«l tht-n* is a critical m*e{l for improvements in the methcxlology of 
nio.f -tij<li* >. the elements fouml in the better de.Mgne<l studies do proviile 
-^nfiu- jDfnnnation that may suggest which fai'tors shciuld be pn*sent in onler 
to dt*vi li>ti more effective attitude-change pn^n^ams. Neverthelej^**. only after 
mtfW a<*!l'<iesigned research is oimpleted can we be reasonably certain of the 
i*l*-fneht> rhal mntribute In the variabiliiy in efuH'tivem\Sii. At the very least. 
wi' <huiiU\ consider and apfily what can In^ gleamfl from theories of attitude 
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A\t)te- Evaiuatk»w are mwk wrfdty upon amUHiity of meUwdoioitiCBl infimnOim in 

thm report of the »Utiy. 
•PrincifA'ji nt attitwip chaj^ applkd, b»it mrt kienU&d. 
'i'nabfa" {<! (Jctfrmintf. 
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^mge mdJ&r atlittNte remrdi in our fiAure attraq^ to modify sttitu^ 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

iieMed pmons revealed mm^ws ddk^K^ in methodology md, in nmst 
cases, the budi t^a syBt^mtfie aiqfdkatkin ctf imitsite theory ai»l i»rbid!^'« of 
tftitiKte ehai^ to the dbv^eimwil <tf tte tre^meirta* Nemthefess, with 
iqprvdatkn of tte ttndtatkm tl»> cunwA with a^Hnedatkm (rf 

the magmti^ of the task of <teveH^^ md vatkbl^ 
change for Hivme <Agectivea am! pqpulatkm, it is aMNn(q»iate--isxieed ncc- 
eamay—Ui anntr flmn extaM wmIl 

DeifKite the disoraragiiv outconws (tf the ain^y^ ^ tte stoifos revkwed, 
it b poraO^ to extract aome infoimrtk»i that crahi be hOfM in the 6e^ 
opm^ ftoui« researdb in ^ am. AUlm^ it is imp^^ 
the methodoiogicai de^ene^ in the stiKfies^ sevend reeuirii^ S^tors were 
apiwent. It has been estiA&hed that thm were no signUkant differences 
bi tN^ anMNiM of ^tstude eteaite buwd iqm tte tecto^ 
e»miiatk>n <^ the pr^^we w ahs^ice of these &cto» tentati^ 
criteria fi»r ftiture researdt (V crane, we nnirt recc^nize tint the bads fear 
the 8UKRe9ti<H» will be refined ai 1rtrei«thmed in s(»i»ii»tances and refitted 
inothers. 

Tt^ effectiveness of fUture reseaidi cmU no dcmbt be greatly inq)rDved if 
lesearc)^ wouW en4>loy the fcUowii« guktelines— son» and crthers 

less so— in tte deYekqm»!t and inqftenentatim (^sti^^ 
attitudes towftitl disitfried imtivMiiids. Fmims reswdung aid writing in this 
aren, thereiinre, should attend to the fidlowing: 
I. Cfeariy define the disabihty grrap oi concern. 

Z Provide an operatioi^ <tefinition of the tenn 'Attitudes'* (or tl» c«mtext 
in which it is to be used. 

3. Develop tl» treatnwnt mif^ jmndptes and thecmefl of attitude change 
whkh seem to be the mojrt appnq^riate to objectives, and describe tte 
{iwinciples aw! theories thorw^y. 

4. Select instniroenlation that will measure the spedfic COTjpw^ntCs) of at- 
titudes being examined. 

5. Provkie reliability and valulity chiU for aU instrumentation, aid describe 
Xhs development and content of investigator-<tevek>ped instrumentf - 

6. U?e muHkiimeiwonal n^arar^ to assess attitt^ diange, indi^ling be- 
havioral and (where possttble) physiological as well as verbal mMsures. 

7. lT«e pwttreatment as well as pretreatn^nt nwasures and include proce- 
dure to (tetemine longtwm effects of the treatn^t (Pretreatment mea- 
siures may be etiminated with a rairfomiaed ami re|Mnesentative sample.) 

K Us*e samples that are ™idOTU2ed and ref»^ntati^^ 
the !*ubjectA, 

9. ExamiM situational variab^ which m^ provitte information on the pos- 
sible function of the attituc^ and personality characteristics IhBt may 
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snflueiHW tlie pmsstirflity irf the 81^^ 

ov«rt behavkm reiiuH«d fttm the tmrtment. 

than mly in laban^josj setti^, 

D^te timitatioM, extam litmlim im r«tttote theory and r^arch )ua 
nu^ to G<»nnieid it with FK^pect to 

th« techniques for mo^ying ttem^ md t^ JsrasniaMm. It can fiidtttirte 
our undemandinff of how attiU»Ies in special e<h»ami context develop and 
tl^ fimctHms tl^y serve, and it cm m«gest ^ntteipm &r latitude di«i«e. 

T!^ necessity for testii« iNim:^)^ and tlm^ 
an a prelude to decisions atmit thdr V9b» for our special ech^atkai {mrposes 
mustberecogniwd. Inasmuch as there ai^iears to be no coiqirehensivethe^ 
whkh can be used for purposes, we can draw trtm ewtis^ litertfuie 
that whkh seems most i^^nr^nlate and immediately useftil. 
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